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PHILOSTRATUS 





INTRODUCTION 


Tue island Lemnos was the ancestral home of the 
Philostrati, a family in which the profession of sophist 
was hereditary in the second and third Christian 
centuries. Of the works that make up the Philo- 
stratean corpus the greater part belong to the author 
of these Lives. But he almost certainly did not 
write the Nero, a dialogue attributed by Suidas the 
lexicographer to an earlier Philostratus; the first 
series of the /magines and the Heroicus are generally 
assigned to a younger Philostratus! whose _pre- 
mature death is implied by our author who survived 
him and was probably his father-in-law; and the 
second series of the /magines was by a Philostratus 
who flourished in the third century, the last of this 
literary family. 

There are extant, by our Philostratus, the Gym- 
nasticus, the Life of Apollonius of Tyana, the Lives of 
the Sophists, the Erotic Epistles, and a brief discourse 
(SiaArc£is) On Nature and Law, a favourite common-. 
place of sophistic. In the Lives he quotes the Life 
of Apollonius as his own work, so that his authorship 
of the two most important works in the corpus is 
undisputed. 

Flavius Philostratus was born about 170, perhaps 

1 For Philostratus ‘‘the Lemnian” see marginal pp. 
627-628. 
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in Lemnos, and studied at Athens with Proclus, 
Hippodromus, and Antipater, and at Ephesus with 
the aged Damianus from whom he learned much of 
the gossip that he retails about the second-century 
sophists. Philostratus wrote the Lives of his teachers. 
Some time after 202, perhaps through, the influence 
of the Syrian sophist Antipater, who was a court 
favourite, he entered the circle of the philosophic 
Syrian Empress, Julia Domna. Julia spent much of 
her time in travelling about the Empire, and Philo- 
stratus may have gone with her and the Emperor 
Septimius Severus to Britain! in 208, and to Gaul 
in 212; and we may picture him at Pergamon, 
Nicomedia, and especially at Antioch,? where Julia 
preferred to reside. All three towns were centres 
of sophistic activity. The husband of Julia, he 
Emperor Septimius Severus, was himself a generous 
patron of letters, and, as Philostratus says, loved to 
gather about him the talented from all parts. But 
it was Julia who, first as his consort, and later as 
virtual regent in the reign of her son Caracalla, gave 
the court that intellectual or pseudo-intellectual tone 
which has reminded all the commentators of the 
princely Italian courts of the Renaissance. I say 
pseudo-intellectual, because, when Philostratus speaks 
of her circle of mathematicians and philosophers, it 
must be remembered that the former were certainly 
astrologers—the Syrian Empress was deeply dyed 


1 This is Miinscher’s conclusion from a remark in the Life 
of Apollonius v. 2, where Philostratus says that he has him- 
self observed the ebb and flow of the Atlantic tides in ‘‘ the 
country of the Celts.” But this may have been Gaul, not 
Britain. 

- 2 In the dedication to Gordian Philostratus refers to their 
intercourse at Antioch. 
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with Oriental superstition—and that the latter were 
nearly all sophists. However, to converse with 
sophists on equal terms, as Julia did, she must have 
been well read in the Greek classics, and so we find 
Philostratus, in his extant letter! to her, reminding 
her of a discussion they had had on Aeschines, and 
defending Gorgias of Leontini from his detractors. 
We do not meet with such another court of literary 
men until, in the fourth century, the Emperor 
Julian hastily collected about him the sophists and 
philosophers who were so soon to be dispersed on his 
death. Cassius Dio? tells us that Julia was driven 
by the brutality of her husband to seek the society 
of sophists. However that may be, it was during 
her son’s reign that she showed especial favour 
to!" hilostratus. After her downfall and death he 
left’ Antioch and went to Tyre, where he published 
the work called generally the Life of Apollonius, 
though the more precise translation of its title would 
be fn Honour of Apollonius. His wife, as we learn 
from an inscription? from Erythrae, was named 
Aurelia Melitine. From the same source we may 
conclude that the family had senatorial rank, which 
was no doubt bestowed on Philostratus during his 
connexion with the court. We have no detailed 
knowledge of the latter part of his life, but he 
evidently settled at Athens, where he wrote the 
Lives of the Sophists. He survived as late as the | 
reign of Philip the Arab.4 Like other Lemnians he 
had the privilege of Athenian citizenship, and he is 


1 Letter 63. 2 Ixxv. 15. 

8 Dittenberger, Sylloge i. 413. 

“ a.p. 244-249; the Emperor Philip was elected by the 
army after the murder of Gordian III. 
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variously called in antiquity “Tyrian,” from his stay 
in Tyre, “Lemnian,”’ and “Athenian.” That he 
himself preferred the last of these epithets may be 
gathered from the fact that he calls the younger 
Philostratus “ the Lemnian,” evidently to avoid con- 
fusion with himself. 

Philostratus dedicates the Lives to Gordian, and 
on this we depend for the approximate date of their 
composition. Gordian was consul for the second 
time in 229-230, and, since Philostratus suddenly 
changes his form of address, first calling him consul 
and then proconsul, he seems to have written the 
dedication when Gordian was proconsul of Africa, 
immediately after his consulship. Gordian at the 
age of eighty assumed the purple in 238, and shortly 
after committed suicide. The Lives were therefore 
ready to publish between the years 230 and 238, 
but there is no certain evidence for a more precise - 
date. 

Philostratus in writing the Lives evidently avoided 
the conventional style and alphabetical sequence used 
by grammarians for biographies ; for he had no desire 
to be classed with grammarians. He wrote like a 
well-bred sophist who wished to preserve for all 
time a picture of the triumphs of his tribe, when 
sophists were at the height of their glory. His 
Lives, therefore, are not in the strict sense bio- 
graphies. They are not continuous or orderly in any 
respect, but rather a collection of anecdotes and 
personal characteristics. He seldom gives a list of 
the works of a sophist, and when he does, it is 
incomplete, so far as we are able to check it, as we 
_ ean for Dio or Aristeides. He was, like all his class, 

deeply interested in questions of style and the 
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various types in vogue, but he must not be supposed 
to be writing a handbook, and hence his discussions 
of style are capricious and superficial. He had 
collected a mass of information as to the personal 
appearance, manners and dress, temperament and 
fortune of the more successful sophists, and the 
great occasions when they triumphantly met some 
public test, and he shows us only the splendeurs, not 
the miséres of the profession. He has no pity for 
the failures, or for those who lost their power to 
hold an audience, like Hermogenes, who “ moulted ”’ 
teo early, and from a youthful prodigy fell into such 
insignificance that his boyish successes were for- 
gotten. But to those who attained a ripe old age 
and made great fortunes Philostratus applies every 
possible superlative. They are the darlings of the 
gods, they have the power of Orpheus to charm, 
they make the reputation of their native towns, or 
of those in which they condescend to dwell. In 
fact, he did not observe that he made out nearly 
every one of these gifted beings to be the greatest 
and most eloquent of them all. Polemo and 
Herodes are his favourites, and for them he gives 
most details, while for Favorinus he is unusually 
consecutive. But no two Lives show the same 
method of treatment, a variety that may have been 
designed. He succeeded in founding a type of 
sophistic biography, and in the fourth century, in 
Eunapius, we have a direct imitation of the exasperat- 
ing manner and method of Philostratus. To pro- 
nounce a moral judgement was alien to this type 
of biography. Philostratus does so occasionally and 
notably in the Life of Critias, whom he weighs in 
the balance. This is, perhaps, because, as a tyrant, 
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Critias was often the theme of historical declama- 
tions, and Philostratus takes the occasion to use some 
of the commonplaces of the accusation and defence. 
After his hurried and perfunctory review of the 
philosophers who were so eloquent that they were 
entitled to a place among the sophists, of whom the 
most important are Dio Chrysostom and Favorinus, 
he treats of the genuine sophists; first, the older 
type from Gorgias to Isocrates ; then, with Aeschines, 
he makes the transition to the New Sophistic. Next 
comes a gap of four centuries, and he dismisses 
this. period with the bare mention of three insignifi- 
cant names which have no interest for him or for. us, 
and passes on to Nicetes of Smyrna in the first 
century a.D. This break in the continuity of the 
Lives is variously explained. Kayser thinks that 
there is a lacuna in the mss., and that Philostratus 
could not have omitted all mention of Demetrius ot 
Phaleron, Charisius, Hegesias, who is regarded as 
having founded Asianism, not long after the death 
of Alexander the Great ; or of Fronto, the “ archaist,”’ 
that is to say Atticist, the friend and correspondent 
of Herodes Atticus, not to speak of others. In 
ignoring the sophistic works of Lucian in the second 
century, Philostratus observes the sophistic conven- 
tion of silence as to one who so excelled and satirized 
them all. He was a renegade not to be named. In 
accounting for the other omissions, a theory at least 
as likely as Kayser’s is that there lay before Philo- 
stratus other biographies of these men, and that he 
had nothing picturesque to add to them.’ Hesychius 
evidently used some such source, and Philostratus 
seems to refer to it when he remarks with complete 
vagueness that on this or that question, usually the 
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place of birth or the death of a sophist, “some say ”’ 
this and “others” that. In the Life of Herodes 
he says that he has given-some details that were 
unknown “to others”; these were probably other 
biographers. Thus he arrives at what is his real aim, 
to celebrate the apotheosis of the New Sophistic 
in the persons of such men as Polemo, Scopelian, 
and, above all, Herodes Atticus, with whom he 
begins his Second Book. 

Without Philostratus we should have a very 
incomplete idea of the predominant influence of 
Sophistic in the educational, social, and political life 
of the Empire in the second and third Christian 
centuries. For the only time in history professors 
were generally acknowledged as social leaders, went 
on important embassies, made large fortunes, had 
their marriages arranged and their quarrels settled 
by Emperors, held Imperial Secretaryships, were 
Food Controllers,! and high priests; and swayed the 
fate of whole cities by gaining for them immunities 
and grants of money and visits from the Emperor, 
by expending their own wealth in restoring Greek 
cities that were falling into decay, and not least, 
by attracting thither crowds of students from the 
remotest parts of the Empire. No other type of 
intellectual could compete with them in popularity, 
no creative artists existed to challenge their prestige 
at the courts of phil-Hellenic Emperors, and though 
the sophists often show jealousy of the philosophers, 
philosophy without eloquence was nowhere. But 
besides all this, they kept alive an interest in the 


1 Lollianus in the second, and Prohaeresius in the fourth 
century, were appointed to the office of orparomeddpyns, for 
which Food Controller is the nearest equivalent. 
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Greek classics, the apyato. or standard authors; and 
a thorough knowledge of the Greek poets, orators, 
and historians such as we should hardly find equalled 
among professors of Greek to-day was taken for 
granted in Syrian, Egyptian, Arab, and Bithynian 
humanists, who must be able to illustrate their 
lectures with echoes of Homer, Plato, Thucydides, and 
Demosthenes. In their declamations historical 
allusions drawn from the classics played much the 
same part and were as essential as the heroic myths 
had been to the Odes of Pindar or Bacchylides. Not 
only were they well read, but their technical training 
in rhetoric was severe, and they would have thought 
any claim of ours to understand the art of rhetoric, or 
to teach it, superficial and amateurish. We do not 
even know the rules of the game. Moreover, they 
had audiences who did know those rules, and could 
appreciate every artistic device. But to be thus 
equipped was not enough. A successful sophist 
must have the nerve and equipment of a great actor, 
since he must act character parts, and the termin- 
ology of the actor's as well as the singer's art is 
frequently used for the sophistic profession ; he must_ 
have unusual charm ef appearance, manner, and 
voice, and a ready wit to retort on his rivals. All 
his training leads up to that highest achievement of 
the sophist, improvisation on some theme which was 
an echo of the past, stereotyped, but to be handled 
with some pretence to novelty. The theme was 
voted by the audience or propounded by some dis- 
tinguished visitor, often because it was known to be 
in the declaimer’s répertoire. He must have a good 
memory, since he must never repeat himself except 
by special request, and then he must do so with 
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perfect accuracy, and, if called on, must reverse all 
his arguments and take the other side. These 
themes were often not only fictitiously but falsely 
conceived, as when Demosthenes is represented 
pleading for Aeschines in exile, a heart-breaking 
waste of ingenuity and learning; or paradoxical, 
such as an encomium on the house-fly. Lucian from 
his point of view ridiculed the sophists, as Plato had 
satirized their intellectual and moral weakness in his 
day, but the former could not undermine their 
popularity, and the latter might well have despaired 
if he could have foreseen the recurring triumphs of 
the most sensational and theatrical forms of rhetoric 
in the second, third, and fourth Christian centuries. 
For now not only the middle-class parent, like 
Strepsiades in the Clouds, encourages his son to 
enter the sophistic profession; noble families are 
proud to claim kinship with a celebrated sophist ; 
sophists preside at the Games and religious festivals, 
and, when a brilliant sophist dies, cities compete for 
the honour of burying him in the finest of their 
temples. 

The official salaries were a small part of their 
earnings. Vespasian founded a chair of rhetoric at 
Rome,! and Hadrian and Antoninus endowed Regius 
Professorships of rhetoric and philosophy in several 
provincial cities. At Athens and, later, Constanti- 
nople, there were salaried imperial chairs for which 
the normal pay was equivalent to about £350, and 
professors enjoyed certain immunities and exemp- 
tions that were later to be reserved for the clergy. 
The profession was definitely organized by Marcus 
Aurelius, who assigned an official chair to rhetoric 

1 a.D. 67-79. 
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and another to political oratory, and as a rule himself 
made the appointment from a list of candidates. 
Many municipalities maintained salaried professors. 
But, once appointed, a professor must rely on his 
powers of attraction; there was complete liberty in 
education ; anyone who wished could open a school 
of rhetoric ; and sometimes a free lance would empty 
the lecture theatre of the Regius Professor, as 
Libanius did in the fourth century. Nor did the 
Christian Emperors before Julian interfere with the 
freedom of speech of famous sophists, though these 
were usually pagans without disguise who ignored 
Christianity. In order to reserve for pagan sophists 
the teaching of the classics Julian tampered with 
this freedom and, as is described in the Lives of 
Eunapius, extended the powers of the crown over 
such appointments. 

Political oratory, which was a relatively severe 
type and must avoid emotional effects and poetical 
allusions, was reduced to school exercises and the 
arguing of historical or pseudo-historical themes, and 
was not so fashionable or so sought after by sophists 
as the chair of pure rhetoric. Though officially dis- 
tinct in the second century, the “ political ’’ chair was 
gradually absorbed by its more brilliant rival, and in 
the third and fourth centuries no talented sophist 
would have been content to be merely a professor of 
political oratory, a woAttixos. The study of law and 
forensic oratory was on a still lower plane and is — 
referred to with some contempt by Philostratus. 
The writing of history was an inferior branch of 
literature. In short every form of literary composi- 
tion was subservient to rhetoric, and the sophists 
whom Plato perhaps hoped to discountenance with a | 
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definition were now the representatives of Hellenic 
culture. ‘ Hellene” had become a technical term 
for a student of rhetoric in the schools. | 

Philostratus had no foreboding that this supremacy 
was doomed. For him, as for Herodes, Sophistic 
was a national movement. The sophist was to revive 
the antique purer form of religion and to encourage 
the cults of the heroes and Homeric gods. This 
was their theoretical aim, but in fact they followed 
after newer cults—Aristeides for instance is devoted 
to the cult of Asclepius whose priest he was, and 
there were probably few like Herodes Atticus, that 
ideal sophist, who was an apostle of a more genuinely 

Hellenic culture and religion. By the time of 
Eunapius the futility of Philostratus’ dream of a 
revival of Greek religion and culture is apparent, 
Sophistic is giving way to the study of Roman law at 
such famous schools as that of Berytus, and the best 
a sophist can hope for is, like the sober Libanius, to 
make a living from his pupils and not to become 
obnoxious to the all-powerful prefects and_pro- 
consuls of the Christian Emperors who now bestow 
their favours on bishops. 

There are two rival tendencies in the oratory of 
the second and third centuries, Asianism and 
Atticism. The Asianic style is flowery, bombastic, 
full of startling metaphors, too ‘metrical, too de- 
pendent on the tricks of rhetoric, too emotional. In 
short, the Asianic declaimer aims at but never 
achieves the grand style. The Atticist usually 
imitates some classical author, aims at simplicity of 
style, and is a purist, carefully avoiding any allusion 
or word that does not occur in a writer of the classical 
period. In Aristeides, we have the works of an 
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Atticist, and we know that he had not the knack of 
“improvisation” and was unpopular as a teacher. 
He was thought to be arid, that is, not enough of an 
Asianist to please an audience that was ready to go 
into ecstasies over a display of “bombast and im- 
portunate epigram.” Philostratus never uses the 
word Asianism, but he criticizes the “lonian” and 
“‘Ephesian’’ type of rhetoric, and it was this type 
which then represented the “theatrical shameless- 
ness” that in the first century Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus deplored. . 

Philostratus was one of those who desired to 
achieve simplicity of style, apéAeca, but when a 
sophist attempts this the result is always a spurious 
naiveté such as is seen at its worst in the Imagines, 
the work of his kinsman. Above all the classical 
writers he admires for his style Critias, who was 
the ideal of Herodes Atticus also, and the fluent 
eloquence of Aeschines. He was an Atticist, but not 
of the stricter type, for he held that it was tasteless 
and barbarous to overdo one’s Atticism. He writes 
the reminiscence Greek of the cultured sophist, 
full of echoes of the poets, Herodotus, Plato, and 
Xenophon. His sentences are short and co-ordinated, 
his allusions are often so brief that he is obscure, and 
in general he displays the carelessness of the gentle- 
manly sophist, condescending to write narrative. If 
we may judge from his scornful dismissal of Varus as 
one who abused rhythmical effects in déclamation, he 
himself avoided such excess in his sophistic exercises, 
pedérat, which are no longer extant. He was a devoted 
admirer of Gorgias, and in one passage? at least he 

1 Life of Adrian, p. 589, where he carefully distinguishes 
between dwpeal and dépa. 
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imitates the careful distinction of synonyms that was 
characteristic of Prodicus.. In fact he regarded the 
Atticizing sophists of his day as the true descendants 
of the Platonic sophists, and scolds Plutarch! for 
having attacked, in a work that has perished, the 
stylistic mannerisms of Gorgias. Like all his Greek 
contemporaries he lacked a sense of proportion, so 
that his literary criticisms are for the most part 
worthless, and the quotations that he asks us to 
admire are puerile. He longed for a revival of the 
glories of Hellenism, but it was to be a literary, not 
a political revival, and he shows no bitterness at 
the political insignificance of Greece. The Hellenes 
must impress their Roman masters with a sense of 
the inferiority of Roman culture and he will then 
have nothing to complain of. In the opinion of the 
public, improvisation was the highest achievement of 
Sophistic, and so thought Philostratus. He believed 
that the scorn of Aristeides for this fashionable form 
of display, erideéis, masked chagrin at his failure, 
and dismisses with contempt? the later career of 


‘Hermogenes the technical writer ; whereas Norden ? 


praises Hermogenes for giving up declamation, and 
devoting himself to more sober and scientific studies. 
Philostratus has preserved the renown of a number 
of these improvisators who, but for him, would have 
perished as completely as have the actors and 
dancers of those centuries. More than half the 
sophists described by him are ignored even by Suidas. 
Yet they were names to conjure with in the schools 
of rhetoric all through the Roman world, until the 
Christian Fathers and the rhetoric of the pulpit took 
1 Letter 63. 2 See p. 577 for Hermogenes. 
8 Antike Kunst-Prosa i. 382. 
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the place of the declaimers. Christianity was fatal 
to Sophistic, which seems: to wither, like a Garden 
of Adonis, never deeply rooted in. the lives of the 
common people. But sophists for centuries had 
educated Christians and pagans alike, and it was from 
their hands, unintelligent and sterile as they often 
were in their devotion to Hellenic culture, that the 
Church received, though without acknowledgement, 
the learning of which she boasted, and which she in 
her turn preserved for us. 

The following notices of the sophists of whom we 
know more than is to be found in Philostratus are 
intended to supplement him with dates and facts 
that he ignored, or to correct his errors. They are 
in the order of the Lives. 


Evpoxus of Cnidus (408-352 B.c.), famous for his 
researches in geometry, astronomy, and physics, was 
for a short time a pupil of Plato.. He went to 
Magna Graecia to study with Archytas the Pyth- 
agorean, and to Egypt in the reign of Nectanebus. 
Strabo 1 describes his observatories at Heliopolis and 
Cnidus. He opened a school at Cyzicus and made 
_laws for Cnidus.? Plutarch ® praises the elegance of 
his style. 

Leon of Byzantium was a rhetorician and historian 
about whom we have confused and contradictory 
accounts in Suidas and Hesychius, especially as to 
the precise part that he played when Philip of 
Macedon tried to take Byzantium in 340 B.c. The 
story is partly told by Plutarch, Phocion 14, where 


1 xvii. 806. 2 Diogenes Laertius viii. 88. 
3 Marcellus 4. 
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Leon probably played the part there assigned to one 
Cleon. 

Dias may be, as Natorp suggests, a mistake for 
Delios. Others read Bias. Delios of Ephesus is 
mentioned by Plutarch as a contemporary of Alex- 
ander the Great. In any case we know nothing 
more of this philosopher than is related here. 

CarRNEADES (213-129 B.c.) is reckoned as an 
Athenian, though he was born at Cyrene. He 
founded the New Academy at Athens, and in 155 
was sent to Rome on an embassy for the Athenians. 
He is so celebrated as a philosopher that Philostratus, 
whose interest is in the genuine sophists, can dismiss: 
him in a sentence, but no doubt Cato, who dis- 
_ approved of his influence at Rome, would have 
called him a sophist. 

PuiLostratus the Egyptian was not connected with 
the Lemnian family. But for the facts of his life 
something may be added to the’ scant notice by 
his biographer. In his Life of Antony 80 Plutarch 
relates that after the defeat of Antony by Octavian, 
the latter pardoned the members of Cleopatra’s circle, 
among them Areius! the Stoic, who was then in 
Alexandria. “ Areius craved pardon for himself and 
many others, and especially for Philostratus the most 
eloquent man of all the sophists and of orators of 
his time for present and sudden speech; howbeit 
he falsely named himself an Academic philosopher. 
Therefore Caesar, who hated his nature and con- 
ditions, would not hear his suit. Thereupon Philo- 
stratus let his grey beard grow long, and followed 
Areius step by step in a long mourning gown, still 
buzzing in his ears this Greek verse: 

1 See Julian, The Caesars 326 8 ; Cassius Dio lvi. 43. 
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A wise man if that he be wise indeed . 
May by a wise man have the better speed. 


Caesar understanding this, not for the desire he had 
to deliver Philostratus of his fear, as to rid Areius of 
malice and envy that might have fallen out against 
him, pardoned him.” We have also an epigram 
by Crinagoras of Mytilene, a contemporary, a lament 
over the downfall of this favourite of princes :— 
“O Philostratus, unhappy for all thy wealth, where 
are those sceptres and constant intercourse with 
princes? . . . Foreigners have shared among them 
the fruit of thy toils, and thy corpse shall lie in 
sandy Ostrakine.”’ ! | 

Dio Curysostom, the “golden-mouthed,’” was 
born in Bithynia about a.p. 40. Exiled for fourteen 
years by his fear of Domitian, he acquired the 
peculiar knowledge of the coast towns of the Black 
Sea and of the savage Getae that is shown in his 
writings. We have eighty of his speeches, or rather 
essays; they are partly moral lectures or sermons 
delivered both during and after his exile, which 
ended in 96 with the accession of his friend Nerva. 
He denounces the “ god-forsaken’”’ sophists, but for 
part at least of his life he was a professed sophist, 
and many of his essays are purely sophistic. Dio 
labelled himself a philosopher, and he was one of 
Plutarch’s type, borrowing the best from all the 
schools. He wrote the “ plain” style and Xenophon 
and Plato were his favourite models. Next to Lucian 
he is the most successful and the most agreeable to 


1 Palatine Anthology vii. 645. The ‘‘foreigners” are 
Romans, and Ostrakine is a desert village between Egypt 
and Palestine. | 
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read of all the Atticizing writers with sophistic 
tendencies. 

Favorinus (A.p. 80-150) was a Gaul who came to 
Rome to study Greek and Latin letters in the second 
Christian century ; he spent much of his: professional 
life in Asia Minor. He became the intimate friend 
.of Plutarch, Fronto, and other distinguished men, 
and had a powerful patron in the Emperor Hadrian. 
He wrote Greek treatises on history, philosophy, and 
geography. A statue of him was set up in the public 
library of Corinth to encourage the youth of Corinth 
to imitate his eloquence. He was regarded as a sort 
of encyclopaedia, and his learning is praised by 
Cassius Dio, Galen, and Aulus Gellius. He belonged 
to the Academic school of philosophy, but composed 
numerous sophistic speeches including paradoxical 
panegyrics, eg. an Encomsum of Quartan Fever. 
Lucian! speaks of him disparagingly as “a certain 
eunuch of the school of the Academy who came 
from Gaul and became famous in Greece a little 
before my time.” He was an Asianist in his use of 
broken and excessive rhythms. We can judge of 
his style from his Corinthian Oration, which survives 
among the Orations of Dio Chrysostom. It is the 
longest extant piece of Asianic prose of the early 
second century. The Universal History of Favorinus 
was probably the chief source used by Athenaeus for 
his Detpnosophists, and was freely borrowed from by 
Diogenes Laertius. : 

Goreias of Leontini in Sicily came to Athens in 
427 B.c., at the age of about fifty-five, on an embassy 
from Leontini, and that date marks a turning-point 

1 Eunuch 7; cf. Demonax 12. 
2 Norden, Kunst-Prosa, p. 422. 
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in the history of prose-writing. The love of 
parallelism and antithesis was innate in the Greeks, 
and the so-called “Gorgianic’’ figures, antithesis, 
similar endings (homoioteleuta), and symmetrical, 
carefully balanced clauses were in use long before 
_the time of Gorgias. They are to be found in 
Heracleitus and Empedocles, and in the plays of. 
Euripides that appeared before 427. But by his 
exaggerated use of these figures and his deliberate 
adoption for prose of effects that had been held to 
be the property of poetry, Gorgias set a fashion that 
was never quite discarded in Greek prose, though it 
was often condemned as frigid and precious. He is 
the founder of epideictic oratory, and his influence 
lasted to the end. But the surer taste of Athenian 
prose writers rejected the worst of his exaggerations, 
and later, when Aristotle or Cicero or Longinus points 
out the dangers of making one’s prose “ metrical” by 
abuse of rhythms, or condemns short and jerky clauses, 
minuta et versiculorum similia (Cicero, Orator 39), they 
cite the mannerisms of Gorgias. A fragment of his 
Funeral Oration survives, and, though scholars are not 
agreed as to the genuineness of the Helen and the 
Palamedes which have come down under his name, 
these are useful as showing the characteristic features 
of his style. We have the inscription that was com- 
posed for the statue of Gorgias dedicated at Olympia 
by his grand-nephew Eumolpus; in it he defends 
Gorgias from the charge of ostentation in having 
in his lifetime dedicated a gold statue of himself at 
Delphi. 

Protacoras of Abdera in Thrace was born about 
480 B.c. and came to Athens about 450. His agnostic 
utterances about the gods led to his prosecution for 
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impiety by the Athenians who would not tolerate a 
professed sceptic. He may be called the founder 
of grammar, since he is said to have been the first 
to distinguish the three genders by name, and he 
divided the form of the verb into categories which — 
were the foundation of our moods. In speech he 
was a purist. His philosophy was Heracleitean, and 
to him is ascribed the famous phrase “ Man is the 
measure of all things.” His aim was to train states- 
men in civic virtue, by which he meant an expert 
knowledge how to get the better of an opponent in 
any sort of debate. We have no writings that are 
certainly his, but can judge of his style by Plato’s 
imitation in the Protagoras. A treatise on medicine 
called On the Art, which has come down to us among 
the works of Hippocrates, has been assigned by 
some to Protagoras. For his Life Philostratus used 
Diogenes Laertius. 

Hippras of Elis was the most many-sided of the 
early sophists, the polymath or encyclopaedist. He 
professed to have made all that he wore, taught 
astronomy and geography, and was a _ politician 
rather than a professed teacher of rhetoric. In the 
two Platonic dialogues that bear his name he 
appears as a vain and theatrical improvisator. In 
the Protagoras his preference for teaching scientific 
subjects is ridiculed, in passing, by Protagoras. 
Philostratus derives his account of Hippias from 
Plato, Hipptas Maior 282-286, where Socrates draws 
out Hippias and encourages him to boast of his 
versatility and success in making money. 

Propicus of Ceos was a slightly younger con- 
temporary of Protagoras. He was famous for his 
study of synonyms and their precise use, and may 
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be regarded as the father of the art of using the 
inevitable word, le mot juste. Plato speaks of him 
with a mixture of scorn and respect, but perhaps 
Prodicus showed him the way to his own nice dis- 
tinction of terms. ‘ Cleverer than Prodicus” became 
a proverbial phrase. 

Potus of Sicily, “colt by name and colt by 
nature,’ is the respondent to Socrates in the second 
part of Plato’s Gorgias, and on that dialogue and the 
Phaedrus we rely mainly for our knowledge of this 
young and ardent disciple of Gorgias. He had 
composed an Art of Rhetoric which Socrates had just 
read, and he provokes Socrates to attack rhetoric as 
the counterfeit of an art, like cookery. In the 
Phaedrus 267 3, he is ridiculed as a Euphuist who 
had invented a number of technical rhetorical terms 
and cared chiefly for fine writing; but he is far 
inferior, we are told, to his teacher Gorgias, and 
exaggerates his faults. 

Turasymacuus of Chalcedon is said to have been 
the first to develop periodic prose, and hence he 
may be said to have founded rhythmic prose. In 
the Phaedrus 267 c, p Plato parodies his excessive 
use of rhythm and poetical words. In the First 
Book of the Republic Plato makes him play the part 
of a violent and sophistic interlocutor whom Socrates 
easily disconcerts with his dialectic. He wrote 
handbooks of rhetoric, and according to the Phaedrus 
he was a master of the art of composing pathetic: 
commonplaces (rérot), miserationes, “ piteous whin- 
ings,” as Plato calls them. Like Polus, his name, 
“ hot-headed fighter,” indicates the temperament of 
the man. 

ANTIPHON of the Attic deme Rhamnus was born 
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soon after 480 B.c., and was a celebrated teacher of 
rhetoric at Athens. He was deeply influenced by 
Sicilian rhetoric. Thucydides says that no man of 
his time was superior to Antiphon in conceiving and 
expressing an argument and in training a man to 
speak in the courts or the assembly. He was an 
extreme oligarch, and was deeply implicated in the 
plot that placed the Four Hundred in power in 411. 
.When they fell he was condemned to death and 
drank hemlock, his fortune was confiscated, and his 
house pulled down. We have his Tetralogies, fifteen 
speeches all dealing with murder cases; twelve of 
these are in groups of four, hence the name, and 
give two speeches each for the plaintiff and the 
defendant in fictitious cases. He uses the common- 
places of the sophists, but his style is severe and 
archaic, The only other authority for the generally 
discredited statement of Philostratus that he increased 
the Athenian navy is pseudo-Plutarch, Lives of the 
Ten Orators. Recently there have been found in 
Egypt four fragments of his Apology, that defence 
which Thucydides! called “the most beautiful 
apologetic discourse ever given.” Antiphon tries 
to prove that his motives in bringing the oligarchs 
into power were unselfish. He reminds the judges 
of his family, whom he did not want to abandon, 
and without whom he could easily have made his 
escape. I assume that Antiphon was both orator 
and sophist, though some maintain that throughout 
the Life Philostratus has confused two separate 
Antiphons. 

Critias, “the handsome,” son of Callaeschrus, is 
remembered chiefly for his political career as a 
l viii. 68. 
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leader of the oligarchy, a pro-Spartan, and one of 
the Thirty Tyrants. He was exiled from Athens in 
407 B.c., and returned in 405. It was Xenophon 
who said! that he degenerated during his stay in 
Thessaly. He was killed fighting against Thrasy- 
bulus and the democrats a year later. Critias was a 
pupil of Socrates and also of the sophists. He wrote 
tragedies, elegies, and prose works, of which not 
enough has survived for any sure estimate to be, 
made of his talent. He was greatly admired by the 
later sophists, especially by Herodes Atticus. 
IsocraTeEs (436-338) was trained by the sophists, 
by Prodicus certainly, and perhaps Protagoras, for a 
public career, but a weak voice and an incurable 
diffidence barred him from this, and after studying 
in Thessaly with Gorgias he became a professional 
rhetorician at Athens, where he opened his school 
about 393. In that school, which Cicero calls an 
“ oratorical laboratory,” were trained the most dis- 
tinguished men of the fourth century at Athens. 
It was his fixed idea that the Greeks must forget 
their quarrels and unite against Persia, and towards 
the end of his life he believed that Philip of Macedon 
might reconcile the Greek states and lead them to 
this great enterprise. The tradition that, when 
Philip triumphed over Greece at Chaeronea, Isocrates, 
disillusioned, refused to survive, has been made 
popular by Milton’s sonnet, 7’o the Lady Margaret Ley. 
Isocrates did in fact die in 338, but he was ninéty- 
eight, and it is not certain that he would have 
despaired at the success of Philip. He was a master 
of epideictic prose, and brought the period to per- 
fection in long and lucid sentences. Since Cicero’s 
1 Memorabilia i. 3. 24. 
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style is based on Isocrates, the latter may be said to 
have influenced, through Cicero, the prose of modern 
Europe. 

AESCHINES was born in 389 B.c. of an obscure 
family, and after being an actor and then a minor 
clerk, raised himself to the position of leading 
politician, ambassador, and rival of Demosthenes. 
He supported Philip of Macedon, and in 343 defended 
himself successfully in his speech On the False Em- 
bassy, from an attack by Demosthenes, whom he 
attacked in turn without success in the speech 
Against Ctesiphon in 330; to this Demosthenes 
retorted with his speech On the Crown. After this 
failure, Aeschines withdrew to Rhodes, where he 
spent the rest of his life in teaching, and it is 
because he taught rhetoric that Philostratus includes 
him here and calls him a sophist. 

NiceTEs flourished in the latter half of the first 
Christian century under the Emperors Vespasian, 
Domitian, and Nerva. After the Life of Aeschines 
Philostratus skips four centuries and passes to a very 
different type of orator. He is the first important 
representative of Asianic oratory in the Lives. 
Philostratus calls this the Ionian type, and it was 
especially associated with the coast towns of Asia 
Minor, and above all Smyrna and Ephesus. Nicetes 
is mentioned in passing by Tacitus,! as having 
travelled far from the style of Aeschines and 
Demosthenes; Pliny the Younger says? that he 
heard him lecture. Nothing of his is extant. There 
was another sophist of the same name whom Seneca 
quotes, but he lived earlier and flourished under 
Tiberius. 

1 Dialogus 15. 2 Epistles vi. 6. 
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Isazus will always be remembered, but he does 
not owe his immortality to Philostratus, but rather 
to the fact that Pliny! praised his eloquence in a 
letter to Trajan, and Juvenal,? in his scathing 
description of the hungry Greekling at Rome, said 
that not even Isaeus could pour forth such a torrent 
of words. He came to Rome about a.p. 97 and 
made a great sensation there. 

Scopetian of Clazomenae lived under Domitian, 
Nerva, and Trajan. His eloquence was of the 
Asianic type, as was natural in a pupil of Nicetes. - 
In the letter addressed to him by Apollonius of 
Tyana,? Scopelian is apparently warned not to 
imitate even the best, but to develop a style of his 
own; this was shockingly heterodox advice. For 
Philostratus, his popularity with the crowd was the 
measure of his ability. 

Dionysius of Miletus is mentioned in passing by 
Cassius Dio lxix. 789, who says that he offended the 
Emperor Hadrian. Nothing of his survives, for he 
almost certainly did not write the treatise On the 
Sublime which has been attributed to him, as to other 
writers of the same name, though on the very slightest 
grounds. He was inclined to Asianism, if we may 
trust the anecdote of his rebuke by Isaeus; see 

. 513. 
ie Lotuianus of Ephesus, who lived under Hadrian 
and Antoninus, is ridiculed by Lucian, Epigram 
26, for his volubility, and his diction is often 
criticized by Phrynichus. He wrote handbooks on 
rhetoric which have perished. From the quota- 
tions of Philostratus it is evident that he was an 
Asianist. He made the New Sophistic popular in 

1 Epistles ii. 3. 2 Satire iii. 24. 3 Letter 19. 
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Athens. He was curator annonae, an office which 
in Greek is represented by orpatoreddpxns or 
otpatnyos éri tov SrAwv; the title had lost its 
military significance.| We have the inscription? 
composed for the statue of Lollianus in the agora 
at Athens ; it celebrates his ability in the lawcourts 
and as a declaimer, but in a brief phrase, while the 
rest of the inscription aims at securing the immortal 
renown of the “ well-born pupils ’’ who dedicated the 
statue. . 

Potemo of Laodicea was born about a.p. 85 and 
lived under Trajan, Hadrian, and.Antoninus. There: 
have survived two of his declamations in which two 
fathers of Marathon heroes dispute the honour of 
pronouncing the funeral oration on those who fell at 
Marathon. We can judge from them of the Asianic 
manner of the time, with its exaggerated tropes, - 
tasteless similes, short and antithetic clauses, and, 
in general, its obvious straining after effect and 
lack of coherent development of ideas. Polemo 
makes an attempt at Attic diction, but is full of 
solecisms and late constructions. These composi- 
tions seem to us to lack charm and force, but his 
improvisations may have been very different. Even 
as late as the fourth century he was admired and 
imitated, e.g. by Gregory of Nazianzen. 

Heropes Atticus, the most celebrated sophist of 
the second century, was born about a.p. 100 at 
Marathon, and died about 179; he was consul in 
143. With him begins an important development of 
Sophistic, for he and his followers at least strove to 


1 See for this office the Lives of Eunapius, especially the 
Life of Prohaeresius. 
2 Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca 877. 
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be thorough Atticists and were diligent students of 
the writers of the classical period. They set up a 
standard of education that makes them respectable, 
and we may say of them, as of some of the sophists 
of the fourth Christian century, that never has there 
been shown a more ardent appreciation of the glorious 
past of Greece, never a more devoted study of the 
classical authors, to whatever sterile ends. But it is 
evident that Herodes, who threw all his great in- 
fluence on the side of a less theatrical and more 
scholarly rhetoric than Scopelian’s, failed to win any 
such popularity as his. For the main facts of his life 
we rely on Philostratus. Of all his many-sided 
literary activities only one declamation remains, in 
which a young Theban oligarch urges his fellow- 
citizens to make war on Archelaus of Macedonia. 
But its authenticity is disputed, and it shows us only 
one side of his rhetoric. Its rather frigid correctness 
is certainly not typical of the New Sophistic, nor 
has it the pathos for which he was famed. There 
are many admiring references to Herodes in Lucian, 
Aulus Gellius, and Plutarch. In the Lives that follow 
his it will be seen how deeply he influenced his 
numerous pupils, and, through them, the trend of 
the New Sophistic.1 The notice of Herodes in 
Suidas is independent of Philostratus. If we accept 
the theory of Rudolph, Athenaeus in his Dezpno- 
sophisis (Banquet of the Learned), has given us a 
characterization of Herodes as the host, disguised 
under the name Larensius. 

There are extant two long Greek inscriptions ? 


1 See Schmid, Atticismus 201. 
2 Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca 1046, gives a useful com- 
mentary on the dates in the life of Herodes. 
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found at Rome, composed for Regilla, the wife of 
Herodes, one for her heroum or shrine an the Appian 
Way, the other for her statue in the temple of 
Minerva and Nemesis. Her brother Braduas was 
consul in 160. The inscription for the Appian Way 
must have been composed before 171, the date of 
the encounter at Sirmium of Herodes and Marcus 
Aurelius related by Philostratus, since in it Elpinice 
his daughter is named as still alive; it was partly 
grief for her death that made Herodes indifferent to 
his fate at Sirmium. 

ArisToc.es, the pupil of Herodes, wrote _philo- 
sophical treatises and rhetorical handbooks which 
have all perished. He was evidently a thorough 
Atticist. His conversion from philosophy to sophistic 
and his personal habits are described by Synesius, 
Dio 35 vp. Synesius says that, whereas Dio was con- 
verted from sophistic to philosophy, Aristocles in his 
old age became a dissipated sophist and competed with 
his declamations in the theatres of Italy and Asia. 

ALEXANDER the Cilician probably derived his love 
of philosophy from his teacher Favorinus, but his 
nickname “Clay Plato”’ implies that his pretensions 
were not taken seriously. However sound may have 
been the studies of these more scholarly sophists or 
the type of Herodes, they evidently resorted to the 
trivial devices and excessive rhythms that the crowd 
had been taught by the Asianists to expect from a 
declaimer. If Alexander really declaimed more 
soberly than Scopelian, as Herodes said, the quota- 
tions from him in Philostratus do not show any real 
difference of style. Alexander was, however, some- 
thing more than a mere expert in the etiquette of 
Sophistic. 
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\ Hermocenss of Tarsus is the most famous technical 

writer on rhetoric in the second century, though one 
would not infer this from Philostratus. His career 
as a declaimer was brief, but it is improbable that, as 
Suidas says, his mind became deranged at twenty- 
four. He was a youthful prodigy, a boy orator, who 
turned to the composition of treatises when his knack 
of declamation forsook him in early manhood. We 
have his Preparatory Exercises, Upoyvpvdcpata, his 
treatise, On the Constitution of Cases, Hepi rav cracewv, 
On Invention, Tlepi etpécews, and, best known of all, On 
the Types of Style, Tlept iSeav. For him Demosthenes 
is the perfect orator who displays all the seventeen 
qualities of good oratory, such as clearness, beauty, 
the grand manner, and the rest. Hermogenes defines 
and classifies them, together with the formal elements 
of a speech. His categories are quoted by all the 
technical rhetoricians who succeed him. All his 
work was intended to lead to the scientific imitation 
of the classical writers, though he admired also a few 
later authors, especially the Atticist Aristeides, the 
strictest of the archaists. Philostratus, who can 
admire only the declaimer, says nothing of his success 
as a technical writer. 

Ag.ius ARISTEIDES, surnamed Theodorus, was born 
in Mysia, in 117. According to Suidas, he studied 
under Polemo, but no doubt he owed more to the 
teaching of Herodes. He is the chief representative 
of the religious and literary activity of the sophists 
and their revival of Atticism in the second century, 
and we must judge of that revival mainly from his 
works which are in great part extant. We have 
fifty-five Orations of various kinds, and two treatises 
on rhetoric in which he shows himself inferior in 
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method and thoroughness to Hermogenes. He was 
proverbially unpopular as a teacher of rhetoric, and 
though the epigram on the seven pupils of Aristeides, 
four walls and three benches, which is quoted ‘in the 
anonymous argument to his Panathenatc Oration, is 
there said to have been composed for a later rhetori- 
cian of the same name, it somehow clung to his 
memory, and a denial was felt to be necessary. His 
six Sacred Dtscourses, in which he discusses the treat- 
ment by Asclepius of a long illness of thirteen years 
with which he was afflicted, are one of the curiosities 
of literature. They mark the close association of 
Sophistic and religion in the second century, and 
it is to be observed that Polemo, Antiochus, and 
Hermocrates also frequented the temple of Asclepius. 
The sophists constantly opposed the irreligion of the 
contemporary philosophers, but it is hard to believe 
that an educated man of that time could seriously 
describe his interviews with Asclepius and the god’s 
fulsome praises of his oratory. It is less surprising 
when Eunapius, in the fourth century, reports, 
apparently in good faith, the conversations of his 
-contemporaries with Asclepius at Pergamon, for 
superstition, fanned by the theurgists, had by that 
time made great headway. 

For the later sophists described by Eunapius, 
Aristeides ranks with Demosthenes as a model of 
Greek prose, and he was even more diligently read ; 
it was the highest praise to say that one of them 
resembled “the divine Aristeides.”” For them he was 
the ideal sophist, and he did indeed defend Sophistic 
with all his energy against the philosophers, whom 
he despised. He even carried on a polemic against 
Plato, and made a formal defence of Gorgias whom 
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Plato had attacked in the Gorgias. In spite of his 
lack of success as a declaimer, he was an epideictic 
orator. He rebuked his fellow sophists for their 
theatrical methods, and his Oration Against the Dan- 
cing Sophisis is the bitterest invective against Asianic 
emotional eloquence that we possess. But he was no 
less emotional than they, when there was a chance 
for pathos. When Smyrna was destroyed by an 
earthquake in 178 he wrote a Monody on Smyrna 
which has all the faults of Asianism. There is little 
real feeling in this speech over which Marcus 
Aurelius shed conventional tears. Yet he was in the 
main an Atticist, who dreamed of reproducing the 
many-sided eloquence of Demosthenes and pursued 
this ideal at the cost of popularity with the crowd. 
He had his reward in being for centuries rated higher 
than Demosthenes by the critics and writers on 
rhetoric. Libanius, in the fourth century, was his 
devout imitator, though he himself practised a more 
flexible style of oratory. Aristeides died in the reign 
of Commodus, about a.p. 187. 

ApriaNn, the Phoenician pupil of Herodes, is hardly 
known except through Philostratus. He can scarcely 
have been as old as eighty when he died, for, as 
Commodus himself died in 190, that is the latest year 
in which he can have sent an appointment to the 
dying Adrian, as Philostratus relates. Now Herodes 
had died about 180 at the age of seventy, and 
Philostratus makes it clear that Adrian was a much 
younger man. This is of small importance in itself, 
but it illustrates the carelessness of Philostratus as 
a chronicler. 

Jutivs Potiux of Naucratis came to Rome in the 
reign of Antoninus or Marcus Aurelius, and taught 
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rhetoric to the young Commodus to whom he 
dedicated his Onomasticon. His speeches, which even 
Philostratus found it impossible to praise, are lost, 
but we have the Onomasticon, a valuable thesaurus 
of Greek words and synonyms, and especially of 
technical terms of rhetoric. It was designed as a 
guide to rhetoric for Commodus, but Pollux was to 
be more useful than he knew. He is bitterly 
satirized by Lucian in his Rhetorician’s Guide, where 
he is made to describe with the most shameless 
effrontery the ease with which a declaimer may gull 
his audience and win a reputation. How far this 
satire was justified we cannot tell, but we may 
assume that Pollux had made pretensions to shine as 
a declaimer, and Lucian, always hostile to that type, 
chose to satirize one who illustrated the weaknesses 
rather than the brilliance of that profession. Never- 
theless the passage quoted from a declamation of 
Pollux by Philostratus is not inferior to other such 
extracts in the Lives. 

Pausanias the sophist is assumed by some scholars 
to be the famous archaeologist and traveller. But 
the latter was not a native of Lycia, and though he 
speaks of Herodes, he nowhere says that he had 
studied with him. Nor does Suidas in his list of the 
sophist’s works mention the famous Description of 
Greece. The Pausanias of Philostratus is perhaps the 
author of the Atizc Lexicon praised by Photius. We 
have some fragments of this work. 

ANTIPATER the Syrian was one of the teachers of - 
Philostratus. At the court of Septimius Severus he 
had great influence, perhaps due in part to his Syrian 
birth, for the compatriots of the Empress Julia were 
under her special patronage. At Athens he had 
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been the pupil of Adrian, Pollux, and a certain Zeno, 
a writer on rhetoric whom Philostratus does not 
include in the Lives. He educated the Emperor’s 
sons, Caracalla and Geta, received the consulship, and 
was for a short time Governor of Bithynia. Galen, 
the court physician, praises Severus for the favour 
shown to Antipater. He starved himself to death 
after Caracalla’s favour was withdrawn. This was | 
about 212. We may therefore place his birth about 
144,  Philostratus studied with him before he 
became an official. Antipater’s marriage with the 
plain daughter of Hermocrates took place when the 
court was in the East, but whether Philostratus in 
his account of this event means the first or the second 
Eastern expedition of Severus he does not say, so 
that we cannot precisely date Antipater’s appoint- 
ment as Imperial Secretary ; it occurred about 194 
or 197; Kayser prefers the later date. We learn 
‘from Suidas that Antipater was attacked by Philo- 
stratus the First in an essay, On the Name, or On the 
Noun. This statement is useful as fixing the date of 
the father of our Philostratus. The Antipater of the 
Lives must not be confused with an earlier sophist of 
the same name mentioned by Dio Chrysostom. 

Craupius AELIAN, the “ honey-tongued,” as Suidas 
tells us he was called, is the most important of the 
learned sophists of the third century. He was born 
at Praeneste towards the close of the second century, 
and was a Hellenized Roman who, like Marcus 
Aurelius, preferred to write Greek. He was an 
industrious collector of curious facts and strange 
tales, but, in spite of the statement of Philostratus as 
to the purity of his dialect, he hardly deserves to 
rank as a writer of Greek prose. Though he claims 
xl 
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to write for “educated ears,’ his language is a 
strange mixture of Homeric, tragic, and Ionic Greek, 
with the “common” dialect as a basis. He is 
erudite in order to interest his readers and with no 
_, purpose of preserving a literary tradition ; and in his 
extant works he observes none of the rules of 
rhetorical composition as they were handed down by 
the sophists. He aims at simplicity, aféAca, but is 
intolerably artificial. We have his treatise in seven- 
teen books, On Animals, a curious medley of facts 
and anecdotes designed to prove that animals display 
the virtues and vices of human beings; and the less 
well preserved Varied History, a collection of 
anecdotes about famous persons set down without 
any attempt at orderly sequence or connexion. 
Two religious treatises survive in fragments. In 
choosing to be a mere writer rather than an epideictic 
orator he really forfeited the high privilege of being 
called a sophist. 
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479 TQI AAMTIPOTATOI TIATOI ANTONIOI TOPAIANDI 
SAATIO“ SIAOSTPATOS 


Tods procodycavras ev d0€y Tod oogpioretions 
Kal TOUS OUTW KUpiws mpoopyGevras coguoras és 
duo BiBria dveypaisd got, yiypwoKwv jev, STt Kal 
yévos €oTi Gol mpos THY TEXUNY eS “Hpwdny TOV 

480 coporny dvadpépovte, peuvnpevos Se Kat Tay 
Kar, THY “Avridxevav omovdac0evTwy ToTé Hiv 
baep aopioray € ev T@ Too Aadgvaiou t iep@. Trarépas 
dé ou mpoaéyparia, pa Ar’ ov, méow,» aAAa Tots - 
an eddokipwv’ olda yap 67 Kat Kpuriavy tov 
copiorny ouK ex Tar é pay dpEapevov,” aA ‘Ou7}- 
pov 51) pdvov ovv TH TarTpi emprnoverra, emer) 
bata Sn Awoew eweMe TAT Epo. ‘Opnpe TOTOJLOV 
elvat. Kat ddAdws ovK edtuxés 7H Bovdopevw 


1 ud Ala, o} maow Kayser; ua Al’ of, réow Richards. 
2 dptduevov add. Richards. 


1 See Introduction, p. xii. 

2 On the famous temple of Apollo in the suburb of Daphne 

. Julian, Misopogon 346; Philostratus, Life of Apollonius 
of Tyana i, 16. 
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PHILOSTRATUS. 
LIVES OF THE SOPHISTS 


DepicaTED BY FLavius PHILOsTRATUS TO THE \MOAaT | 
ILLUsTRIOUS ANTOoNIUS GoRDIANUS, ConsuL? | | 


PREFACE 


I nave written for you in two Books an account of 
certain men who, though they pursued philosophy, 
ranked as sophists, and also of the sophists properly 
so called; partly because I know that your own 
family is connected with that profession, since 
Herodes the sophist was your ancestor; but I 
remembered, too, the discussions we once held about 
the sophists at Antioch, in the temple of Daphnean 
Apollo.2. Their fathers’ names I have not added in 
all cases, God forbid! but only for those who were 
the sons of illustrious men. For one thing I am 
aware that the sophist Critias also did not begin with 
the father’s name as a rule, but only in the case of 
Homer mentioned his father, because the thing he 
had to relate was a marvel, namely, that Homer's” 
father was a river. And further it would be no 
great piece of luck for one who desired to be really 


3 There was a tradition that Homer’s father was the river 
Meles, near Smyrna. . 
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A 99 7 / A ~ A > f 
moda, eidevar rratépa pev rod Seivos eerioracBat 
“\. 4 

kat pntépa, Tas dé mepi avrov dpetds Te Kal 

xaxlas od yryvioKew, nd’ 6 te KarwpBwoe Te 

3 . 2odddn BH rtt n , . SQ , 

odros Kal codddn } rt'x7 7) youn. TO d€ Ppovre- 
ley ; ; 4 

opa TobTo, apiore avOuTarwv, Kat Ta axOn cor 
a ~ A @ e A “~ 

Koudiet THS yywens, womep Oo KpaTnp TIS EXé- 
a . +f A ” 

vs tots Aifazrrios pappaKois. eppwoo Movo- 

nyeTa. 


‘ 
« * ‘ 
Lee % , 
. e . 
ee # 
. . 
. 


... Ti dpxaiay ocodgiorucny pytopucny myetobar 
Sxph dirocopodcay: Sdiaréyerar pev yap dirép wv 
_"- "++ of dtdocopotrtes, & Sé éxetvor Tas epwricets 
". Sroxabhwevor Kal Ta opiKpa 7av CyTroupevwy 
mpopiBalovres odmw act yiyvwoKew, Tatra o 
maAaiss cogioTis ws «idws A€yer. mpooiwa ‘yoov 
movetrat Tav Adyw To “‘ olda” Kal ro “ yryvo- 
oxw’ Kat “mada Su€oxeppor’’ Kat “ BeBasov 
av0pwrw oddev.” 4 Sé ToLavTy idea T@Y Tpo- 
OLpicov edyevetay Te Mmponxel TOY Adyo Kal dpo- 
vypa Ka Karadnpe capt Tod dvros. jpyoorar 
481 Se 4) prev TH dvO purrivy pavruch, nv Atyvarrvoi 
re kai XaASator Kal mpo TovTwv “Ivdoi Evvebecay, 
pLupious dorepwy aroxalopevor Tob ovTos, t) Se 
TH Yeomimd@ TE Kat xpnoTnpioder: Kat yap o7) 
cat Tod IvOiov éoriv axovew 


1 A sophistic commonplace from Odyssey iv. 220; cf. Life 
of Apollonius vii. 22, and note on Julian, Oration viii. 
940 c, vol, ii. 

2 For Plato’s criticism of sophistic assurance cf. Meno 70, 
Symposium 208 c, Theaetetus 180 a. 
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well informed, to know precisely who was So-and-so's 
father and mother, yet fail to learn what were the 
man’s own virtues and vices, and in what he succeeded 
or failed, whether by luck or judgement. This essay 
of mine, best of proconsuls, will help to lighten 
the weight of cares on your mind, like Helen’s cup 
with its Egyptian drugs.1 Farewell, leader of the 
Muses! 


BOOK I 


We must regard the ancient sophistic art as 
philosophic rhetoric. For it discusses the themes 
that philosophers treat of, but whereas they, by 
their method of questioning, set snares for know- 
ledge, and advance step by step as they confirm the 
minor points of their investigations, but assert that 
they have still no sure knowledge, the sophist of the 
old school assumes a knowledge of that whereof he 
speaks. At any rate, he introduces his speeches with 
such phrases as “I know,” or “I am aware,’ or “I 
have long observed,” or “For mankind there is 
nothing fixed and sure.” This kind of introduction 
gives a tone of nobility and self-confidence to a 
speech and implies a clear grasp of the truth.2 The 
method of the philosophers resembles the prophetic 
art which is controlled by man and was organized by 
the Egyptians and Chaldeans and, before them, by 
the Indians, who used to conjecture the truth by 
the aid of countless stars; the sophistic method 
resembles the prophetic art of soothsayers and 
oracles. For indeed one may hear the Pythian 
oracle say : 
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olda y éyw dppou 7’ dpiOpov Kat pérpa. Gaddoons 
Kal 
tetxos Tpiroyevet EvAwov S800 etpvorra Zevs 


‘ 
Kal 
Népwv ’Opéorns *AAkpaiwy pntpoKxrdvor 
Kat mod Toabra, WomrEp coguarob, déyovtos. 
‘H peév 3) dpxaia GopLaTuKy) Kal Ta pirocogov- 
preva drroT ewer Supe avra, dmorany Kat €$ 
pijKos, Suehéyero pev yap qeEpt dv8peias, Sueheyero 
be mept Suxavdrntos, Tpwav TE mépt Kal Jedi Kat 
om, dmecynuariaraL 7, idéa. Tob Koopov. 1 dé 
per exeivnv, hv odxi véav, apxaia yap, devrépay 
dé pa\ov mpoopnTéov, TOUS mevyTas dreruTa- 
oaTo Kal TOUS movaious Kal Tovs apioréas Kai 
Tovs Tupdvvous Kal tas €s dvopio, brobecets, ep 
ds 7 toropia, aye. Hpte dé Tis pev dpxo.orépas 
Topyias o Aeovrivos ev Oerradois, Tis. dé Sev- 
Tépas Aioxivys 6 ‘Atpopnrou TOV pev AGHvyat 
TOTiKOY exmeaev, Kapia dé evoiAjoas: kal 
‘Pode, Kat peexerpilovro Tas drrobecets ot pev 
Kata Téxvnv, ot dé a7r0 Dopyiov Kar, To dd€av. 
482 LyeBiew dé anyas Adywv ot pev éx IlepuxA€ous 
punva. mpwrou pao, obey Kal peyas 6 Tlepe- 
KAjjs evopioby THY yAadrrav, ot be amo tot Bu- 
Cavriov Ilv@wvos, dv Anpoobévns povos "ABnvaiwy 


1 Herodotus i. 147; Life of Apollonius vi. 11. 

24.6, Athene, whose city Athens is protected by the 
wooden wall of her navy. 

8 Suetonius, Nero 39; Life of Apollonius iv. 38; the 
enigmatic or bombastic phraseology of the oracles reminds 
_Philostratus of the oracular manner and obscurity of certain 
sophists. 
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I know the number of the sands of the sea and the measure 
thereof, 


and 

Far-seeing Zeus gives a wooden wall to the Trito-Born,? 
and 

Nero, Orestes, Alemaeon, matricides,® 

and many other things of this sort, just like a sophist. 

Now ancient sophistic, even when it propounded 
philosophical themes, used to discuss them diffusely 
and at length;* for it discoursed on courage, it 
discoursed on justice, on the heroes and gods, and 
how the universe has been fashioned into its present 
shape. But the sophistic that followed it, which we 
must not call “new,” for it is old, but rather 
“second,” sketched the types of the poor man and 
the rich, of princes and tyrants, and handled argu- 
ments that are concerned with definite and special 
themes for which history shows the way. Gorgias 
of Leontini founded the older type in Thessaly,® and 
Aeschines, son of Atrometus, founded the second, 
after he had been exiled from political life at Athens 
and had taken up his abode in Caria and Rhodes ; 
and the followers of Aeschines handled their themes 
with a view to elaborating the methods of their art, 
while the followers of Gorgias handled theirs with a 
view to proving their case. ~ 

The fountains of extempore eloquence flowed, 
some say, from Pericles their source, and hence 
Pericles has won his great reputation as an orator ; 
but others say that it arose with Python of 
Byzantium, of whom Demosthenes says® that he 


4 Plato, Sophist 217 c. 5 Plato, Meno 70 z. 

6 Demosthenes, On the Crown 136; the same account is 
given by Philostratus, Life of Apollonius vii. 37. Python 
came to Athens as the agent of Philip of Macedon. 
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b] A 4 A 4 ¢/ e€ 
avacyeiy dyot Opacvvdpevoy Kat zrodvy péovra, ot 
de Aloyivouv pact ro oxedidlew evpnua, Tovrov 
yap mAevoavta é€x ‘Pddov mapa tov Kapa Mav- 
/ > A ? > 4 A A 
cwaov oxediw atrov Adyw Hoa. epot Sé mei- 
ora pev avOpumwv Aicyivns doKxet oyediudoa 
mpeofevwv Te Kal amompecfpevwy curnyopiy Te 
Kat dnunyopav, KaTadiety 5é pdvovs Tos ovy- 
yeypappevovs THv Aoywv, tva Tov Anpoobdvous 
dpovrispatwy py moAA@ Xeimouro, oxediov dé 
Adyou Topyias dpfa:— mapedBav yap otros és 
6 7 Abn 1 @éatpov €8a imety ‘“‘ arp0- 
TO nvjoe pov eBdppyoev eimetv ** mpo 
la a9 \ A ~ b 
BdMere”” Kat To Kiwwdvveupa Tobto mp@Tos ave- 
4 > 4 / U4 A 2.0 7 
PléyEaro, evderxvipevos Sirrov mdvra pev eidévar, 
wept mavros 8° ay eimety épiels TH Kap — TobTo 
S° émeAbciy 7H Topyia d:a réde- podicw rH 
/ ? 4 b > A , e 
Keiw ovveyéypamro tis ovK andijs Adyos: 7 
> A | e / “A ‘ 4 e 4 
dpeT?) Kal 7 KaKia powrdoa mapa tov ‘Hpaxréa 
> ” ~ > , é A > ~ 
ev elder yuvaik@v, eoraduévar 7 ev amraTnA® TE 
Kai mrouidw, 4 dé ws Ervyev, Kai mporeivovoat 
~ ‘H Xr aA 4 w e A > / A A e 
T® ‘Hpaxdrct véw Ere 7) pev apyiay Kai tpudyy, 7 
dé avyyov Kal movous: Kai Tot emi maou did 
4 / ~ 4 ” > # 
mAedvwv oavvtTebevtos, tot Adyou Eupioboy eni- 
> a 4 “A \ » A 
483 SetEw ezrovetro IIpddixos mepiporrav Ta adorn Kat 
4 9 A A 3 4 A , 4 
Oédywv adra tov “Opdéws Te Kat Wapvpov tpd- 
1 ’AOnvaluy Kayser ; ’AO#vyor Cobet. 


1 For an account of Prodicus and his famous fable see 


below, p. 496. 
2 An echo of Plato, Protagoras 315, where it is said of 


Protagoras. 
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alone of the Athenians was able to check Python's 
insolent and overpowering flow of words; while 
yet others say that extempore speaking was an 
invention of Aeschines; for after he sailed from 
Rhodes to the court of Mausolus. of Caria, he 
delighted the king by an improvised speech. But 
my opinion is that Aeschines did indeed improvise 
more often than any other speaker, when he went on 
embassies and gave reports of these missions, and 
when he defended clients in the courts and delivered 
political harangues; but I think that he left behind 
him only such speeches as he had composed with 
care, for fear that he might fall far short of the 
elaborate speeches of Demosthenes, and that it was 
Gorgias who founded the art of extempore oratory. 
For when he appeared in the theatre at Athens he 
had the courage to say, “ Do you propose a theme ” ; 
and he was the first to risk this bold announcement, 
whereby he as good as advertised that he was 
omniscient and would speak on any subject whatever, 
trusting to the inspiration of the moment; and i 
think that this idea occurred to Gorgias for the 
following reason. Prodicus of Ceos! had composed a 
certain pleasant fable in which Virtue and Vice came 
to Heracles in the shape of women, one of them 
dressed in seductive and many-coloured attire, the 
other with no care for effect; and to Heracles, who 
was still young, Vice offered idleness and sensuous 
pleasures, while, Virtue offered squalor and toil on 
toil. For this story Prodicus wrote a rather long 
epilogue, and then he toured the cities and gave 
recitations of the story in public, for hire, and 
charmed them after the manner of Orpheus? and 
Thamyris. For these recitations he won a great 
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mov, ep ols peydAwy pev otro Tapa OnBators, 
mredvuv dé Tapa Aaxedatpovios, ws és TO 
ouppe pov TOV vEwVv dvadiSdoncy Tatra 6 8) 
Dopyias ETLOKUITTTOY Tov IIpoduxoy, ws ewdd TE 
Kal ToMda.xus elpnyeva ayo evovTa, emrapiirev 
éavrov TH Kaip@. od pH Bovov Rig Teaprev: 
hv yap Ts Xapepaiv ‘Abiyjow, ovx év u) Kwpwota 
Tv ‘wov exdnet, éxeivos pew. yap bar dpovrt- 
opdrey evocet To alua, dv de vou Aéyo, uBpw 
HoKer Kai avatdas éerwhalev. odtos 6 Xaipepav 
TH shag Too Topyiov Svapaccpevos . Sua 
tT.” én ‘ Dopyta, ot KVa{LOL THY pev yaorepa. 
dvodar, 7d "Be mop ov guodow ; ” 6 G€ ovdey 
Tapaxbels bao Tob epurhwaros “* rovtt pev 
eon * gol KataNetmen oxorely, éya be exeivo 
mdadac olda, ore 4 yh Tods vapOnKas emi Tovs 
TovovTous pve.” 

Aewornta dé of “AOnvaion | TEept TOUS cogioras 
Opa@vres efeipyov avrovs TOV Sicaornpiov, {ws 
adikw Ady tod Sixaiov Kparobvras Kal loxvov- 
Tas mapa. TO evOU, dev Atoxivns Kal Anpoabevns 
m™poudepov bev auto dAAnAors, ovx ws ovedos 
dé, adda ws diaBeBAnpevoy trois Suxdlovow, dig 








1 Chaerephon was a favourite butt of Comedy and was 
thus nicknamed on account of his sallow complexion, as one 
should say ‘‘tallow-faced”; cf. Eupolis, Kolakes, fr. 165 
Kock; scholiast on Wasps 1408 and on Clouds 496; Athenaeus 
iv. 164. He was also called the ‘‘ bat.” 

2 There is a play on the verb, which means both “ inflate” 
and “blow the bellows.” The same question is asked in 
Athenaeus 408 ; in both passages ‘‘ fire” seems to mean 
‘the intelligence” as opposed to material appetite. The 
comic poets satirized the sophists for investigating such 
questions. 
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reputation at Thebes and a still greater at Sparta, 
as one who benefited the young by making this 
fable widely known. Thereupon Gorgias ridiculed 
Prodicus for handling a theme that was stale and 
hackneyed, and he abandoned himself to the inspira- 
tion of the moment. Yet he did not fail to arouse 
envy. There was at Athens a certain Chaerephon, 
not the one who used to be nicknamed “ Boxwood” 
in Comedy,! because he suffered from anaemia due to 
hard study, but the one I now speak of had insolent 
manners and made scurrilous jokes; he rallied 
Gorgias for his ambitious efforts, and said: “ Gorgias, 
why is it that beans blow out my stomach, but do 
not blow up the fire?”? But he was not at all 
disconcerted by the question and replied: “This I 
leave for you to investigate ; but here is a fact which 
I have long known, that the earth grows canes for 
such as you.” 

The Athenians when they observed the too great 
cleverness of the sophists, shut them out of the law- 
courts on the ground that they could defeat a just 
argument by an unjust, and that they used their 
power to warp men’s judgement. That is the reason 
why Aeschines* and Demosthenes® branded each 
other with the title of sophist, not because it was a 
disgrace, but because the very word was suspect in 
the eyes of the jury; for in their career outside the 
courts they claimed consideration and applause on 


3 The jest lies in the ambiguity of the meaning and also 
the application here of this word, which is originally ‘* hollow 
reed,” such as that used by Prometheus to steal fire from 
heaven, but was also the regular word for a rod for chastise- 
ment ; it has the latter meaning in the Life of Apollonius 
4 ¢.9. Against Timarchus 170. —* ¢.g. On the Crown 276. 
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A > > 3 ? ~ 4 4 
yap ngiovy dm’ avrod Bavpalecbar. Kat Anpo- 
obdvns pev, et maT éa, Aloxin, mpos TOUS yvwpt- 
jous exoumaler, ws Thy TOV Oucagrav wipov 

484 mpos TO Soxoby éavT® peTayayoy, Aicxims de 
ovK av joe Soxet mpeoBedoau Tapa ‘PoSdiots, é 
punprray eylyvwoKov, ef py Kat “AOyvnow adra 
€o7rovodKeL. 

Loguoras de ot maXaot émwvopalov od _ pOvov 
TOV | PaTopev Tovs direppwvobyras Te Kal Aap- 
mpovs, ahha Kal Tov _ Procdguy tovs Edv evdpoia 
epunvevovras, birép wv avdyKn mpotépwr éyeww, 
€7r€LO7) ouK ovTes copiora, Soxobrres S€ arap- 
HAVov €s Thy éemwvupiay Tavrny. 


a’. Evdogos_ yey yap 6 Kyvidsos Tous ev ’Axa- 
Onyta, Adyous t tkavdis _exgppovricas 6 pws eveypad 
tots cogiotais emt T@ KOopW Tis dmayye las Kal 
T@ oxedialew ev, Kai 7evobro THs TOY copioTay 
emwvepias Kal’ ‘EAH o7rovrov kai IIpomovrida 
Kar te Méudw kai rhv virep Mepgw Atyurrov, 
nv AiBoria te opiles Kal Tdv éxeivn coddv ot 
Tupvot. 

485 Pp. Aéwy dé oO Buldvros véos pev av éedpoitra 
IlAarw, és dé dvdpas Hw copioTns T™povEp- 
pn trohvedais éxwy Tod Adyou Kal mOavars 
Tay anoxpicewv. Diriamw spev yap oTpaTevovre 
emt Bulavrious TpoamavrTnoas elie pot, @ 
Didurme,’ edn “ti mabwv sroAduov apxets; ”’ 


1 Against Timarchus 170. 

2 Aeschines founded a school of rhetoric at Rhodes. 

3 A full account of the Gymnosophists is given by Philo- 
stratus, Life of Apollunius of Tyana vi. 5. 
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the very ground that they were sophists. In fact, 
Demosthenes, if we may believe Aeschines,! used to 
boast to his friends that he had won over the votes 
of the jury to his own views; while Aeschines at 
Rhodes? would not, I think, have given the first 
place to a study of which the Rhodians knew nothing 
before his coming, unless he had: already devoted 
serious attention to it at Athens. 

The men of former days applied the name 
“sophist,” not only to orators whose surpassing 
eloquence won them a brilliant reputation, but also 
to philosophers who expounded their theories with 
ease and fluency. Of these latter, then, I must 
speak first, because, though they were not actually 
sophists, they seemed to be so, and hence came to 
be so called. 


1. Eupoxus or Cnipus, though he devoted con- 
siderable study to the teachings of the Academy, 
was nevertheless placed on the list of sophists 
because his style was ornate and he improvised 
with success. He was honoured with the title of 
sophist in the Hellespont and the Propontis, at 
Memphis, and in Egypt beyond Memphis where it 
borders on Ethiopia and the region inhabited by 
those wise men who are called Naked Philosophers.® 

2, Leon or Byzantium was in his youth a pupil 
of Plato, but when he reached man’s estate he was 
called a sophist because he employed so many 
different styles of oratory, and also because his 
repartees were so convincing. For example, when 
Philip brought an army against Byzantium, Leon 
went out to meet him and said: “Tell me, Philip, 
what moved you to begin war on us?’’ And when 
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1 jrevdpou rd Kayser ; nrevdepodro Valckenaer. 
2 ry add. Kayser. 


ae Life of Apollonius vii. 42. 
iogenes Laertius iv. 37 tells the same story about 
Arcesilaus the head of the Academy. urinengeds 550 
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he replied: ‘“ Your birthplace, the fairest of cities, 
lured me on to love her, and that is why I have come 
to my charmer’s door,” Leon retorted: “They come 
not with swords to the beloved’s door who are 
worthy of requited love. For lovers need not the 
instruments of war but of music.” ! And Byzantium 
was freed, after Demosthenes had delivered many 
speeches to the Athenians on her behalf, while Leon 
had said but these few words to Philip himself. 
When this Leon came on an embassy to Athens, the 
city had long been disturbed by factions and was 
being governed in defiance of established customs. 
When he came before the assembly he excited 
universal laughter, since he was fat and had a 
prominent paunch, but he was not at all embarrassed 
by the laughter. “Why,” said he, “do ye laugh, 
Athenians? Is it because I am so stout and so big? 
I have a wife at home who is much stouter than I, 
and when we agree the bed is large enough for us 
both, but when we quarrel not even the house is 
large enough.” Thereupon the citizens of Athens 
came to a friendly agreement, thus reconciled by 
Leon, who had so cleverly improvised to meet the 
occasion.? 

3. Dias or Epnesus made fast the cable® of his 
philosophy to the Academy, but he was held to be a 
sophist for the following reason. When he saw that 
Philip was treating the Greeks harshly, he persuaded 
him to lead an expedition against Asia, and went to 
and fro telling the Greeks that they ought to 
accompany Philip on his expedition, since it was no 


says that Leon told this anecdote not about himself but 


on. 
3 For this figure cf. Life of Apollonius vi. 12. 
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1 réparat Kayser; é¢dvy Cobet. 


1 The original of this parody is Theognis 215 where he 
advises men to be as adaptable as the polypus which takes 
on the colour of its rock. It became a proverb: Athenaeus 
317; Julian, Misopogon 349 pv. 

2 We know nothing of Theomnestus, unless he be the 
Academician mentioned by Plutarch, Brutus 24, as a teacher 
at Athens. 
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dishonour to endure slavery abroad in order to secure 
freedom at home. 

4. CARNEADES OF ATHENS was also enrolled among 
the sophists, for though his mind had been equipped 
for the pursuit of philosophy, yet in virtue of the 
force and vigour of his orations he attained to an 
extraordinarily high level of eloquence. 

5. I am aware that Puitostratus THE EayprTian 
also, though he studied philosophy with Queen 
Cleopatra, was called a sophist. This was because he 
adopted the panegyrical and highly-coloured type of 
eloquence ; which came of associating with a woman 
who regarded even the love of letters as a sensuous 
pleasure. Hence the following elegiac couplet was 
composed as a parody aimed at him: 

Acquire the temperament of that very wise man, Philo- 
stratus, who, fresh from his intimacy with Cleopatra, has 
taken on colours like hers.? 

6. THEomNeEsTus 2 or Naucratis was by profession a 
philosopher, but the elaborate and rhetorical style of 
his speeches caused him to be classed with the 
sophists. 

7. As for Dio or Prusa, I do not know what one 
ought to call him, such was his excellence in all 
departments; for, as the proverb says, he was a 
“horn of Amalthea,’’? since in him is compounded 
the noblest of all that has been most nobly expressed. 
His style has the ring of Demosthenes and Plato, 
but Dio has besides a peculiar resonance of his own, 
which enhances theirs as the bridge enhances the 
tone of musical instruments; and it was combined 
with a serious and direct simplicity of expression. 

3 The horn of plenty, or cornucopia, was said to have 
belonged to a goat named Amalthea which suckled the 
infant Zeus. . 
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1 peraBddowrTo Kayser; weraBadoivro Cobet. 


1 This work is lost. 

2 This charming idy] of pastoral life in Euboea as witnessed 
by a shipwrecked traveller is included with the Orations of 
Dio Chrysostom, the ‘‘Golden-mouthed ” as he is usually 
called. 

3 See Life of Apollonius v. 33 and 37. The quarrel was 
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Again, in Dio’s orations the elements of his own 
noble character were admirably displayed. For 
though he very often rebuked licentious cities, he 
did not show himself acrimonious or ungracious, but 
like one who restrains an unruly horse with the bridle 
rather than the whip; and when he set out to 
praise cities that were well governed, he did not 
seem to extol them, but rather to guide their 
attention to the fact that they would be ruined if 
they should change their ways. In other connexions 
also the temper of his philosophy was never vulgar or 
ironical; and though his attacks were made with 
a heavy hand, they were tempered and as it were 
seasoned with benevolence. That he had also a 
talent for writing history is proved by his treatise 
On the Getae!; he did in fact travel as far as the 
Getae during his wandering as an exile. As for his 
Tale of Euboea, the Encomium‘of a Parrot, and all 
those writings in which he handled themes of no 
great importance, we must not regard them as mere 
trifles, but rather as sophistic compositions; for it is 
characteristic of a sophist to devote serious study to 
themes even so slight as these. 

He lived at a time when Apollonius of Tyana and 
Euphrates * of Tyre were teaching their philosophy, 
and he was intimate with both men, though in their 
quarrel with one another they went to extremes that 
are alien to the philosophic temper. His visit to the 
Getic tribes I cannot rightly call exile, since he had 
not been ordered to go into exile, yet it was not 
merely a traveller's tour, for he vanished from men’s 
sight, hiding himself from their eyes and ears, and 


kept up in the Letters of Apollonius. Euphrates is praised 
by Pliny, Epistles i. 10. 
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1 Cobet would read ézi. 
2 rpvxecGa. Kayser ; tpvxeo. Cobet. 
3 dyuelvw Kayser; &uecvov Cobet. 


1 Rome. * Life of Apollonius vii. 4. 
$ Suetonius, Domitian 23. 4 Odyssey xxii. 1. 
5 This incident is improbable and is not elsewhere 
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occupying himself in various ways in various lands, 
through fear of the tyrants in the capital} at whose 
hands all philosophy was suffering persecution.2 But 
while he planted and dug, drew water for baths and 
gardens, and performed many such menial tasks for 
a living, he did not neglect the study of letters, 
but sustained himself with two books; these were 
the Phaedvu of Plato, and Demosthenes On the False 
Embassy. He often visited the military camps in the 
rags he was wont to wear, and after the assassination 
of Domitian, when he saw that the troops were 
beginning to mutiny,’ he could not contain himself 
at the sight of the disorder that had broken out, but 
stripped off his rags, leaped on to a high altar, and 
began his harangue with the verse : 


Then Odysseus of many counsels stripped him of his rags, 


and having said this and thus revealed that he was 
no beggar, nor what they believed him to be, but Dio 
the sage, he delivered a spirited and energetic 
indictment of the tyrant; and he convinced the 
soldiers that they would be wiser if they acted in 
accordance with the will of the Roman people. And 
indeed the persuasive charm of the man was such as 
to captivate even men who were not versed in Greek 
letters. An instance of this is that the Emperor 
Trajan in Rome set him by his side on the golden 
chariot in which the Emperors ride in procession 
when they celebrate their triumphs in war, and often 
he would turn to Dio and say: “I do not understand 
what you are saying, but I love you as I love myself.” © 
recorded. That Trajan understeod Greek is probable from 
Cassius Dio Ixviii. 3, where Nerva in a letter exhorts him 
with a quotation from Homer; cf. also Cassius Dio lxviii. 7, 
and Pliny’s Panegyric xlvii. 1. 
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1 Arles. 

2 Itadi. 80. Philostratus interprets xpeloowy as ** morally 
superior” whereas in the original it simply means 
‘* stronger.” 
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The images employed by Dio in his orations are 
entirely in the sophistic manner, but though he 
abounds in them his style is nevertheless clear and 
in keeping with the matter in hand. 

8. Favorinus the philosopher, no less than Dio, 
was proclaimed a sophist by the charm and beauty of 
his eloquence. He came from Western Gaul, from 
the city of Arelatum?! which is situated on the river 
Rhone. He was born double-sexed, a hermaphrodite, 
and this was plainly shown in his appearance ; for 
even when he grew old he had no beard; it was 
evident too from his voice which sounded thin, shrill, 
and high-pitched, with the modulations that nature 
bestows on eunuchs also. Yet he was so ardent in 
love that he was actually charged with adultery by 
a man of consular rank. Though he quarrelled 
with the Emperor Hadrian, he suffered no ill con- 
sequences. Hence he used to say in the ambiguous 
style of an oracle, that there were in the story of his 
life these three paradoxes: Though he was a Gaul 
he led the life of a Hellene; a eunuch, he had been 
tried for adultery; he had quarrelled with an 
Emperor and was still alive. But this must rather 
be set down to the credit of Hadrian, seeing that, 
though he was Emperor, he disagreed on terms of 
equality with one whom it was in his power to put to 
death. For a prince is really superior if he controls 
his anger 


When he is wrath with a lesser man,? 
and 


Mighty is the anger of Zeus-nurtured kings, 


if only it be kept in check by reason. Those who 
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1 The high priest was president of the public games in the 
cities of his district and provided them at his own expense 


as a ** litur rey. 
2 An echo of Demosthenes, On the Crown 205, and 
perhaps also of Plato, Crito 50. 
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endeavour to guide and amend the morals of princes 
would do well to add this saying to the sentiments 
expressed by the poets. 

He was appointed high priest,! whereupon he 
appealed to the established usage of his birthplace, 
pleading that, according to the laws on such matters, 
he was exempt from public services because he was a 
philosopher. But when he saw that the Emperor in- 
tended to vote against him on the ground that he was 
not a philosopher, he forestalled him in the following 
way. “O Emperor,” he cried, “ I have had a dream of 
which you ought to be informed. My teacher Dio ap- 
peared to me, and with respect to this suit admonished 
and reminded me that we come into the world not 
for ourselves alone, but also for the country of our 
birth.2, Therefore, O Emperor, I obey my teacher, 
and I undertake this public service.” Now the 
Emperor had acted thus merely for his own diversion, 
for by turning his mind to philosophers and sophists 
he used to lighten the responsibilities of Empire. 
The Athenians however took the affair seriously, 
and, especially the Athenian magistrates themselves, 
hastened in a body to throw down the bronze 
statue of Favorinus as though he were the Emperor’s 
bitterest enemy. Yet on hearing of it Favorinus 
showed no resentment or anger at the insult, but 
observed: ‘Socrates himself would have been the 
gainer, if the Athenians had merely deprived him of a 
bronze statue, instead of making him drink hemlock.” 

He was very intimate with Herodes the sophist 
who regarded him as his teacher and father, and 
wrote to him: “When shall I see you, and when 
shall I lick the honey from your lips?”’? Accord- 


8 An echo of Aristophanes frag. 231 preserved in Dio 
Chrysostom, Oration 52 Arnim. 
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1 Cobet suggests xexrnuévns to improve the sense. 


1 The name means ‘“‘he who carries his own oil-flask ” 
which was the mark of a slave. It wasa mannerism of the 
Atticists to use words compounded with “auto,” cf. Lucian, 
Lexiphanes ii. 9; in the latter passage the ‘word occurs 
which is here used as a proper name. In the Life of 
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ingly at his death he bequeathed to Herodes all the 
books that he had collected, his house in Rome, and 
Autolecythus.!_ This was an Indian, entirely black, 
a pet of Herodes and Favorinus, for as they drank 
their wine together he used to divert them by 
sprinkling his Indian dialect with Attic words and 
by speaking barbarous Greek with a tongue that 
stammered and faltered. 

The quarrel that arose between Polemo and 
Favorinus began in Ionia, where the Ephesians 
favoured Favorinus, while Smyrna admired Polemo ; 
and it became more bitter in Rome; for there 
consuls and sons of consuls by applauding either 
one or the other started between them a rivalry such 
as kindles the keenest envy and malice even in the 
hearts of wise men. However .they may be forgiven 
for that rivalry, since human nature holds that the 
love of glory never grows old;? but they are to be 
blamed for the speeches that they composed assailing 
one another; for personal abuse is brutal, and even 

eif it be true, that does not acquit of disgrace even 
the man who speaks about such things. And so when 
people called Favorinus a sophist, the mere fact that 
he had quarrelled with a sophist was evidence 
enough ; for that spirit of rivalry of which I spoke is 
always directed against one’s competitors in the 
same craft.® 

His style of eloquence was careless in construction, 
but it was both learned and pleasing. It is said that 
he improvised with ease and fluency. As for the 
speeches against Proxenus, we must conclude that 


Apollonius iii. 11 this slave is referred to as Meno and is 
ed an Ethiopian. 2 An echo of Thuc. ii. 44. 
3 Hesiod, Works and Days 25. 
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pn Piva TOV DaBwpivov TyryepeBo. pyr’ av Evvlei- 
vat, elvar atra peupaxiov PpovTiopa peBdov- 
TOS, paNdov | d€ € epoovros, TOV b€ € emt 7@ dupe Kat 
Tov vmép THY povoudywv Kal Tov dmép TwV Ba- 
Aaveiwy yvnoiovs te amodawopeba Kai &d Lvy- 

— KEeypévous, Kal moAA@ paAdov rods dirocodovpe- 
vous are Tov Adywr, Ov aprorou ot ILuppasverou- 
tovs yap ITuppuwvetous EpeKTLKOUS OVTaS OK 
adatpetrat Kal To Sucdlew Svvacba.. 

Avadeyouevov de abrod Kara ”, ‘Paynv peoTa 
Hv onovdis mavra, Kal yap oy Kal Ogot Tijs ‘EM7- 
vow puvijs a£vverou jay, ovde ToUTOLS ag’ ndoviis 1 7 
aKpdaots Hv, aA Kdxeivous eedye Th TE XH Tow 
Pbeyparos Kal T@ onpaivovrs Tod O BAepparos Kal TQ 

492 prdue Tijs yesrrns « eGehye d€ avTovs Tod Ad ov 
Kal TO emt maou, 6 exetvor pev MOV exdAou?r, eye 
de piroriypiay, emevdy] Tots amodederypsevous epupivet- 
TAL. Ateovos poev ov dxcotoo Aéyerat, Tooodrov Sé 
apeoryKev, 6 Ggov ot ‘Ba aKovoarres. 

ocadra pev vmep TOV pirocopycdvrwy € ev d6&n* 
Tob ooguaretoa. oi 5é Kupiws mpoapyGévres codu- 
oral eyévovro olde’ 

o. LuKeAia Topyiav év Aecovrtivois TVEYKEV, 
és Gv avadepe Hywyeda THY TeV copiorésy TEXVHY, 
WOTTEp és marépa: et yap tov AioyvAov evOupn- 
Betnpev, ws ToAXa. TH Tpaywotg EvveBaAero eoOfrt 
TE aUTHV KaTacKEVaoaS Ket oxpiBavre bynAD Kat 

> % the saying of Aristeides below, p. 583. 
his work was called On the Tropes of Pyrrho. 

® On this sophistic mannerism see below, p. 513. Dio, 

Oration xxxii. 68, ridicules this habit of singing instead of 


speaking, which, he says, has invaded even the law courts ; 
cf. Cicero, Orator 18. 
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Favorinus would neither have conceived nor composed 
them, but that they are the work of an immature 
youth who was intoxicated at the time, or rather he 
vomited them.! But the speeches On One Untimely 
Dead, and For the Gladiators, and For the Baths, I 
judge to be genuine and well written; and this is 
far more true of his dissertations on philosophy, of 
which the best are those on the doctrines of Pyrrho ?; 
for he concedes to the followers of Pyrrho the ability 
to make a legal decision, though in other matters 
they suspend their judgement. 

When he delivered discourses in Rome, the 
interest in them was universal, so much so that even 
those in his audience who did not understand the 
Greek language shared in the pleasure that he gave ; 
for he fascinated even them by the tones of his voice, 
by his expressive glance and the rhythm of his 
speech. They were also enchanted by the epilogue 
of his orations, which they called “The Ode,” % 
though I call it mere affectation, since it is arbi- 
trarily added at the close of an argument that 
has been logically proved. He is said to have 
been a pupil of Dio, but he is as different from 
Dio as any who never were his pupils. This is 
all I have to say about the men who, though they 
pursued philosophy, had the reputation of sophists. 
But those who were correctly styled sophists were 
the following. 

9. Sicily produced Goretas or LrontINniI, and we 
must consider that the art of the sophists carries back 
to him as though he were its father. For if we reflect 
how many additions Aeschylus made to tragedy when 
he furnished her with her proper costume and the 
buskin that gave the actor’s height, with the types 
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e lA to bd {ni 4 3 f A 
paw eBeow ayyedos Te Kal eLayyéAots Kai ols 
em oKnvis TE Kat v7r0 oKnvas. xen mparrew, Tobro 
av ely kat 6 l'opyias to ts Gporexvois. opps: TE yap 
tots cogpiorats: Hp&e Kal Tmapadogodoyias Kat mev- 
paros Kat Tod Ta peyddAa peydws Eppavedew, 
dmoordcedy Te Kal mpooBoday, tp dv 6 Adyos 
Hodlwy éavToo ylyveras Kal coBapuirepos, qepte- 
BaAAero de Kal mrounTiKa ovopuara birép Kdopov Kal 
GEuveTnTOS. ws bev obv Kat paora dmeoxedialer, 
elpyrat prow Kara. dpxas Tob Acyou, Starexbels dé 
AGiynow 750, ynpacKay et peev bare TOV modev 
é aupacOn, ovmTw adja, 6 8é, olpar, Kal Tovs 
eMoyywrdrous aynpTncaro, Kpiriay pev Kal 
493 “AdneBiddny véw ove, OovnvdiSyv dé kal Tlepurréa 
70n ynpacKovTe. Kai ’“Aydbwy dé 6 Tis Tpayew- 
dias trounTys, ov u] Kwpwmota. copov Te Kai KaAKeTrh 
olde, woAAayot Trav lap Boor yopyuater. 

"Epmpemov dé Kal tats Tav ‘EMivev mravnys~ 
peat TOV pev Adyov tov Iv@uxdv azo Tod Bapob 
7ixnoev, ag’ od Kal Xpvaods dvereOn, ev T@ Tob 

vBiou ep, 6 dé “OdAuvpmds Adyos viép Tod 
peyiorou are emroArevOn. oracudlovoay yap Ty 
‘EM d6a., Opav _Opovotas SupBovdos avTots eyEVETO 
Tpémwv emt Tovs BapBdpous Kat mreiAwv GOAa zrovet- 


1 For this term see Glossary. 

2 See p. 482. . 

$ This is one of the most obvious errors of Philostratus. 
Pericles had been dead for two years when Gorgias came to 
Athens. 

* Aristophanes, Thesmophoriazusae 49. Plato, Symposium 
195 foll., with satirical intention makes Agathon ‘speak i in the 
style of Gorgias. 
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of heroes, with messengers who tell what has happened 
at home and abroad, and with the conventions as 
to what must be done both before and behind the | 
scenes, then we find that this is what Gorgias in his 
turn did for his fellow-craftsmen. For he set an 
example to the sophists with his virile and energetic 
style, his daring and unusual expressions, his 
inspired impressiveness, and his use of the grand 
style for great themes; and also with his habit of 
breaking off his clauses and making sudden transi- 
tions,! by which devices a speech gains in sweet- 
ness and sublimity; and he also clothed his style 
with poetic words for the sake of ornament and 
dignity. That he also improvised with the greatest 
facility I have stated at the beginning of my 
narrative ;2 and when, already advanced in years, he 
delivered discourses at Athens, there is nothing 
surprising in the fact that he won applause from the 
crowd ; but he also, as is well known, enthralled the 
most illustrious men, not only Critias and Alcibiades, 
who were both young men, but also Thucydides and 
Pericles® who were by that time well on in years. 
Agathon also, the tragic poet, whom Comedy calls 
a clever poet and “lovely in his speech,’ 4 often 
imitates Gorgias in his iambics. 

Moreover, he played a distinguished part at the 
religious festivals of the Greeks, and declaimed his 
Pythian Oration from the altar; and for this his statue 
was dedicated in gold and was set up in the temple 
of the Pythian god. His Olympian Oration dealt with 
a theme of the highest importance to the state. For, 
seeing that Greece was divided against itself, he 
came forward as the advocate of reconciliation, and 
tried to turn their energies against the barbarians 
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ofa Td Grrrwv Tas GAAjAwWY mddEs, GAAG THY 
t&v BapBapwy ywpav. 6 dé éemirtdduos, dv dindOev 
“AG VOW, ElpNnTaLr pev emi Tots ex TOV TroAguwv, 
ous Keniate Sanson Edv ézraivois babar, copia 
dé _direpBaddovon _Sdyrertan Tra,pog uve TE yap 
Tous ‘AGnvaious émit Mijdous re Kat. Ilépoas Kat 
TOV avrov voov TO ‘Odvperruc aywrilopevos dbrrep 
djovolas pev Tis 7 os Tovs “EM yvas | ovdev bu- 
7AGev, eret0n) mpos ” Onvaious HY apyns épavras, hv 
ovK ig kTncacbat pn TO SpacTipiov aipovpevous, 
evdveTpube dé Tots T&v Mndindv Tporraiwy emaivots, 
evderkvujievos avrois, ort Ta pev kard TOV Bap- 
dpe TpoTraLa Uuvous atraitel, Ta S€ KaTAa TOV 
‘EM jive Opyvous. 

Aéyerat dé 3 Topyias és KTM Kal éxarov 
eAdcas eT, pa KaraAvOfvar Td o@pa. to Tob 
ynpws, add’ dprios KkaraBrdvat Kat Tas aicbncets 
Pav. 

v : IIpwraydpas bE 6 O "ABSnpirns copiorns Anpo- 
Kptrou” per aKpoatns olor eyevero, wptAnoe be 
Kal tots ex Ilepody pdyous Kara THY Bepfou emt 
thy “EAAdda éAaow. Tra:TT}p yap Vv avr@ Maiav- 
Spos_ movrw KaTEcKEvacpevos mapa moods TOV 
ev Th Opden, deLdpevos 5€ Kal Tov Bepsqy oixia TE 
Kat cb pous TV uvovatay Tov paywv TH mraw8t map" 
avroo eupero. ov ) yap Traevouor Tous py Ilépoas 
Ilépoat payor, iy a) 6 Bactheds 2k To 5é 
ee adorew, etre eto Deot, etre ovK Elot, Soxet 

(iL of, Isocrates, Panegyric 42. 
* This is a lapse of memory on the part of Philostratus. 
Diogenes Laertius tells this story of Democritus, not of 


Protagoras. For the father of Democritus as the host of 
Xerxes cf. Valerius Maximus viii. 7. 
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and to persuade them not to regard one another’s 
cities as the prize to be won by their arms, but 
rather the land of the barbarians.1 The Funeral 
Oration, which he delivered at Athens, was spoken in 
honour of those who had fallen in the wars, to whom 
the Athenians awarded public funerals and panegyrics, 
and it is composed with extraordinary cleverness. 
For though he incited the Athenians against the 
Medes and Persians, and was arguing with the same 
purpose as in the Olympian Oration, he said nothing 
about a friendly agreement with the rest of the 
Greeks,: for this reason, that it was addressed to 
Athenians who had a passion for empire, and that 
could not be attained except by adopting a drastic 
line of policy. But he dwelt openly on their victories 
over the Medes and praised them for these, making 
it evident to them the while that victories over bar- 
barians call for hymns of praise, but victories over 
Greeks for dirges. 

It is said that though Gorgias attained to the age 
of 108, his body was not weakened by old age, but 
to the end of his life he was in sound condition, and 
his senses were the senses of a young man. 

10. Protagoras or ABpERA, the sophist, was a pupil 
of Democritus in the city of his birth, and he also 
associated with the Persian magi? when Xerxes led 
his expedition against Greece. For his father was 
Maeander, who had amassed wealth beyond most 
men in Thrace; he even entertained Xerxes in his 
house, and, by giving him presents, obtained his 
permission for his son to study with the magi. For 
the Persian magi do not educate those that are not 
Persians, except by command of the Great King. 
And when he says that he has no knowledge whether 
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por IIpwraydpas éx ris epouxijs mawevocews 
mapavopjoa pdyo. yap emBewdlovor pev ols 
> “A ~ A \ 9 ~ 4 ~ / 

adavas Sp@ou, ri Sé éx havepod Sd€av rot Pevov 
Katadvovow ov BovAdpevor Soxety map’ avrod 
Sivacbar. Sia ev 57 Tobto maons ys tao °AOn- 

, > 4 e 4 f e . os 7 
vaiwy jAdOn, ws pev tives, Kpileis, ws Sé eviots 
Soxe?, ujndou éemevexOeions uy KpilevTt. vicous dé 
? ? / > , A A > , 4 
e€ jreipwv apetBwv Kat tas ’"AOnvaiwy rpujpets 
dvAarrouevos mdaoats Oaddrrais éveomappévas 
KaTédu mAdwy ev akaTiw piKpa. 

To dé puobod Staréyecbat mpaHtos edpe, mpatos 
dé mapédwKev “KAAnot mpGypa ov peunrov, & yap 
adv Samdvyn omrovdalopev, paGAdov doralducba Trav 
mpotka. yvovs d€ tov IIpwraydpav 6 TAdrwv 
cepvds pev épunvevovra, evumridlovra Sé TH 

495 OELVOTNTL Kai TOU Kat waKpoAoywrepov TOD oup- 
pétpov, THV idéay adtod pi0w pwaxp@ éxapaxTy- 
pioev. 

wa’. ‘“Immmias d€ 6 oodioris 6 "HAeios ro pev 
PVNLovuKoY OUTW TL Kal ynpdoKwYy éppwro, ws Kat 
TEVTHKOVTA OvoLaTwY akovoas Amat amTouynpoved- 
ew avdra Kal’ Hv jrovoe Taéw, eonyero 5é és Tas 
Suardfers yewpmeTpiay aorpovopiay povoixny pub- 
pots, SueAéyero 5é€ kat mept Cwypadias Kai sept 
dyaAparoroas. Tatra érépwht, év Aaxedainovt 

1 For these triremes, sixty in number, ef. Plutarch, 
Pericles 11. 

2 Protagoras 349 a and Gorgias 520 c. 


3 This is the myth of Prometheus and Epimetheus in the 
Protagoras. . 
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the gods exist or not, I think that Protagoras derived 
this heresy from his Persian education. For though 
the magi invoke the gods in their secret rites, they 
avoid any public profession of belief in a deity, 
because they do not wish it to be thought that their 
own powers are derived from that source. It was 
for this saying that he was outlawed from the whole 
earth by the Athenians, as some say after a trial, but 
others hold that the decree was voted against him 
without the form of a trial. And so he passed from 
island to island and from continent to continent, and 
while trying to avoid the Athenian triremes! which 
were distributed over every sea, he was drowned 
when sailing in a small boat. 

He was the first to introduce the custom of 
charging a fee for lectures, and so was the first to 
hand down to the Greeks a practice which is not to be 
despised, since the pursuits on which we spend money 
we prize more than those for which no money is 
charged. Plato recognized* that though Protagoras 
had a dignified style of eloquence, that dignity was a | 
mask for his real indolence of mind, and that he was 
at times too long-winded and lacked a sense of 
proportion, and so, in a long myth, he hit off the 
main characteristics of the other's style.§ 

11. Hrppras or Exits, the sophist, had such extra- 
ordinary powers of memory, even in his old age, 
that after hearing fifty names only once he could 
repeat them from memory in the order in which he 
had heard them. He introduced into his discourses 
discussions on geometry, astronomy, music, and 
rhythms, and he also lectured on painting and the 
art of sculpture. These were the subjects that he 
handled in other parts of Greece, but in Sparta he 
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Sé yévn te Sujet mdéAewv Kal amroukias Kal Epya, 
9 A e ‘4 4 4 , MM ~ 
eet) of Aaxedayucviot 51a 7d BovAco8ar dpyew TF 
4 TavTn E€xaupov. éotiw dé adta@ Kat Tpwirds 
SudAoyos, od Adyos: 6 Néotwp ev Tpoia adrovon 
BaroriMerat NeomroAduw rH “AyiAAéws, & xp7 
" 5 , ” 5 9 > 6c , 8 1 yy a 5 
emitndevovta avdp’ ayabor daivecbar.1 mdetora dé 
“EAA A 4 e 4 m~, “HA 5 50 a 
Hvwv mpecpevoas virep THS Loos ovdapLod 
KatéAvce THY éavtot Sdfav Syunyopa@v te Kai 
duaAeyouevos, GAAd Kal xpipara mAciora efédcbe 
Kat dudAats eveypagn moAewv pikpadv Te Kat peld- 
vov. mapnre Kal es tTHv “IvuKdv brrép xpnuaTwv, 
TO O€ TrOAixviov TObTO LiKeAiKoi elow, ods 6 TAdtrwv 
emLOKWTTEL, EvOOKYLa@Y dé Kal Tov aAAOoVY xpdovoY 
EDedye THv “EAAdéa év ’Odvptria Adyots srouxidous 
Kat treppovtiopevois ed. éppunveve dé odK éAdTOs, 
a wepitT@s Kat Kara dvow, es odiya KaTa- 
gpevywv THY €k TroUnTiKAS GvopaTa. 
o f A ~ , ww” r 
iB’. Tpodixov 8é€ rot Keiov dvoya rocotrov 
> A tA > a ‘ e 4 A V4 > a 
emt copia eyéveto, ws Kai Tov U'pvAXov év Bow rtois 
de0&vra axpodoOa SdSiareyouevov, xafiordvra éy- 
yunTny Tot cdparos. mpeoBedwv dé trapa °AOn- 
vatous mapeAOwy és to BovAevtnpiov tkaveiratos 
édofev avOpwmwv, kairo. SvajKoov Kat Bapd dbey- 
yopevos. avixveve 5é odros Tods evratpidas THY 
véwy Kat Tovs ex TV Baléwyv olkwv, ws Kal mpoké- 
1 Cobet would read ylyveoGar. 

1 i.e. he was given the privileges of a citizen. 

* In Plato Hippias Maior 282" Hippias says that at 
Inycus alone, a small city, he made more than twenty 
minae, 7.¢. about £80; Plato scoffs at the luxurious Sicilians 
for paying to learn virtue, whereas at Sparta Hippias made 
nothing. 

8 Xenophon. 
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described the different types of states and colonies 
and their activities, because the Spartans, owing to 
their desire for empire, took pleasure in this kind of 
discourse. There is also extant by him a Trojan 
dialogue which is not an oration—Nestor in Troy, 
after it has been taken, expounds to Neoptolemus 
the son of Achilles what course one ought to pursue 
in order to win a good name. On behalf of Elis 
he went on more embassies than any other Greek, 
and in no case did he fail to maintain his reputation, 
whether when making public speeches or lecturing, 
and at the same time he amassed great wealth and 
was enrolled in the tribes! of cities both great and 
small. In order to make money he also visited 
Inycus, a small town in Sicily, to whose people Plato 
alludes sarcastically.2 In the rest of his time also 
he won renown for himself, and used to charm the 
whole of Greece at Olympia by his ornate and care- 
fully studied orations. His style was never meagre, 
but copious and natural, and he seldom had to take 
refuge in the vocabulary of the poets. 

12. Propicus or Cros had so great a reputation 
for wisdom that even the son of Gryllus,’ when he 
was a prisoner in Boeotia,‘ used to attend his lectures, 
after procuring bail for himself. When he came 
on an embassy to Athens and appeared before the 
Senate, he proved to be the most capable ambassador 
possible, though he was hard to hear and had a very 
deep bass voice.5 He used to hunt out well-born 
youths and those who came from wealthy families,® 

4 There is no other evidence for this imprisonment of 
Xenophon, but it may have occurred in 412 when the 
Boeotians took Oropus; cf. Thucydides viii. 60. 


5 Probably an echo of Plato, Protagoras 316 a. 
6 Plato, Suphist 231 p. | 
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vous ext faba Tavrns ths Ofpas, Xpnparwv TE yap 
HTTWV eTuyxave Kal i ndovais ededwKer. THY dE “Hpa- 
KA€ous aipecw tov tod IIpodixov Adyov od Kar’ 
dpxas emepypoOnv, ovde Bevogav amntiwce pa 
ovdxt epunveboa. Kal ti av xapaxrypiloevy THv 
Tot ITpodixou yAarrav, Sevodavtos adriv ixavds 
 brroypadgovros ; 

497 ty’. II@Aov dé ov “Axpayavrivov Dopyias 

| oopioriy eSeuedernae TONG, ws pact, Xenparwr, 
Kat yap 57) Kal Tav mAouTouvTay 6 IIddos. eiot 
dé, of dact Kai Ta mdpico, Kat Ta. dyribera, Kal Td, 
OpovoréAeura I1dAov evdpnKevar mp@rov, odK dplas 
A€yovres, TH yap Tougde dyAaig tod Adyou IadAos 
evpypevy KaTEexXpnoaTo, ofev 6 I[Adrewv Samrdeoy 
avTov emt TH pirorysic, TAUTH dnoiv: “ & A@ore 
II Ae, va oe Tmpocetmre KQTG, O€.” 

8’. Ot d€ Kat Opactpayov tov KadynSoviov 
ev oogiotais ypadovres Soxotct pow mrapakovew 
I]Adrwvos Aéyovros 1 radrov elvar A€ovra Supe? iv 
Kal _ovxogarreiy Opacdpaxove Sixoypadiay yap 
avrg mpopépovrds é€oTt ov Tada Kat TO ev duKxa- 
ornpious ovKopavrobvra TpiBeoBau. 

498 we . "Avripavra d€ TOV ‘Papvovovov ovx old’, 
eire xpnarov Set mpocetmety, etre pairov. xen- 
OTOS [Lev yap mpoceipyobw dua TAd€° eoTpaTHynce 
metora, evixnoe mreioTa, E€HKOVTA TpLpEct TE- 
mAnpwpevats noenoe “AGnvaiors TO VOUTLKOY, ixa- 
vwtatos avOpurrrwy edo€ev eimeiy Te Kal yuadvat: dia 

1 Aéyovros Cobet adds. 


1 Memorabilia ii. 1. 21. 

* Gorgias 4678. In the Greek the sentence contains two 
jingles of sound such as Polus and his school employed. 
cf. Plato, Symposium, 185. 8 Republic, 341 c. 
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so much so that he even had agents employed in this 
pursuit ; for he had a weakness for making money 
and. was addicted to pleasure. Even Xenophon? did 
not disdain to relate the fable of Prodicus called The 
Choice of Heracles, which I mentioned when I began 
my narrative. As for the language of Prodicus, why 
should I describe its characteristics, when Xenophon 
has given so complete a sketch of it? 

13. Portus or AcricEnTuM, the sophist, was trained 
in the art by Gorgias, and for this he paid, as we are 
told, very high fees; for in fact Polus was a wealthy 
man. Some say that Polus was the first to use clauses 
thatjexactly balance, antitheses, and similar endings ; 
but they are mistaken in so saying; for rhetorical orna- 
ment of this kind was already invented, and Polus 
merely employed it to excess. Hence Plato, to express 
his contempt for Polus because of this affectation, says : 
“QO polite Polus! to address you in your own style.” 2 

14, Those who include TurasyMacuus oF CHAL- 
CEDON among the sophists fail, in my opinion, to 
understand Plato when he says® that shaving a lion 
is the same thing as trying to get the law of 
Thrasymachus. For this saying really amounts to 
taunting him with writing legal speeches for clients, 
and spending his time in the law courts trumping 
up cases for the prosecution. 

15. As for ANTIPHON oF RHAMNUs, I am uncertain 
whether one ought to call him a good or a bad 
man. On the one hand he may be called a good 
man, for the following reasons. Very often he held 
commands in war, very often he was victorious ; 
he added to the Athenian navy sixty fully equipped 
triremes; he was held to be the most able of men, 
both in the art of speaking and in the invention 
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pev Sy Taira Ewol TE emratveTéos Kal ETEpW. KaKOS 
8° dv etxdtws Sia Tdd€ paivorto: Katréhvoe THY 
Snpoxpariay, . edovdwae TOV "APnvatav Ojjpov, 
ehaxwvice Kar’ apyas pev dpavas, Uorepov 8 
eminhus, Tupavvewy TeTpakooiwy Shuov emaphKe 
Tots "AGnvaiwy mpdypacw. 

“Pyropucy; v Ge Tov "Avrid@vta ot pev ovK ovoay 


: evpeiv, of 8 edpnpevnv avgjcar, yevecbar TE avrov 


499 


ot t wey avropabas coder, ot O€ Ek TraTpos.. Tar épo. 
yop elvan 67) avTa@ Lespidov dddoKadov p pyTopiKdiv 
dywr, ds dous Te TeV ev Surdper Kat Tov TOO 
KAewiov émaidevcer. miBavwratos Oe é “Avrip@v 
yevopevos Kal mpoapn els Ne éoTwp emt TD , mept 
TavTos elroy dv metoas vnmrevleis a dcpodcets emny~ 
yetAev, ws oudev ovTw Sewov épovyTrwr axos, 6 pn 
efeheiy THS yvouns. kadarerat dé 7 Kwppota 
TOU “Avrip@vros ws Sewot Ta SixaviKa Kai Adyous 
Kara Too Stxaiou _ SvyKeysevous dmodopévov ToA- 
Adv Xenudrwv avrois pddvora Tots KwOduvevouow. 
TouTt Orroiay EXEL guow, eyes dnAwdow* dvOpurrot 
Kara ev Tas dMas € eTLOTH MAS Kal Téxvas TUHL@OL 
TOUS ev éxdorn avTav mpovxovTas Kat Oavydlovot - 
TOV larpav TOUS padov Tapa TOUS HTTov, bavpa- 
Covot . ev parry Kal “ovotky TOV copureEpov, 
scheme of the Seana revolution, and of his rhetorical 
anny, is probably derived from Thucydides viii. 68. 
Icibiades. 
3 NyevO4s is an epic word and the reference is to the 


pd.puaxoy ynwevOés used by Helen, Odyssey iv. 221. 
4 A paraphrase of Euripides, Orestes 1-3: 
ovk tori ovdéev devdv 0’ elwety Eros 
ovde mados ovde cuudopda BeAaTOos 
js ov Qv Aparr’ &yGos dvOpwrov vers. 
40 
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of themes. On these grounds, then, he deserves 
praise from me or any other. But on the other 
hand there are evidently good reasons for regarding 
him as a bad man, and they are the following. He 
broke up the democracy ; he enslaved the Athenian 
people; he sided with Sparta, secretly at first, 
but openly later on; and he let loose on the public 
life of Athens the mob of the Four Hundred 
Tyrants.1 

Some say that Antiphon invented rhetoric which 
before him did not exist, others that it was already 
invented, but that he widened its scope; some say 
that he was self-taught, others that he owed his 
erudition to his father’s teaching. For, say they, his 
father was Sophilus who taught the art of composing 
rhetorical speeches and educated the son of Cleinias,* 
as well as other men of great influence. Antiphon 
achieved an extraordinary power of persuasion, and 
having been nicknamed “ Nestor’ because of his 
ability to convince his hearers, whatever his theme, 
he announced a course of “sorrow-assuaging °” 
lectures, asserting that no one could tell him of a. 
grief so terrible that he could not expel it from the 
mind.* Antiphon is attacked in Comedy for being 
too clever in legal matters, and for selling for large 
sums of money speeches composed in defiance of 
justice for the use of clients whose case was especially 
precarious. The nature of this charge I will proceed 
to explain. In the case of other branches of science 
and the arts, men pay honour to those who have 
won distinction in any one of these fields; that is to 
say, they pay more honour to physicians who are 
skilful than to those who are less skilful; in the arts 
of divination and music they admire the expert, and 
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THY avTHY Kal TeEpt TEKTOVLKS Kat mrad Bavavccy 
TE pevor pidov, pyTopuchy de émawodor pev, 
dromrevouat d€ ws mravodpyov eal Piroxpyparov 
Kab Kare, Tob Sucatov VYKEYLEVIY. yeryvaoxovor 
5 ovrw TEpt Ths TExVNS oux of 7oAAot povov,! GAA 
Kat TOV oTovbaiwy ot eMoyasraros: kadotor 
yooy dewovs pyropas Tous ixavdds pev ouverTas, 
ixavads dé epunvevovras, ovK evpnpov emevupiay 
TE pevor Tt 1 COVERTIMOTL. oe dé dvow 
TOLAUT AY eyovros ovK ametkos HV, oluar, yeverOat 
Kal TOV “Avripvra Kwpdlas Adyov atra padora 
kwppdovons Ta Adyou & La. 
méOave poev obv rept LurceAtav tao Atovuciou 
Tod Tupavvov, tas 8° airias, éf’ als amméfaver, 
“Avripavre paMov 7; i] Atovuciw mpocypadopev™ due- 
500 pavrce yap Tas Too Avovvoiov tpaywoias, ed’ als 
6 Atoviotos eppover petlov 7 emt TH TupayvedeLy, 
orovbdLlovros bé Tob Tupdvvov mept evyeveias yar- 
Kod Kal €popevou Tous TapovTas, Tis Tmeupos 7 
joos, TOV Gpisrov XaAKov ven, maparuxay 6 
"Avtidav TQ ) Ady “ eyw dipurov’ ” édn “ol8a TOV 
ABhynow, ob yeyovaow at 2 ‘ApuoBiov Kai “Apto- 
ToyelTovos elxoves. ETL bev on) ToUrous ameBavev, 
as thépmwv Tov Atoviavov Kal Tpemey én’ avrov 
Tovs LukeAwras. ypapte 5é 6 “AvrupOv mpirov 


* Ha NDov Kayser; yévov Cobet. 
2 al Cobet adds, 


1 Since the regular meaning of Néyou déca is ‘*noteworthy,” 
ee Philostratus intended nothing but a compliment to 


Anti 

: Philostratus confuses the orator Antiphon with a poet of 
the same name, who is said by Plutarch, On the Flatterer, 
to have been put to death for his rash epigram. The 
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for carpentering and all the inferior trades they 
cast the same sort of vote; only in the case of 
rhetoric, even while they praise it they suspect it of 
being rascally and mercenary and constituted in 
despite of justice. And it is not only the crowd who 
so regard this art, but also the most distinguished 
among the men of sound culture. At any rate they 
apply the term “clever rhetorician”’ to those who 
show skill in the invention of themes and their ex- 
position, thus attaching a far from flattering label 
to this particular excellence. Seeing that such con- 
ditions exist, it was, I think, not unnatural that 
Antiphon like the rest should become a theme for 
Comedy ; for it is just the things which deserve to 
be a theme that Comedy makes fun of.} 

He was put to death in Sicily by Dionysius the 
tyrant,? and I ascribe to Antiphon himself rather 
than to Dionysius the responsibility for his death. 
For he used to run down the tragedies of Dionysius, 
though Dionysius prided himself more on these than 
on his power as a tyrant ; and once when the tyrant 
was interested in finding out where the best kind 
of bronze was produced, and asked the bystanders 
what continent or island produced the best bronze, 
Antiphon broke into the conversation and _ said, 
“The best I know of is at Athens, of which the 
statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton® have been 
made.” The result of this behaviour was that he 
was put to death on the charge of plotting against 
Dionysius and turning the Sicilians against him. 
And Antiphon was in the wrong, in the first place, 


Athenian orator was executed in 411 and the tyranny of 
Dionysius did not begin till about 404. 
8 Who overthrew the tyrants at Athens. 
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bev Tupdvvw mpooxpovwr, td’ & Civ ypynro waAdov 
 olkot Snpoxpareiobar, ererra LineAudtas pev 
érevbepav, "AOnvaiouvs Se SovAovpevos. Kat pnv 
Kal Tob tpaywolay moveiy amdaywv tov Avovicvov 
amiyev adrov Tod padupety, ai yap Tovaide ozrovdat 
padvpor, Kai ot tvpavvor. dé aiperwrepoe tots 
dpyopevots avidpevou! wadAov 7 Evyteivovtes, et yap 
dvycovow, ATTov pev amoKrevodow, Artov Se 
Budoovral ® re Kal apmdoovrat, TUpavvos 5€ Tpayw- 
Olas émuriMdpevos latp@ eixdoOw vooodvre pév, 
€avrov S€ Oepamevovri: ai yap pvboroia Kai at 
pov@dias Kal ot puOpoi Tav xopav Kai 4h THv nOdv 
ppnow, wv avdyKn Ta mAciw xpnora paiveoBar, 
petaxaret® rods tupdvvous tot dmapairyrov Kal 
ofodpot, Kabdmep ai dappaxomociat tas vdoous. 
radra, 1) Katnyopiay "Avriddvros, aAAd EvpBov- 
Niay és wdvtas Hywpcba Tob pu) exxadretcBat Tas 
Tupavvidas, pndé és dpynv ayew 70n wpa. 

Adyot 8 adroé Siuxavixol pév adeiovs, ev ols 
n SewdtTyns Kal wav TO ex Téxvns EyKerrat, opic- 
tucot S5é Kal €repor pév, codiotixwtepos Sé 6 
Umép Tis dpovoias, ev @ yvuyodoyiat te Aaprrpat 
Kat piddoopo. ceuvy Te amayyedia Kat éemyvio- 
pévn mowntixots dvduace Kal Ta amroTadnv Eppn- 
vevomeva, TapamAjow TaV Tmediwy Tots AEiots. 

501 os. Kptrias 8€ 6 oodtorns ef pev Karéduce 
1 dveuévoe Kayser; dviduevoc Richards. 
2 Spdcovra Mss., Kayser ; dpdtovra: Jahn ; Bidcovra Cobet ; 


cf. Plato, Republic, 5748; dvacrdoovra Richards. 
$ ueraBdddr\ec Kayser; metaxadre? Cobet. 
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for provoking a collision with a tyrant under whom 
he had chosen to live rather than be under a 
democracy at home ; secondly he was wrong in trying 
to free the Sicilians, whereas he had tried to 
enslave the Athenians. Furthermore, in diverting 
Dionysius from writing tragedy he really diverted 
him from being easy-going ; for pursuits of that sort 
belong to an easy temper, and their subjects may 
well prefer tyrants when they are slack rather than 
when they are strung up. For when they slacken 
their energies they will put fewer men to death, they 
will do less violence and plunder less; so that a 
tyrant who occupies himself with tragedies may be 
likened to a physician who is sick, but is trying to 
heal himself. For the writing of myths and monodies 
and choric rhythms and the representation of char- 
acters, the greater part of which necessarily present 
what is morally good, diverts tyrants from their own 
implacable and violent temper as taking medicines 
diverts the course of disease. What I have just said 
we must not regard as an indictment of Antiphon, 
but rather as advice to all men not to provoke tyrants 
against themselves, or excite to wrath their savage 
dispositions. 

A good many of his legal speeches are extant, and 
they show his great oratorical power and all the 
effects of art. Of the sophistic type there are 
several, but more sophistic than any is the speech 
On Concord, in which are brilliant philosophical 
maxims and a lofty style of eloquence, adorned 
moreover with the flowers of poetical vocabulary ; 
and their diffuse style makes them seem like smooth 
plains. 

16. Critias the sophist, even though he did over- 
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tov “A@nvaiwy Sijov, ow KaKkds — katadvbetn 
yap av kat td’ éavTod Sijuos ovTw Ti émnppevos, 
Ws pndé THY Kata vopous apxdvTwr axpodaba: — 
3 > bd A “~ A > , 9Q7 A 
GAA’ emet AapTpads pev eAaxwvice, mpovdidov dé 
\ @ , , A A 4 A , “a 
Ta lepd, KaOrjpe Se dua Avodvdpov ra reixyn, ovs 
°° nA “~ >A@ ‘ 4 “A 4 “~ “EA 
jAauve TOv "AOnvaiwy ro orhval mot THs ‘EA- 
, 3 a 4 4 > A > 
Addos adnpetro méAcpov Aakxwvixov aveiwv és 
4 ” 4 ?A@ a 4 by 4 
mdvras, €b Tis TOV nvatov pevyovta Se€oiro, 
wpdrnte 5é Kat puarpovia Tods TpidKovTa dzrEepe- 
BddXero Bovredpards te atdmov trois Aaxeda- 
, 4 e 4 e + A 
poviots ~vveAduPavev, ws prnArAdcBotos 7 *Arrixy 
anodavbein ths tav avOpwirrwv ayédns éexKevw- 
Qeioa, KdKioTos avOpwrwy Euorye daiverar Evp- 
mavTwv, wv éml KaKia Gvoua. Kal ef pev azrai- 
3 " > 1o e VA if) 4 A“ e 4 
evros wv es rade br7xOn, Eppwro av 6 Adyos 
trois pdoxovow tro Werradias Kai Tis éxeivy 
e tAd ] } > A AY 3 th) 
OpuAlas mapepOopévas atrov, Ta yap amaidevra 
70n edrapdywya mdvrws és Biov atpeow: ézel 
dé apiora prev Hv tremrawevpevos, yuwpas dé mAci- 
e 4 > 4 F 3 , a 
oras épunvetwr, es Apwridnv 8 dvadépwr, Os 
peta LdAwva *AOnvaios FpEev, ove dv Siadvyou 
mapa Tots moAXois airiay TO py) ov Kaxia dvcews 
dpaprety Tatra. Kal yap ad Kaxeivo dromov 
LwKpdre. pev TH Lwdpovioxov py opowOvar 
avrév, @ mActora 57 cuvepitoaddyce copwrdatw 


1 A favourite oratorical theme ; cf. Thucydides iii. 58. 

2 For the disorder and licence of the Thessalians cf. Plato, 
Crito 53 p, and the proverb ‘* Thessalian forcible persuasion ” 
in Julian and Eunapius. 
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throw democratic government at Athens, was not 
thereby proved to be a bad man; for the democracy 
might well have been overthrown from within, since 
it had become so overbearing and insolent that it 
would not heed even those who governed according 
to the established laws. But seeing that he con- 
spicuously sided with Sparta, and betrayed the holy 
places! to the enemy; that he pulled down the 
walls by the agency of Lysander; that he deprived 
the Athenians whom he drove into exile of any 
place of refuge in Greece by proclaiming that Sparta 
would wage war on any that should harbour an 
Athenian exile; that in brutality and bloodthirstiness 
he surpassed even the Thirty; that he shared in the 
monstrous design of Sparta to make Attica look like 
a mere pasture for sheep by emptying her of her 
human herd; for all this I hold him to be the 
greatest criminal of all who are notorious for crime. 
Now if he had been an uneducated man, led astray 
into these excesses, there would be some force in the 
explanation of those who assert that he was demoral- 
ized by Thessaly 2 and the society that he frequented 
there ; for characters that lack education are easily 
led to choose any sort of life. But since he had 
been highly educated and frequently delivered 
himself of philosophical maxims, and his family 
dated back to Dropides who was archon at Athens 
next after Solon, he cannot be acquitted in the 
sight of most men of the charge that these crimes 
were due to his own natural wickedness. Then again 
it is a strange thing that he did not grow to be like 
Socrates, the son of Sophroniscus, with whom above 
all others he studied philosophy and who had the 
reputation of being the wisest and the most just 
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Te Kal Sixavordtw tav ed éavtTod Sd€avti, Oer- 
Tadois 5° opowO vat, Trap’ ols ayepwxia Kal 
dKxparos Kal TupavviKa ev oww orovddlerar. 
GAN’ Spws ovde ®erraXoil oodias mpédovv, a.’ 
eyopytatov ev Oerradig puxpad Kat peilovs md- 

502 Acts es [ opytav 6p@oa. Tov Acovrivor, peTeBadov 
5° dv Kai és 70 Kpurialew, et Twa THs €auTou 
cogias emidersy 6 Kpirias wap’ adrots errovetro- 
6 be Tpeeheu prev tovtov, Bapurépas 98 avrois 
€mroieu TAS ddvyapxias Siaheydevos Tots exe’ 
Suvarois Kal kadamromevos prev SnwoKparias a- 
maons, SiaBdrArAwv 8° ‘AGnvaiovs, ws mAciora av- 
Opwrrewv dpapravovras, wore evOupovpévy Tabra 
Kpirias dv etn @erradods SiepPopws padAdov 7 
Kpuriay Oerradoi. 

"AvéBave prev odv id trav adi OpacdBovdrov, 
ot Karhyov amo Durjs 1 TOV Sijpov, oe? 8° eviows 
dvnp dyabos yeveoba: mapa THY TedeuTHY, ered) 
evradiw TH Tupavvidi éxpyoaro’ éuol dé amo- 
mepavOen pndeva avOpwimrwy Kahdds 87) dmoBaveiv 
brrép dv ovK opbds etAero, du a pou SoKet Kal 7 
codia rot dvBpos. Kal Ta, Ppovriopara, WrTov 
orovdaobhvat tots “EAAnow: et yap pi) opodo- 
ynoe o Adyos TH nGet, dMorpig TH yAwrrn 56- 
Eouev pbéyyeBar, waTep ot avdAoi. 

Thy dé idéav Tot Adyou Soyparias 6 Kpurias 
Kat ToAvyyvwpwv ceuvordoyjoait Te ixavwraros ov 


1 pvyiis Kayser ; vAfjs Bentley, Cobet. 


1 i.e. he lost his life in its cause. For this favourite figure 
cf. p. 590 and Gymnasticus 34; it is derived from Isocrates, 
Archidamus 45. 

2 An echo of Aeschines, Against Ctesiphon 623; cf. 
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of his times ; but did grow to be like the Thessalians, 
who maintain by force an insolent arrogance, and 
practise tyrannical customs even in their wine-drink- 
ing. However, not even the Thessalians neglected 
learning, but all the cities great and small in Thessaly 
tried to write like Gorgias and looked to Gorgias of 
Leontini; and they would have changed over and 
tried to write like Critias, if Critias had made any 
public display in their country of his own peculiar 
skill. But for this kind of success he cared nothing, 
and instead he tried to make the oligarchies more 
oppressive to the people, by conversing with the 
men in power there and assailing all popular govern- 
ment, and by falsely accusing the Athenians of an 
unheard of number of crimes; so that, taking all 
this into consideration, it would seem that Critias 
corrupted the Thessalians, rather than the Thessalians 
Critias. 

He was put to death by Thrasybulus and his 
party who restored the democracy from Phyle, and 
there are those who think that he played an honour- 
able part at the last, because his tyranny became his 
shroud.! But let me declare my opinion that no 
human being can be said to have died nobly for a 
cause that he took up in defiance of the right. And . 
I believe that this is the reason why this man’s 
wisdom and his writings are held in slight esteem by 
the Greeks; for unless our public utterances and our 
moral character are in accord, we shall seem, like 
flutes, to speak with a tongue that is not our own.? 

As regards the style of his oratory, Critias 
abounded in brief and sententious sayings, and he 


1 Corinthians xiii. .» **I am become as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal.” 
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THhv Swvpappwdyn ceuvodoyiay, ovd€ Karadevyou- 
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4 , ? > ~ 9g ? 4 4 
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, \ b) “~ lg > 3 a 
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, 3 , A A lo lg ~ b] 
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‘' A “a 
uC’. SH b€ Lewpnv 7 epeotnxvia 7 *looxpa- 
a “~ 4 
Tous TOU aodiorod onpart, edéornke S5é Kal ofov 
qdovoa, wet0w Karnyopet Tod avdpds, jv cuve- 
BdaAero pntopiKkois vouows Kat WOeor, mdpica Kal 
avrifera Kat opovoréAeuta ovx etpwv mpaTos, 
GAN’ edpnpevots ed xpnodpevos, emreneAnOn Sé Kat 
meptBoAjns Kat puduod Kai ovvOyKns Kal KpdTov. 
tauvtt 8 yroipacé mov Kai tiv Arnpoobevous 
~ > 
504 yA@rrav’ Anpoobervns yap pabnrys pev *Ioatov, 
CnAwrns S€ “Iooxpdrovs yevdopevos tirepeBadeTOo 
avrov Ouu@ Kal émpopa Kat mepiBoAj Kai taxv- 





1 Lucian, Lextiphanes 24, satirizes the hyperatticism which 
consists in using obsolete or rare words; on the Atticism of 
the Sophists see Introduction. 

2 On the invention of rpooBodal by Gorgias see Glossary. |! 

3 For repi8or4 see Glossary. 
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was most skilful in the use of elevated language, 
but not of the dithyrambic sort, nor did he have 
recourse to words borrowed from poetry ; but his was 
the kind of elevated language that is composed of 
the most appropriate words and is not artificial. I 
observe, moreover, that he was a master of concise 
eloquence, and that even when he maintained the 
tone proper to a speech in defence, he used to make 
vigorous attacks on his opponent; and that he 
Atticized, but in moderation, nor did he use out- 
landish words 1—for bad taste in Atticizing is truly 
barbarous—but his Attic words shine through his 
discourse like the gleams of the sun’s rays. Crritias 
also secures a charming effect by passing without 
connectives from one part of his speech to another.? 
Then, too, Critias strives for the daring and unusual 
- both in thought and expression, yet his eloquence 
is somewhat lacking in virility, though it is agreeable 
and smooth, like the breath of the west wind. 
17..The Siren which stands on the tomb of 
IsocraTes the sophist—its pose is that of one singing 
—testifies to the man’s persuasive charm, which he 
combined with the conventions and customs of 
rhetoric. For though he was not the inventor of 
clauses that exactly balance, antitheses, and similar 
endings, since they had already been invented, 
nevertheless he employed those devices with great 
skill. He also paid great attention to rhetorical . 
amplification,? rhythm, structure, and a striking 
effect, and in fact it was by his study of these very 
things that Demosthenes achieved his eloquence. For 
though Demosthenes was a pupil of Isaeus, it was 
on Isocrates that he modelled himself, but he sur- 
passed him in fire and impetuosity, in amplification, 
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pevovow. Gpws 8° ouK dmearovdale Tov Kowa’ | 
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"AOnvators Si7rov Suwpfobro, Kat ols qept Tijs 
elpnvns ouveypaper, dveokevale Tous “AGnvaious 
Ths 8 GTTNS» ws Kaxds ev avurh aKovovTas, 
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1 On the Crown 97. This is a favourite passage with the 
rhetoricians; cf. Lucian, Encomium of Demosthenes 5; 
Hermogenes, On the nee of Oratory 222 Walz. 


2 Panegyricus 179. Note the “similar endings” of the 
participles. 
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and in rapidity both of speech and thought. Again, 
the grand style in Demosthenes is more vigorous, 
while in Isocrates it is more refined and suave. Let 
me give a specimen of the grand style of Demo- 
sthenes : “ For to all mankind the end of life is death, 
though a man keep himself shut up in a closet; yet 
it is the duty of brave men ever to set their hands 
to all honourable tasks, setting their good hope 
before them as their shield, and endure nobly 
whatever comes from the hand of God.”! With 
Isocrates on the other hand, the grand style is 
ornate, as in the following: ‘For since the whole 
earth that lies beneath the heavens is divided into 
two parts, and one is called Asia, the other Europe, 
he has received by the treaty one half thereof, as 
though he were dividing the territory with Zeus.” ? 
He shrank from political life and did not attend 
political assemblies, partly because his voice was not 
strong enough, partly because of the jealous distrust 
that in politics at Athens was always especially 
opposed to those who had a talent above the average 
for public speaking. Yet in spite of this he took a 
strong interest in public affairs. Hence in the letters 
that he addressed to Philip he tried to reconcile him 
with the Athenians; in his writings on peace he 
tried to wean the Athenians from their maritime 
policy, on the ground that they thereby injured their 
reputation ; and there is also his Panegyric which he 
delivered at Olympia, when he tried to persuade 
Greece to cease from domestic quarrels and make 
war on Asia. This oration, though it is the finest of 
all, nevertheless gave rise to the charge that it had 


3 For this cf. Thucydides iii. 38, Cleon’s attack on plausible 
orators. . 
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Opws Trapedwxev, ws ex tav VTopyia omovda- 
obévrwy és Thy adrny brd0eow ouvredein. apiora 
dé Trav "Icoxparous Ppovrioparey 6 6 Te “Apxidapos 
EvyKxerrat Kai 6 "Apdproupos, Tob ev yap dunKet 
Ppovnpa Tay ) Acvnrpixdiv a dvapepov Kal ovK axpiph 
povov Ta ovopata, GAAd Kal 4 EvvOyKn Aapyrpd, 
evaycovios d€ 6 Adyos, ws Kal TO pvbddes avrod 
pépos, TO TEpi TOV “Hpaxdéa Kat Tas Bods ouv 
emioTpodhy éeppnvedoBar, 6 de “Apdprupos loxvy 
evdeixvurat kexohaopevny és puOpous, vonj.a, yap 
eK VOTLATOS | és Trepiodous looxeddous TedeuTG. 

506 ‘“Axpoarai tod avdpos TOUTOU qoAAot pev, éA- 
Aoyipesraros, dé ‘Vrepeidys é pyTwp, OedrropTrov 
yap TOV éx Ths Xiov Kat ov Kupaiov “Egopov 
oor’ av SiaBaAouue ovr dv Oavydoau. oi be 
Tyovpevor THY Kkwppdiay KabdmrecBar Tod dy- 
pes, ws avdorotod, dpapravovaw, TATHp wev yap 
avT@ Ocddwpos 7s dv exdAovv atAorovov “AGy- 
vnow, avros S€ ovre avdAovs eylyvwoxev OUTE 

Oo TL TOV eV Bavaveiors, ovde yap av ovde Tis 
ev ‘Odvparig. elKOvos ETUXEV, €l Te TOV evrehav 
elpyalero. ameBave pev oov “AGnyyow apd Ta 
EKATOV € ern, eva d€ adrov Tyape a Tov ev Toke 
dmrofavovTun, ere) Hera Xarpuiveray ereAevTa 
py Kaptepjoas Hv aKpdacw tod “A@Pnvaiwy 
TTALOPATOS. 


1 This is the sub-title of the speech Against Euthynous, 
and was so called because the plaintiff had no evidence to 
produce and depended on logical argument. 

2 Heracles carried off the oxen of Geryon. 

8 These minor historians were fellow-pupils in the school 
which Isocrates opened at Chios. 
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been compiled from the works of Gorgias on the 
same subject. The most skilfully composed of all 
the works of Isocrates are the Archidamus and the 
speech called Without Witnesses... For the former is 
animated throughout by the desire to revive men’s 
courage and spirit after the defeat at Leuctra, and 
not only is its language exquisitely chosen, but its 
composition is brilliant also, and the whole speech is 
in the style of a legal argument; so that even the 
myth in it, the story of Heracles and the oxen,? 
is expressed with vigour and energy. Again, the 
speech Without Witnesses in its rhythms displays a 
well-restrained energy, for it is composed of periods 
of equal length, as one idea follows another. 

Isocrates had many pupils, but the most illustrious 
was the orator Hypereides; for as for ‘Theopompus 
of Chios and Ephorus® of Cumae, I will neither 
criticize nor commend them. Those who think that 
Comedy aimed her shafts at Isocrates because he was 
a maker of flutes,t are mistaken; for though his 
father was Theodorus, who was known in Athens as 
a flute-maker, Isocrates himself knew nothing about 
flute-making or any other sordid trade; and he 
certainly would not have been honoured with the 
statue at Olympia if he had ever been employed in 
any low occupation. He died at Athens, aged about 
one hundred years, and we must reckon him among 
those who perished in war, seeing that he died after 
the battle of Chaeronea because he could not support 
the tidings of the Athenian defeat.° 


4 Strattis, frag. 712 Kock, refers to Isocrates as ‘‘the 
flute-borer” ; cf. pseudo-Plutarch, Jsocrates 836 E. 
5 ef. Milton, Sonnet— 
As that dishonest victory, 
At Chaeronea, fatal to liberty, ‘ 
Killed with report that old man eloquent. 
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507 wn’. Ilepi dé Aioyivov rot *Arpoprjrov, ov 
papev tis Sevtépas codiotixfs dp£ar, rade xp) 
> , € > , / A 
ereokep0ary 4 “AOrvno. Synpaywyia SiecoryjKer 

lan A e 4 aA > , e 
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A x > v3 , ? 4, , A 
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/ 4 A 9 A > V4 " e¢ ? 4 
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“~ > 9 y A lA A 

Atadopas 8° fpEev Aloyivy cai Anuoobéver Kai 
atto pev To GAXov GAAw Bacire? mortrevew, ws 
5° éuoi daiverat, To éevavtins éxew Kal Tov nOdv, 
e€ 7Odv yap adAjAots avridwv pvera pioos 

> / 9 w” 3 4 > » | 4 4 
aitiay ovK €xov. avTitdw 8° joTnv Kal dia TdAde° 
e A 9 , 4 9Q / 4% ¢Qar A 
6 pev Atoxivns didomérns te eddKer Kai dvs Kal 
aveuevos Kat ma&v To émixapr ex Atovigou 7p7- 
Kws, Kat yap 61 Kal tots Bapvordvois tioKpt- 
Tais Tov ev pelpakiw xpdvoyv vmeTpaywonoer, 6 5° 

508 ad ovvvevodus te edaivero Kai Bapis THY odpvv 

A 4 , 4 4 4 
Kat vdowp tivwv, lev SvoKxddAos te Kal dvo- 

4 > 4 A ~ a 2 4 
Tpomois eveypadeTo, Kat moAA@ mAgov, eézretoy 
4 A ¢ / A A Ul 4 
mpeopevovte Edv Erépois trapa tov Didurmov Kat 


1 Demosthenes, On the Crown 262; Aeschines was only a 
tritagonist. 
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18. AgscnIneEs, the son of Atrometus, we are accus- 
tomed to call the founder of the Second Sophistic, 
and with respect to him the following facts must be 
borne in mind. The whole government at Athens was 
divided into two parties, of which one was friendly 
to the Persian king, the other to the Macedonians. 
Now among those who favoured the Persian king, 
Demosthenes of the deme Paeania was the recog- 
nized leader, while Aeschines of the deme Cothidae 
led those who looked to Philip; and sums of money 
used to arrive regularly from both these, from the 
king because with the aid of Athenians he kept Philip 
too busy to invade Asia; and from Philip in the 
attempt to destroy the power of Athens which 
hindered him from crossing over into Asia. 

The quarrel between Aeschines and Demosthenes 
arose partly because of this very fact that the former 
was working in the interests of one king and the 
latter in the interests of another; but also, in my 
opinion, because they were of wholly opposite 
temperaments. For between temperaments that are 
antagonistic to one another there grows up a hatred 
that has no other grounds. And naturally antagon- 
istic the two men were, for the following reasons. 
Aeschines was a lover of wine, had agreeable and easy 
manners, and was endowed with all the charm of a 
follower of Dionysus ; and in fact while he was still a 
mere boy, he actually played minor parts for ranting 
tragic actors.) Demosthenes, on the other hand, had 
a gloomy expression and an austere brow, and was 
a water-drinker; hence he was reckoned an ill- 
tempered and unsociable person, and especially so 
when the two men along with others went on an 
embassy to Philip, and as messmates the one showed 
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opodvaires OVTE O pev Svaxexupevos Te Kal dvs 
epaivero | trois oupTpeaBeow, 6 O€ Kateaknkas 
TE Kal det omovddluy. emrerewe dé avtois THY 
Stadopay 6 brep *AudurdAews emt tQd DiAtrrov 
Adyos, ore 57) e&€rece Tot Adyou 6 Anpoobérns, 
6 & Aioxivns . 2 . OUOE Tov droBeBAnevey MOTE 
THY comida. evdupoupevep TO ev Tapsvacs Epyov," ev 
@ Bowrzovs éevixwv “AOnvaior: dpioreta TOUTOU 
Sqpooig eorepavoiro Ta te dAXa Kai Xpnodpevos 
apnxavy Taxee rept Ta evayyeda Tijs viKns. dua- 
BaAdovros Sé abrov Anpoobevous, ws alreov Tob 
Dexuxod maGous, amréyvwoay "AOnvaior THY ai- 
Tiay, emt O€ T@ Karaymprodevre “Avripavre naw 
my) KpwHeis, Kal detdovro aurov ot é& "Apetov 
mayou TO pT} Ov ouvertrety opuow dirép Too iepod 
Tou ev AjAw. Kal pay Kal mudAaydpas dvappy- 
Deis ovmw Tropa Trois: moAdots Siameépevye TO pay 
509 ox attos *EAarteia EMLOTHCAL tov Didumrov THY 
IlvAalay ovvrapd£as eUmpoadirrots Adyots Kal 
pvbors. "AOnvav Sé breEAAOev odyi pevyew mpoa- 
raxleis, add’ aryria thiorieos, 4) vmiyyeTo 


-1 Some words have dropped out which confuses the 
construction though the meaning is clear. 


1 The incident is described by Aeschines, On the False 
Embassy 34. 

* The text is corrupt and the meaning is not clear. 

® The Athenian general Phocion won the battle of 
Tamynae in Euboea in 354 in an attempt to recover the 
cities which had revolted from Athens; cf. Aeschines, On 
the False Embassy 169. 

4+ Demosthenes, On the Crown 142; Demosthenes, On the 
False Embassy throughout makes Aeschines responsible for 
the crushing defeat of the Phocians by Philip when he seized 
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himself pliant and amiable to his fellow-ambassadors, 
while the other was stiff and dry and took everything 
too seriously. And their quarrel was intensified by 
the discussions about Amphipolis in Philip’s presence, 
when Demosthenes broke down in his speech}; but 
Aeschines . . .2 was not one of those who ever 
throw away the shield, as is evident when one con- 
siders the battle of Tamynae,? when the Athenians 
defeated the Boeotians. As a reward for his part 
in this he was crowned by the state, both for his 
conduct in general and because he had conveyed 
the good news of the victory with extraordinary 
speed. When Demosthenes accused him of being 
responsible for the Phocian disaster, the Athenians 
acquitted him of the charge, but after Antiphon 
had been condemned Aeschines was found guilty 
withqut a trial, and the court of the Areopagus 
deprived him of the right to join them in pleading 
for the temple on Delos.5 And after he had been 
nominated as a deputy to Pylae® he did not escape 
suspicion from most men of having himself prompted 
Philip to seize Elatea, by his action in stirring up 
the synod at Pylae with his specious words and 
fables.’ He secretly left Athens, not because he 
had been ordered to go into exile, but in order to 
avoid the political disgrace which he had incurred 
when he failed to secure the necessary votes in his 


Delphi in 346. Aeschines had assured the Athenians that 
Philip would not deal harshly with the Phocians. 

5 The Athenians were defending their right to control 
the sanctuary of Apollo on Delos. 

6 On the Crain 149. This was in 346, 

7 Demosthenes, On the Crown 143, brings this charge ; 
Philostratus borrows freely from this speech in his account 
of the political life of Aeschines. 
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bro Anpocbever Kal Krynowpavre EKTTETUY Tov 
Yyjpov. 7» pev 8) opp Tijs arroonpias aire 
Tapa TOV “Adeavd pov hv, ws avrixa "govra és 
BaBvAdvd TE Kal Lobca, kaboppiobels be és Thy 
"Edecov kat Tov pev TeOvavat dKovw, Ta b€ Tis 
“Actas ovrw SuyrerAvopeva mpdypara, ‘Podov 
etxero, 4 5é vicos ayabr evoTrov0dcaL, Kat go- 
giota@v dpovrioripiov arodyvas tiv ‘Pddov ad- 
tod Suntaro Bvwyv yovyia te Kat Movoas xai 
Awpious nOeow éyxataptyves ‘Arrucd.. 

Tov dé atrooxédvov Adyov gov edpoig, Kat Jetws 
SiariBépevos Tov €7ratvov Tobrov mpa@Tos nvey- 
Karo. TO yap Deiws Adyew ovmTw pev émrexw- 
piace copioTaiy orovdais, am’ Aicyivou 8 Tipfaro 
Jeopopyiry Opuyj dmooxedidlovros, WoTTEp Ol TOUS 
Xpyspovs dvamveovres. axpoarys Se ITAdzunvds 
TE Kal ‘Iooxpdarous yevduevos mova Kal Tropa 

510 THs éavTob Pvoews Tydyero. capnveias TE yap 
Pas ev To Aeyw Kai dBpa cepvodoyia Kal TO 
emixapt avy Sewornte kat kabarag 4 (dda Tod 
Adyou KpelTrov 7 pypncer vrraxOhvac. 

Aoyou ) Aicxivou y’1 kar’ évious ev Kal TéTap- 
TOS TIS Anduakds cararpevdopevos THS éxelvov 

Awrrns. od yap av Tore TOUS Lev Tept TV 
Apgiocay Asyous, bd’ av ” Kippata xXwpa. Kale - 
pwn, edmpoowmws te Kal Ev wpa Siebero Kaka 

1. Richards inserts. 

* Philostratus ignores the fact that seven years elapsed 
between the departure of Aeschines from Athens in 330 and 
the death of Alexander in 323. 

® This may be an echo of Longinus, On the Sublime xiii. 2. 


3 This is not true. 
‘ An allusion to Aeschines, Against Ctesiphon 119 foll., 
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suit against Demosthenes and Ctesiphon. It was his 
purpose, when he set out on his journey, to go to 
Alexander, since the latter was on the point of 
arriving at Babylon and Susa. But when he touched 
at Ephesus he learned that Alexander was dead,! and 
that therefore things were greatly disturbed in Asia, 
so he took up his abode at Rhodes, for the island is 
well adapted to literary pursuits, and having trans- 
formed Rhodes into a school for sophists, he continued 
to live there, sacrificing to peace and the Muses, and 
introducing Attic customs into the Dorian mode 
of life. 

As an extempore speaker he was easy and fluent 
and employed the inspired manner, in fact he was 
the first to win applause by this means. For hitherto 
the inspired manner in oratory had not become a 
regular device of the sophists, but it dates from 
Aeschines, who extemporized as though he were 
carried away by a divine impulse, like one who exhales 
oracles.2, He was a pupil of Plato,’ and Isocrates, but 
his success was due in great part to natural talent. 
For in his orations shines the light of perfect lucidity, 
he is at once sublime and seductive, energetic and - 
delightful, and in a word his sort of eloquence defies 
the efforts of those who would imitate it. 

There are three orations of Aeschines; but some 
ascribe to him a fourth besides, On Delos, though it 
does no credit to his eloquence. Nor is it at all 
likely that after having composed so plausibly and 
with such charm those speeches about Amphissa, the 
people by whom the plain of Cirrha was consecrated 
to the god,* when his design was to injure Athens, 


where he quotes his accusation against Amphissa, made in 
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Bovdedu "AOnvaio, ws gna Anpoobevns, ent 
dé Tovs AnAcaxovs pvbous, ev ols Jeodoyia TE 
kal Deoyovia, Kat apyatodoyia, pathus ovTws 
cpnce Kal 7 TovTo mpoaywvilopevos “AGnvaicv 
ov _MuKpoy dydviopua TYOUMEVeDY TO pt) ekTrecety 
Tod ev ArjAw tepod. Tprot 67) Adyous mreprnpiaber 
7 Alaxtvou yrdrra: T@ TE Kara Tysdpxov Kal 
Th amodoyia tis mpeoBelas Kal 7H Tot’ Kryo- 
d@vTOS KaTnYyopia. eoTe dé Kal TeTapToV avToo 
Ppovriopa, emorohat, od modal per, evrraev- 
cias dé peorat kat 70ovs. Tob dé 0uK08 Kal 
*Podiots emidergev ETOLNCATO® dvayvous ydp Tore 
Sqpoot TOV Kara Krynoupaivros ot pev eJavpalor, 
Grrws emt TovoUrwp Aoy@ ArTHOn kal Kxabymrovro 
TOV “AGnvaiwy WS TapavoowvTwy, 6 5é * ovK av 
épn * ‘ Gavydlere, el Anpocbevous Aéyovros mpos 
Taira jKovoare,” ov povov €s €Tra.vov €x9poo Kao - 
toTdevos, GAAG Kal Tovs dSiKacras duets airias. 
0’. “YarepBavres 5° “AproBaplavny TOV Kithuca 
Kal Hevddpova Tov Luxeharav kat IleWayopay TOV 
ex Kupiv7s, ot PATE yvdvar txavol edogay, pio 
Epunvedoa ta yrwobdvTa, add’ Gmropig. yevvaiwy 
copioray eomovddabncay Tots eg éauTav °EXAn- 
ow, ov Tou Tporrov Tots citov amopotow ot opoBou, 
emt N LKATHY Lweev TOV Lpupvaiov. odros yap 6 
Nuxnrns trapaAaBav kul EMLOTHUNVY €S OTEVOV ATrEL- 
Anppevny edwKev uri mapodous TOM® Aapmrpo- 
Tépas wv avdros TH Lpvpvyn edeiparo, ouvdibas THY 


1 These are not extant. 

* Libanius, Oration i. 8, says that in his education he had 
to put up with inferior sophists, as men eat bread made of 
barley for lack of a better sort. 
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as Demosthenes says, he would have handled so un- 
skilfully the myths about Delos, which are concerned 
with the nature and descent of the gods and the 
story of bygone times, and that too when he was 
arguing the case of the Athenians, who considered 
it of the utmost importance not to fail to maintain 
the custody of the temple at Delos. Accordingly we 
must limit the eloquence of Aeschines to three 
orations, which are: Against Timarchus, In Defence 
of the Embassy, and the speech Against Ctestphon. 
There is also extant a fourth work of his, the 
Letters. which, though they are few, are full of 
learning and character. What that character was 
he clearly showed at Rhodes. For once after he 
had read in public his speech Against Ctesiphon, they 
were expressing their surprise that he had been 
defeated after so able a speech, and were criticizing 
the Athenians as out of their senses, but Aeschines 
said: “ You would not marvel thus if you had heard 
Demosthenes in reply to these arguments.” Thus 
he not only praised his enemy but also acquitted the 
jury from blame. 

19. We will pass over Ariobarzanes of Cilicia, 
Xenophron of Sicily, and Peithagoras of Cyrene, who 
showed no skill either in invention or in the expres- 
sion of their ideas, though in the scarcity of first-rate 
sophists they were sought after by the Greeks of 
their day, as men seek after pulse when they are short 
of corn ;? and we will proceed to Nicetes of Smyrna. 
For this Nicetes found the science of oratory reduced 
to great straits, and he bestowed on it approaches 
far more splendid even than those which he himself 
built for Smyrna, when he connected the city with 
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modw Tais emt THY _ Egeaov avdaus Kat dua péyebos 
avreEapas Aoyous é; épya. o Oe avip odtos Tots pev 
Sixavixots dyrelvesy €d0KEL Ta Sucavucd, tots de 
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5° evvotas idtas Te Kal mapadogous exdidwow, 
womrep “ot Baxxetot Ovpoo.’’ To pede Kal “* TOUS 
€ajLovs TOD yadaxros. 

Meydduy 5° df vovpevos Tijs Lpupyys Tt ouK én 
atrd Bowens ws én avdpt aupacion Kal pyropt, 
ouK eOdpilev és Tov Ofjpov, an’ airvay Trap. Tots 
troMois EXwv poBov * ‘ doBodwa’’ &dy “‘ dijpov 
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d.KvwY pe.’ | 
512 “H de ob rep “AAmets te Kat ‘Pivov azodnpia Tob 
av8pds eyeveTo prev eK BaciAciou TpooTayparos, 
airia d€ avTijs moe" avnp Urraros, @ évop.a. “Poddos, 
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TOUTE Tl mpooKpovaas 6 6 Nexyrns “ Eppwco, ’ elev, 
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1 For this word see Glossary. 

2 Both these phrases are echoes of Euripides, Bacchae 
710-11. 

3 4.6. like a noxious insect; this seems to have been a 
favourite retort. cf. p. 588. 
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the gate that looks to Ephesus, and by this great 
structure raised his deeds to the same high level as, 
his words. He was a man who, when he dealt with 
_ legal matters, seemed to be a better lawyer than 
anything else, and again when he dealt with 
sophistic themes he seemed to do better as a 
sophist, because of the peculiar skill and the keen 
spirit of competition with which he adapted himself 
to both styles. For he adorned the legal style with 
sophistic amplification,! while he reinforced the 
sophistic style with the sting of legal argument. 
His type of eloquence forsook the antique political 
convention and is almost bacchic and like a dithyramb, 
and he produces phrases that are peculiar and 
surprise by their daring, like “the thyrsi of Dionysus 
drip with honey,” and “swarms of milk.” ? 

Though he was deemed worthy of the highest 
honour in Smyrna, which left nothing unsaid in its 
loud praise of him as a marvellous man and a great 
orator, he seldom came forward to speak in the public 
assembly ; and when the crowd accused him of being 
afraid: “I am more afraid,” said he, “of the public 
when they praise than when they abuse me.” And 
once when a tax-collector behaved insolently to him 
in the law court, and said: “Stop barking at me,’ 
Nicetes replied with ready wit: “I will, by Zeus, if 
you too will stop biting ? me.” 

His journey beyond the Alps and the Rhine was 
made at the command of the Emperor, and the reason 
for it was as follows. A consul named Rufus was 
governing Smyrna with great harshness and male- 
volence, and Nicetes having come into collision with 
him in a certain matter, said “ Good day” to him and 
did not again appear before his court. Now so long 
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pev 87 Tatra emt ‘Phvdv te Kat KeAtods FAdev, 
‘ 4 > A \ > 4 @ 4 
mapeABwy Sé emt rHv azrodoyiay ovTw Tu KatémAn e 
tov ‘Poddor, ws mreiw ev adetvar emi Ta Nexirn 
Sdxpva od dteuetpyoev adr vdarTos, azromrépurpar 

4 > ” 4 > A a \ 9 
dé odk adtpwrov pdvov, aAAa epiBrerTov Kal ev 
tois Cndwrots Lpupvaiwv. tov dé avdpa tobrov 

, @ e a e€ 4 A 
xpovois vorepov ‘“HpakdAeidns 6 Avxios codiorns 
SvopHovpevos erréypatbe Nuxyrnv tov Kexabappevor, 
nyvonce 5é axpobivia Ivypata Kodoco@ epap- 
polwv. 

K’. "Ioatos 3é 6 cogiorns 6 ’Acovpios Tov pev 
€v petpakiw xpdovov ndovats ededWKet, yaoTpds TE 
“4 \ , @ ‘ A > a 

513 yap Kat diAorrocias ATTnTO Kat AeTTA HuTicxeToO 

1 3.6. in the clepsydra, the water-clock. 


* Heracleides ventured to rewrite the speech delivered by 
Nicetes before Rufus ; see pp. 612-613 for Heracleides. 
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as Rufus was procurator of only one city, he did not 
take serious offence at this behaviour; but when he 
became prefect of the armies in Gaul his anger revived 
in his memory; for men are uplifted by success in 
various ways, but especially they refuse any longer to 
tolerate things that, before their success, when they 
used ordinary human standards, they used to tolerate. 
Accordingly he wrote to the Emperor Nerva, bring- 
ing many serious charges against Nicetes, to which 
the Emperor replied : “ You shall yourself hear him 
in his own defence, and if you find him guilty do you 
fix the penalty.” Now in writing thus he was not 
abandoning Nicetes, but rather preparing the mind 
of Rufus for forgiveness, since he thought that he 
would never put to death so worthy a man if the 
decision were in his hands, nor indeed inflict any 
other penalty on him, lest he should appear harsh 
and vindictive to him who had appointed him his 
enemy's judge. It was therefore on this account 
that Nicetes went to the Rhine and to Gaul, and 
when he came forward to make his defence he 
impressed Rufus so profoundly that the tears he shed 
over Nicetes amounted to more than the water that 
had been allotted! to him for his defence; and he 
sent him away not only unscathed, but singled out 
for honour even among the most illustrious of the 
citizens of Smyrna. In latter times Heracleides,? 
the Lycian sophist, attempted to correct the writings 
of this great man and called his work Nicetes Revised, 
but he failed to see that he was fitting the spoils of 
the Pygmies on to a colossus. 

20. Isarus, the Assyrian sophist, had devoted the 
period of his early youth to pleasure, for he was the 
slave of eating and drinking, dressed himself in elegant 
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Kal apa Apa Kat amapaxadlnrws éxwpaler, és 5é 
dvSpas qKwy ovTw Tt peréeBader, ds eTEpos: ef 
ETEpov vopialiivas, TO pev yap Piroyedwv ém- 
mohdlew atta Soxody - adeire Kal Tmpoocsmov Kat 
yroouns, Aupav Te Kal avrAdv KTUTFOUS ov8" emt 
oKxnviis ETL mapervyxaver, amédu dé Kal ta Anda 
Kal Tas Tov epeotpiowy Badas kai Tpdmelav 
exdAage Kal TO épav peOfjxev,! wamep Tovs Tm™po- 
Tépous dpIadnovs droBaAcv: | "Apdvos yotv rob 
PHTopos Epopevov avrorv, et n Setva adt@ Kad 
Paivorro, pada owppovers 0 ‘loatos ** rérravpat”” 
elev * ‘ 6fbaAuicy.”’ epopievou de aibrov ETE€pov, 
Tis dipioros: tev opvideav Kal Tov ixOdwy és Bodo, 
i mémravpon” ep 6 *Ioaios ‘ ‘Tara orovddluw, 
Evvijika yap Tous Tayrddov KiyTOUS Tpuyav,’ 
evderxvUpLevos Oymrou TO Epopevep TavTa, OTL OKLG 
kal dveipara af #Soval mécae. 

To dé MiAnain Atovvoiw aKpoarh ovre TAS LE- 
Aéras gov po7 Trovoupevep emem Ayr ro 6 ‘Ioatos 

‘ weipaxov”’ edn “* Tevixdy, € eyw dé ce ddew ovK 
énaiSevaa.” veaviccov S¢ *Iwvixod Bavpdlovros 
pos adrov to Tob Nixijrov peyadoduvws éxt tod 
EépEou eipnevov “ ex Tihs agireiou vews Ai- 
ywav dvadyaupela ”” KaTayeAdoas mraTd 6 

*Icatos ‘‘ avonre, elev, Kal 7as dvaxOnon ; ”’ 

514 Tas de pederas ovK avrooxedious € ETTOLECTO, 

émreckepevos 2 tov e€ Ew é€s preonuBpiay Karpov. 


1 wer éOnxev Kayser ; pedjxev Cobet. 
2 érecxeupévas Kayser ; éreocxeupévos Cobet. 


1 A proverb of fleeting joys; cf. p. 595 and me of 
Apollonius iv. 25. 
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stuffs, was often in love, and openly joined in drunken 
revels, But when he attained to manhood he so 
transformed himself as to be thought to have become 
another person, for he discarded both from his 
countenance and his mind the frivolity that had 
seemed to come to the surface in him; no longer 
did he, even in the theatre, hearken to the sounds 
of the lyre and the flute ; he put off his transparent 
garments and his many-coloured cloaks, reduced his 
table, and left off his amours as though he had lost 
the eyes he had before. For instance, when Ardys 
the rhetorician asked him whether he considered some 
woman or other handsome, Isaeus replied with much 
discretion : “I have ceased to suffer from eye trouble.” 
And when someone asked him what sort of bird and 
what sort of fish were the best eating: “I have 
ceased,” replied Isaeus, “to take these matters 
seriously, for I now know that I used to feed on the 
gardens of Tantalus.” ! Thus he indicated to his 
questioner that all pleasures are a shadow and a 
dream. 

When Dionysius of Miletus, who had been his 
pupil, delivered his declamations in a sing-song, 
Isaeus rebuked him, saying: “Young man from 
Ionia, I did not train you to sing.” 2? And when a 
youth from [Ionia admired in his presence the 
grandiloquent saying of Nicetes in his Xerzes, “ Let 
us fasten Aegina to the king’s ship,’ Isaeus burst 
into a loud laugh and said: ‘“‘ Madman, how will you 
put to sea?” 

His declamations were not actually extempore, 
but he deliberated from daybreak till midday. The 


2 The Ionian rhetoricians were especially fond of such 
vocal effects. 
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iéay 5 emmoKnoe Adywv ovr’ émBeBAnpevny,* our’ 
avov, adn’ _darépirrov Kat Kara dow Kat dmo- 
xpcay rois mpdypacw. Kai To Bpaxews epun- 
vevew, Todrd Te Kal mécov brd0eow ouve)eiv és 
Bpaxd "Ioatou Evpnpa, ws ev mAeioct pev eTEpots, 
pariora Sé ev Totade ednAwOn- ToUs pev yap 
Aaredatpovious dywvilopevos tovs BovAevopévous 
mept To Telxous amo Tav “Opnpov éBpaxvAdynoe 
ToaovrTov: 


‘ domis dp’ aomid’ épeide, Kdpus Kdpuy, ance 5° 

duijp: 
ovTw orire pot, Aaxedouporiot, Kat TETELXIO- 
peBa.”’ KaTnyopav d€ Tod Bulavtiou IIv6wvos, 
ws defevros pev ex Xpnopav émt mposocig, KeKpt- 
peevns Sé Tijs mpodooias, WS dvelevgev 6 6 Pidurmos, 
EuvedaBe TOV ayava Tobrov és Tpeis evvoias, €oTt 
yap 7a elpnudva ev Tpval rovros: “* ehéyxw 
IIv@wva mpodedwkdra TH xprhoavr. Hed, TH 
djoavre Oj , TO dvalevgavre Dirinmm, 6 pev 
yap ouK oy EXPNTEV, él pay TIS iy, 6 d€ ovK av 
ednaev, ra Ay Towtros Hy, 6 O Oe ovk av avelevéev, 
et 7 du dv HADEv, ody edpev.” 

ka’. “Yaép Xkomeavot tot codiotot dia- 
AcEopar kabaibapevos mpotepov Ta Kaxilew adrov 


1 Cobet would read repiBeBAnuév yy, but this is unnecessary. 


1 Iliad xvi. 215. On the later fortification of Sparta ef. 
Pausanias i. 13. This was a famous theme and was oor 
ey the saying Non est Sparta lapidibus circumdata (Seneca, 

uasoriae ii. 3); cf. below, p. 584. 

2 For ‘Python cf. p. 482 note. But here as elsewhere, 

Python is probably confused with Leon of Byzantium, of 
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style of eloquence that .he practised was neither 
exuberant nor meagre, but simple and natural and 
suited to the subject matter. Moreover, a concise 
form of expression and the summing up of every 
argument into a brief statement was_ peculiarly 
an invention of Isaeus, as was clearly shown in many 
instances, but especially in the following. He had 
to represent the Lacedaemonians debating whether 
they should fortify themselves by building a wall, 
and he condensed his argument into these few words 
from Homer: 


‘** And shield pressed on shield, helm on helm, man on man.} 


Thus stand fast, Lacedaemonians, these are our 
fortificatioris!’’ When he took for his theme the 
indictment of Python ? of Byzantium, imprisoned for 
treason at the command of an oracle and on his 
trial for treason after Philip’s departure, he confined 
his case to three points to be considered ; for what 
he said is summed up in these three statements: 
“I find Python guilty of treason by the evidence of 
the god who gave the oracle, of the people who put 
him in prison, of Philip who has departed. For the 
first would not have given the oracle if there were 
no traitor; the second would not have imprisoned 
him if he were not that sort of man; the third would 
not have departed if he had not failed to find the 
man who had caused him to come.” 8 

21. I will now speak of the sophist Scopetran, but 
first I will deal with those who try to calumniate 
whom Suidas relates this story. For this theme as used in 
eae tla ef. the third-century rhetorician Apsines ix. 
479 Walz. 


* This is an example of antithesis combined with lod«cwha, 
clauses of equal length. 
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Tetlpwpevwv, amrafiovor yap 817 Tov avdpa Tob Tév 
codiataév KvKAov SiOupap Purdy xadobvres Kal aKo- 
515 Aaorov Kal TETAXVO[LEVOY. TavuTi Tept abrob D Aéyou- 
ow ot Aerrrooyor | Kal venOpot Kal pndev ¢ amr airro- 
oyediou yAarrrns 4 avamveovtes’ vce ev yap émt- 
Plovov xphys. avOpwros.> dcaBaAAovat yooy Tous 
pev EvpLHKELS ot puxpot, Tovs dé eveidets ob movnpot 
to eldos, Tovs dé Kougous Te Kal Spopuxods ot 
Bpadeis Kal érepoTroves, TOUS Bapaadéous of SetAot 
Kal of dpovgor Tovs Avpixous, TOUS d° appl mraAai- 
oTpay ot dyvpvacror, Kai ov xen) Oavpdlew, et 
TEeTNONLEVOL THV yAdirrdy Ties kat Boév adwvias 
én avr BeBAnpevor Kal pyr’ dv avrol Tt evOu- 
pndevtes péya, pr av evOupnBevros éTépou 
Evppyoavtes Svamrrvovev TE KOU kaxtlotev TOV 
ETOLMOTATO, 57 Kal Japparcurara Kal peyahedrara 
Tov ep éavTod ‘EM yvev épunvevaarra.. ws dé 
HyvonKant TOV dvdpa., eye dnAwow, Kal dzrotov 
aur@ Kal TO Tod oikou oxjpa. 

"Apxtepeds prev yap eyeveto tis “Acias adres Te 
Kal of mpoyovot avrod mais ex TaTpos mavTes, o O€ 
otépavos odtos modvs Kai Umép TOAADY xpnpaTtwv. 
didupds Te amroTexbels. dudw pev Horny ev omap- 
yavors, TEMTT AL d€ OvTwr KEepavvg peev €BAHOy 
6 eTepos, O be ovdepiav emnpustn TOV aicOioewv 
SuyKaraKelpevos t@ BAnO evTt. KaiToL TO TOV oKn- 
mrav mop otrw Spd Kal Gerdes, ws TaV dyxob 
TOUS plev amroKTeive Kat’ EexmAn€w, TOV 5€ akoas 


1 dvOpwroa Kayser; dy@pwiros Cobet. 


1 A proverb for silence first found in Theognis 651 ; cf. 
Aeschylus, Agamemnon 36; Philostratus, Life of Apollonius 
vi. 11; its precise origin is not clear, but it may refer to the 
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him. For they say that he is unworthy of the 
sophistic circle and call him dithyrambic, intemperate 
in his style, and thick-witted. Those who say this 
about him are quibblers and sluggish and are not 
inspired with extempore eloquence; for man is by 
nature a creature’ prone to envy. At any rate the 
short disparage the tall, the ill-favoured the good- 
looking, those who are slow and lame disparage the 
light-footed swift runner, cowards the brave, the 
unmusical the musical, those who are unathletic 
disparage athletes. Hence we must not be surprised 
if certain persons who are themselves tongue-tied, and 
have set on their tongues the “ox of silence,’ ! who 
could not of themselves conceive any great thought 
or sympathize with another who conceived it, should 
sneer at and revile one whose style of eloquence was 
the readiest, the boldest, and the most elevated of 
any Greek of his time. But since they have failed 
to understand the man, I will make known what he 
was and how illustrious was his family. 

For he was himself high-priest of Asia and so were 
his ancestors before him, all of them, inheriting the 
office from father to son. And this is a great crown 
of glory and more than great wealth. He was one 
of twins, and as both were lying in one cradle, when 
they were five days old, one of them was struck by 
lightning, but the other, though he was lying with 
the stricken child, was not maimed in any one of 
his senses. And yet, so fierce and sulphurous was 
the fire of the thunderbolt that some of those who 
stood near were killed by the shock, others suffered 


weight of the ox, or to coins engraved with an ox and laid on 
the tongue e ¢- of a victim. The Latin proverb bos in lingua, 
‘the is bribed,” must refer to an engraved coin. 

13 
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te Kal dfOadpovs civecOa, Trav 5é és Tovs vois 
dmooxnmrew. ard’ ovdert rovrwy 6 XkorreAvavos 
nAw, dueréAece yap 57) Kal és yhpas Bald axépaids 
Te Kal dptios. Toutl dé d7d0ev Oavpdlw, dnrAdoai 
aot BovAopa> edeimvour pév Kata. Thy Ajjvov b70 
Sput peydAn Oeprotal oxtw mept TO KaAovpevov 
Képas rijs vycou, To 5é ywplov Totro Ayyy éorw 
és Kepaias émotpépwv Aemtds, vépous 5é THY Spbv 
meptaxovros Kal oxnmrot és adrnv éxdo0evros 7 
peev €BéBAnto, of Oeprorat Sé exmAnkews avrots 


> 4 979 ” @ , 
- €utrecovons, €p odmep ETuyey ExaoTOs TmpUTTwWV, 


@ > ‘9 e A \ 4 3 4 e 
ovTws ameDaver, 6 pev yap KUAIKa avatpovpevos, O 
5 A , € } A 4 e de 9 Bi. e€ 5 A ¢ 4 1 

€ mivwv, 0 O€ pdttwr, 6 5é éabiwy, 6 Se ETEpoV Tt 

~ A \ Ifa > , ‘ , 
movwv Tas uyas adjKav emrTeOvuppevor Kat wéeAaves, 

@ : aA ~ ? 4 
woTep of xaAKot THv avdpidyTwv epi Tas Ep7r- 
pous TOV my@v Kexammopevor. 6 S€ OUTW TL OVK 
3 A > a > A 
aleci éetpépeto, ws Siaduyeiy pev tov €x Tod 
oxnmTot Odavarov, év pndé of oKAnpéraro. Tav 
> , 5 4 54 de A A ioG , 
aypotkwv Siépuyov, atpwros dé peivas Tag aioOr- 

\ “~ 
Gets KaL TOV VvobY ETOYWLOS Kal UirvoU KpelTTWY, Kal 

A A ~ ~ 
yap 57 Kai TO vwOpdv adrod amv. 

Pd) , & A \ e \ ~ , \ 

Edoirnce 5€ tovs pytopixovs Ta&v Adywv mapa 

A A aA 

Tov Lpupvatov Nicnrnv pederycavra pev éemupavds, 
~ A A > 
TOAA® dé petlov ev Sixacrnpiows mvetcavta. Seo- 

4 P) A ~ KA , A r 4 > A ” 

peeve d€ THv KAalopeviwv tas weAéras adrov otkor 
A @ A la 0. \ KA 4 > A 
movetobar Kat mpoPyceabar tas KAalopevdas én 

, e 9 _-a 
péya nyoupevwv, et Tovodtos 57 avnp EuTradevaot 

, 
odicw, TovTt pev ovK apovows TapyTncato Tv 
1 34 re Kayser; 5¢ érepdv 7 Cobet. 
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injury to their ears and eyes, while the minds of 
others were affected by the shock of the bolt. But 
Scopelian was afflicted by none of these misfortunes, 
for he remained healthy and sound far on into old 
age. I will explain the reason why I marvel at this. 
Once, in Lemnos, eight harvesters were eating their 
meal beneath a great oak, near that part of the 
island called the Horn—this place is a harbour 
curved in the shape of slender horns—when a cloud 
covered the oak and a bolt was hurled on to it, so 
that the tree itself was struck, and the harvesters, 
when the stroke fell on them, were killed every one of 
them in the act of doing whatever it might be, one as 
he lifted a cup, one drinking, one kneading bread, 
one while eating, in fact, whatever else it might 
be that they were engaged on, thus in the act they 
lost their lives; and they were covered with smoke 
and blackened like bronze statues that are near hot 
springs and so become darkened by fumes. But 
Scopelian was reared under the protection of the 
gods so carefully that he not only escaped death 
from the thunderbolt, though not even the most 
robust of those field-labourers escaped it, but re- 
mained with his senses unimpaired, keen - witted, 
and independent of sleep, and in fact he was never 
subject even to a feeling of torpor. 

He frequented the rhetoricians’ schools of oratory 
as a pupil of Nicetes of Smyrna, who had conspicuous 
success as a declaimer, though in the law courts he 
was an even more vigorous orator. When the city 
of Clazomenae begged Scopelian to declaim in his 
native place, because they thought it would greatly 
benefit Clazomenae if so talented a man should open a 
school there, he declined politely, saying that the 
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dinddva. groas € év oikiokw pe) qdew, womep de dAcos 
Tt TAS éavTod edpuvias THY Lpvpvay eoxeparo Kal 
THY 7X THY éxet mAciotou agiay win. maons 
yap Tis "Twvias olov jougetou meToAapevns 
dpruwrarhy emeXel Tagw  Lpuvpva, Kabarrep ev 
tots Spydvots i) payds. 

Ai d€ aitiat, de’ ds 6 Tarp é€ tepov Te Kat 
a™pdou xaAeros are éyevero, Adyovrat prev emt 
mod, Kal yap 7) Seiva Kat n detva Kal meious, 
adn’ éya TH dAnGeorarny Sn Adow: pera yap Thy 
Tod LKomreAvavod prepa yuvaika 6 Ted, urns 
TYETO nuiyapov Te kal ov KaTa vopous, 6 6 5é dpa 

617 tadra évouvbérer Kai amripyev, TouTi 5é Tots e€upous 
dndés. 7] & ad Svveriber Kar’ avtoo Adyov, ws 
epGvros pev abtis, THY Stapapriay dé 7) KapTe- 
podvtos. EvveAduBave, dé ari TOV Sta foday Kal 
oikérns Tob mpeoBUTov pdyeipos, @ emevupiia 
Kv@npos, droIwrevwv, domep ev Spduart, Tov 
Seomorny al tovavTi A€ywv> “od Séomora, Bov- 
NeTat oe 6 vids TePvavat 45n, 082 TOV avTOMaTOV 
Kal per ov Todd Odvarov evdWods T@ O®@ y7pa, 
adAAa Kat avroupyav pev THY, émBovdiv, pucbou- 
peevos S€ Kal tas eas xetpas. €ort yap atT@ 
pdppaka avbpopova, emt aé, wv TO KaiplasTarov 
KeAeveu pe euBarety € és ev Tt Tay Orbe éAcuBepiav TE 
opohoyav Kai dypovs Kali oiKias kal Xpywata Kat 
may 6 Te BovAoipny exe Tob cod oiKou, Kal Tauri 
pev mevlouev elvan, dmevBobvre dé paotiywoty TE 
Kat otpeBAwow Kal maxelas médas Kai Kidwva 





* For the same figure ¢f. p. 487. 
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nightingale does not sing in a cage; and he re- 
garded Smyrna as, so to speak, a grove in which 
he could practise his melodious voice, and thought 
it best worth his while to let it echo there. For 
while all Ionia is, as it were, an established seat of 
the Muses, Smyrna holds the most important position, 
like the bridge in musical instruments.! 

The reasons why his father, after being kind and 
indulgent to him, treated him harshly, are told in 
many different versions, for they allege now this 
reason, now that, then more than one, but I shall 
relate the truest version. After the death of 
Scopelian’s mother, the old man was preparing to 
bring home a woman as a concubine and not in legal 
wedlock, and when the son perceived this he 
admonished him and tried to deter him, which is 
always an annoying thing to older men. The woman 
‘thereupon trumped up a tale against him to the 
effect that he was in love with her, and could not 
endure his lack of success. In this calumny she had 
also a slave as accomplice, the old man’s cook whose 
name was Cytherus, and he used to flatter his master, 
like a slave in a play, and say things of this sort: 
“‘ Master, your son wishes you to die now at once, nor 
will he allow to your old age a natural death, such as 
must needs be, not long hence; and he himself is 
preparing the plot, but he is trying to hire the help 
of my hands as well. For he has poisonous drugs 
destined for you, and he orders me to put the most 
deadly of them in one of my dishes, promising me 
my freedom, lands, houses, money, and whatever I 
may please, to have from your house; and this, if I 
obey ; but if I disobey he promises me the ‘lash, 
torture, stout fetters, and the cruel pillory.” And 
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Bapuv.”” Kat Tovotade Dwrevpace mepreABov TOV 
SeoTroTnv TeAeuTéivTos pet” od Todd Kab Tpos 
SiaPjrars dvTos yvpdaderar KAnpovdpos, vids TE 
mpoopn eis Kal dpbaApot Kat px 7é.o0.. Kat 
ovxt TavTi xp Oavpalew, émet mpeoBurny € épaivra. 
eDedSer t tows mov Kal Taparaiovra, b70 ‘ApAuxias Kal 
abrod rob épav — Kal yap oe) Kal véou ép@vres ouK 
corw GoTis AUT@Y TOV EauTOU vobY exer — a.AA’ ort 
Kal THS TOO Lorehavod Sewornros TE kal THs €v 
tots Suxacrnpiots axpiis Kpeirrwy edogev a dywriod.- 
pevos peev rept TeV dabyKav mpos auToV, GVTEK- 
teivas 5é€ TH éxeivou Sewornre TOV éxeivou TAobrov: 
atravTAGy yap Ths ovoias Kat prcbovpevos bmep- 
oAats ypnuarwv yAdrras pod maoas kal duca- 
oTa@y hal ous mavraxob THY vwK@oay amnveyKato, 
oOev 6 UkomeAvavos 7a pev “Avafaydpou pnAdBora 
elyat, 74, dé avrod SovdcBora Edeyev. emupavns dé 
Kal Ta Trohuruxd. 6 Ku@npos YevouLevos ynpacKkwy 
non Kal THY ovotay opaiv brodbotcay KaTagpovou- 
pevos TE ixavads Kat gov Kal mAnyas AaBar mpos 
avdpes, ov xXpjwara amaiTov eTUy Xaver, licerns Tob 
518 UkorreAvavob ‘ylyverau pynoucasciay Te abT@ Tap- 
civas Kai opynv atroAaBeiv Te Tov Tob maTpos olkov 
dvevra pev adT@ pépos THs oiKtas mroAAjs ovns, 
Ws pn dvedevbépws evdiarTjonTat, ovyxwpjoavra 

dé dypods vo TOV emt Daddrrn. Kat KuOjpov 
olxos é ETWVOUATTAL vov ert TO Hépos rijs oixias, év 


* 
@ KateBiw. TauvTt pév, ws pr ayvoeiv adra, 





1 Anaxagoras when exiled from Athens lost gis roperty, 
which was ee neglected ; the story is told ‘by Diopenes 
Laertius ii. 9; ¢f. Plato, Hippias maior 283 a; Philostratus, 
Life of Apollonia’ i, 13. 
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by wheedling him in this way he got round his 
master, so that when the latter was dying not long 
after, and came to make a will, he was appointed 
heir and was therein styled his son, his eyes, and his 
whole soul. And this indeed need not surprise us, 
since he whom he beguiled was an amorous old man, 
who was perhaps feeble-minded besides, from old age 
and from that same passion—for even when young 
men are in love there is not one of them that keeps 
his wits—but the surprising thing is that he showed 
himself more than a match for the oratorical talent of 
Scopelian, and his high reputation, in the law courts ; 
for he went to law with him over the will, and used 
Scopelian’s own fortune to counteract the latter's 
talent. For by drawing deeply on the estate and 
bribing with extravagant sums the tongues of all men, 
and at the same time the votes of the jury, he won a 
complete victory on every point, and hence Scopelian 
used to say that, whereas the property of Anaxagoras 
had become a sheep pasture, his own was a slave 
pasture.1 Cytherus became prominent in public life 
also, and when he was now an old man and saw that 
his estate was growing less and that he himself was 
greatly despised, nay had even received blows at the 
hands of a man from whom he tried to recover 
money, he implored Scopelian to lay aside the 
memory of his wrongs and his anger, and to take 
back his father’s property, only giving up to himself 
a part of the house, which was spacious, so that he 
might live in it without too great squalor; and to 
yield to him also two fields out of those near the sea. 
And to this day, that part of the house in which he 
lived till his death is called the dwelling of Cytherus. 
All these facts I have related that they may not 
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ouvievat de Kae ToUTWY, OTL ot ivOpemoe 4 py Got 
peovov, GAAa Kai aAAjAwY traiyua. 

LkorreAvavod be omovdalovros ev TH Lpvpvyn 
Supporray pev és abrhy "Iwvds Te Kal Avéods 
Kat KGpas Kal Matovas Aiohéas TE Kat Tos éx 
Muody “EMnvas Kal Dpuydav obrw péya, dyxt- 
Gupos yap Tots eOveat TOvTOLS 1) Lpvpva. Kaipiws 
éxovea TaVY ys Kal Daddrrns murAdv, 6 Sé rye 
peev Kammadoxas te Kat ’Acoupious, ive de Ai- 
yumrious Kat Doinxas “Axataiv TE Tous «vdo- 
Kytwrépovs Kat vedotyTa THY é€€ “AOnvav azacar. 
ddfav prev ody €s Tovs toAAovs Trapadeduster pa- 
oTwrns Te Kai dyredcias, ered) TOV 70 THs per€- 
TNS KaLpov Suvi Ws emt OND Tois TaV Lpupvatwy 
Tédeow trép TaV TmoATiKay, 6 bé GMEXpHTO jLEVv 
Kal TH poet Aayumpa TE ovon Kal peyadoyvapovt, 
Kal Tov ped TpEpay Katpov }TTOV eomovdaley, 
dumvoraros 5 dvOpwimwv yevopevos “ @d ve,” 
edeve “ov yap 57) meiorov cogias peréxets 
[pos Gedy,’ Evvepyov dé aurhy emrovetro Tov 
éavTod povrTiopaTuy. Aéyerar yotv Kal és op- 
Opov aroretvat orovdd luv a7r0 éomrépas. 

IIpooékerro pev obv azract Troujpact, Tpaye- 
dias dé evepopetro, dywvildpevos mpos Thy TOU 
dSacxahov peyaro wriav—amo yap TovTov Tob 
}€pous 6 Nuxyrns opddpa eJavpalero—o dé 
ovrw TL peya. ofwrias émi petlov facev, ws 
kat Tvyavriav fvvOeivar trapadoivai te “Opnpi- 





1 Plato, Laws 644 p. The saying became a proverb, cf. 
Life of Apollonius iv, 36. 
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remain unknown, and that from them we may learn 
that men are the playthings not only of God! but of 
one another. 

It is no great wonder that, while Scopelian taught 
at Smyrna, Ionians, Lydians, Carians, Maeonians, 
Aeolians also and Hellenes from Mysia and Phrygia 
flocked thither to his school; for Smyrna is next 
door to these peoples and is a convenient gateway 
both by land and sea. But besides these he attracted 
Cappadocians and Assyrians, he attracted also 
Egyptians and Phoenicians, the more illustrious of 
the Achaeans, and all the youth of Athens. .To the 
crowd he no doubt gave an impression of indolence 
and negligence, since during the period before a 
declamation he was generally in the society of the 
magistrates of Smyrna transacting public business, 
but he was able to rely on his own genius, which was 
brilliant and of a lofty kind; and in fact during the 
daytime he did not work much, but he was the most 
sleepless of men, and hence he used to say: “O 
Night, thy share of wisdom is greater than that of the 
other gods!” ? and he made her the collaborator in 
his studies. Indeed it is said that he used to work 
continuously from evening until dawn. 

He devoted himself to all kinds of poetry, but 
tragedies he devoured in his endeavour to rival the 
grand style of his teacher; for in this branch Nicetes 
was greatly admired. But Scopelian went so much 
further in magniloquence that he even composed an 
Epic of the Grants, and furnished the Homerids ° with 

2 Menander, frag. 199 Meineke ; Scopelian adapted the 
line by substituting wisdom for love. 

° The allusion is to certain epic poets of the day who 


imitated Scopelian’s epic and are hence sarcastically called 
‘¢Sons of Homer.” 
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dats apoppas és Tov Adyov. wpidrer 5é codioTav 
\ c) , a , ¢ \ 
pev padiora Topyia 7H Acovrivw, pytépwr sé 
519 tots Aapmpov Hyotow. To Sé emixape dvcer 
peadrov elyev 7 peddrn, mpds dicews pev yap 
a ? a A 3 é a > S A > 4 
tots “Iwvikots to aoreilecbar, TH 8 ab Kai én 
~ 4 “~ 4 “a A A A 
t&v Adywv Tob hiddyeAw weEpifqv, TO yap KaTndpes 
4 / 4 39 A e A 4 Ly A 
SvofipBoArdv Te Kal andés yetro. rapier dé Kal 
€s Tovs Sijpous avewpéevw Te Kal Staxexupevw TH 
TMpocwmw, Kal moAA@ mAdov, Gte Edtv OpyH éx- 
KAnoidfouev, avieis avrods Kal diampatvwv TH 
“~ 4 9 ig A A > A , 
Tob eidous evupia. ro 5é€ Ev Tois SiKaoTnpiots 
00s ovre diroyphwatos ovTe diAoAoidopos: ampot- 
ka pev yap Evvératrey éavrov tots bmép puyis 
Kwdvvevovor, Tovs 5é€ AoWopoupévouvs ev Tots 
Adyous Kat Ovupod twa émiderEw ayoupevous Trovet- 
ofa. ypaidia éxdAer peOvovta Kal AvTTavTa. Tas 
dé peddras pucbod pev emouetro, 6 S€ probes Fv 
” ” A ¢ g w” / 
dAXos aAAov Kat ws Exacros oikouv elyev, mrapHet 
> * 9 At Mf? e “~ A U 
Te €s attovs ovl’ dmepppovdyv Kai cecoPnpevos, 
4? 4 ¢ l4 > ? e > A \ 
ov0 womep ot Sedudres, add’ ws eiKos Hv TOV 
aywuavTa pev vmrép THs EavTod Sdfns, Dappotvra 
S¢ 7H pn av odadrjvar. Suedéyero 5é€ amo pev 
tod Bpdvouv Edv aBpornre, Gte 5é dpOos Siaréyoiro, 
emotpopyy te elyev 6 Adyos Kal Eppwro. Kal 
? aA ? ” 9Q9 > a e¢ + > > 
emecKoTEtTO OvK EVvdov, Od ev TH dpidw, aNA 
treEvwy ev Bpaxet tot Katpod Stewpa mavra. 
“aA 4 7 ~ A > 4 A A 4 
mepinvy Sé atT@ Kat eddwrias, Kai To Pbéypa 
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material for their poetry. Of the sophists he studied 
most carefully Gorgias of Leontini, and of the 
orators those that have a splendid ring. But his 
charm was natural rather than studied, for with the 
Ionians urbanity and wit are a gift of nature. For 
example, even in his orations he abounded in jests, 
for he held that to be over-serious is unsociable and 
disagreeable. And even when he appeared in the 
public assembly it was with a cheerful and lively 
countenance, and all the more when the meeting 
was excited by anger, for then he relaxed the tension 
and calmed their minds by his own good-tempered 
demeanour. In the law courts he displayed a 
temper neither avaricious nor malevolent. For 
without a fee he would champion the cause of those 
who were in danger of their lives, and when men 
became abusive in their speeches, and thought fit to 
make a great display of indignation, he used to call 
them tipsy and frenzied old hags, Though he 
charged a fee for declaiming, it was not the same for 
every pupil, and depended on the amount of property 
possessed by each. And he used to appear before 
his audience with no arrogance or conceited airs, nor 
again with the bearing of a timid speaker, but as 
befitted one who was entering the lists to win 
glory for himself and was confident that he could 
not fail. He would argue with suavity, so long 
as he was seated, but when he stood up to speak 
his oration became more impressive and gained 
in vigour. He meditated his theme neither in 
private nor before his audience, but he would with- 
draw and in a very short time would review all his 
arguments. He had an extremely melodious voice 
and a eharming pronunciation, and he would often 
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ndovny elye TOV Te pnpov Bord emAnrrev éavrov 
Te direyetpeoy Kal Tos dkpowpéevous. apiaTos 
pev ovv Kal oxnpartioas Adyov Kal eTrapporepwrs 
etrreiv, Javpacuarrepos d€ wept Tas dxpoLorépas 
TOV drrobécewy Kal Troha mdéov rept Tas Mnou- 
Kas, ev als ot Aapeiot TE Elot Kal ot HépEat, rav- 
520 Tas yap autos té pot dSoKet dpiora copier ai 
épnvetoa mapadotvai te Tots emuyvyvopevots 
epunvedery, Kal yap ppovnya ev avtais trrexpi- 
veTo Kal KoupoTnTa THhv ev Tots BapBapous nOeou. 
éXéyeTo Kal ceteoOau paAAov év tavrais, wo7rep 
Baxxedwv, Kal twos Tov apydi tov IloAduwva, 
Tuptravilew adtov djoavtos AaBopevos 6 Lko7e- 
aves Too oKwppatos “ Tupmavilw pev,” elzrev 
“ ada TH 70d Aiayto domid..” 
i s 
BaoiAevor dé adrod mpeoBetar moAXai pev,. Kal 
ydp Tbs Kat aya TUXN Suvnrodover mpeoBev- 
ovrt, dpiorn d€ 4 tmép TAY dyumréAewy ov yap 
darep Lpupvatov povenv, womTep ai mAeious, aA’ 
brrép Tis "Actas opod maons empeaBevOn. Tov 
de vodv Tijs mpeoBetas eyw SndAwdow: €ddKer To 
Baotret pox) elvar tH “Acig dpredous, ered) év 
ow otacidlew edofay, a " eSnphobas peev Tas 
45n TEPUTEVLEVAS, dMas dé pH) purevew ert. 
ede 57) mpeoBetas aro TOU xowob Kal avbpos, 6 os 
eneAAev wormep Oppeus Tis 7 Odpuprs 6 dmép avrav 
OéA€ew. aipotyra: toivyy LKotreAavov mavres, 6 





1 For this type of rhetoric see Glossary. 
* Domitian ; ef. Life of Apollonius vi. 42; and Suetonius, 
Domitian, who gives another reason for this edict. 
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smite his thigh in order to arouse both himself and 
his hearers. He excelled also in the use of “ covert 
allusion’! and ambiguous language, but he was even 
more admirable in his treatment of the more vigorous 
and grandiloquent themes, and especially those 
relating to the Medes, in which occur passages about 
Darius and Xerxes ; for in my opinion he surpassed all 
the other sophists, both in phrasing these allusions 
and in handing down that sort of eloquence for his 
successors to use; and in delivering them he used to 
represent dramatically the arrogance and levity that 
are characteristic of the barbarians. It is said that 
at these times he would sway to and fro more than 
usual, as though in a Bacchic frenzy, and when one of 
Polemo’s pupils said of him that he beat a loud drum, 
Scopelian took to himself the sneering jest and 
retorted: “ Yes, I do beat a drum, but it is the shield 
of Ajax.” 

He went on many embassies to the Emperor, and 
while a peculiar good luck ever accompanied his 
missions as ambassador, his most successful was that 
on behalf of the vines. For this embassy was sent, 
not as in most cases on behalf of Smyrna alone, but 
on behalf of all Asia in general. I will relate the 
aim of the embassy. The Emperor? resolved that 
there should be no vines in Asia, because it appeared 
that the people when under the influence of wine 
plotted revolution; those that had been already 
planted were to be pulled up, and they were to plant 
no more in future. There was clearly need of an 
embassy to represent the whole community, and of a 
man who in their defence, like another Orpheus or 
Thamyris, would charm his hearer. Accordingly 
they unanimously selected Scopelian, and on this 
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5 ovrw Tt eK mrepwovaias expdtes THv mpeopeiay, 
ws py povov To efeivar purevew emraveNOeiy EXeov, 
a& Kal emuTipia, Karo, Tov py) purevovTwv. WS 
de nd8oxipnce TOV dydiva TOV _Umép TOV dyréAwy, 
SnAot pev Kat Ta €ipnuéva, oO ya Adyos | ev Tots 
Davpacwrdrots, SnAot be Kal Ta, emt TO Aoyeo, 
Scpwv Te yap én’ adr@ érvyev, & vopilerar Tapa 
aouet : mroMcov TE mpoopiacuy Té Kal éraivwr, 
vedTaS TE AUT@ Aaprpa ~EvvnkodAovOncev és *Iwviav 
codpias épaives. 
"Enret de ‘AOjvpow €yeveTo, mrovetras avrov 
521 €€vov 6 ‘Hpdidov Tob coguorob Ta:TI|p "Arriuxds 
Oavpacav émi PrTopuch paMov 7 TOV Topyiay 
ToTe Oerrahoi. Om6C0t yooy rév mda pyTopwv 
eppat joay €v Tois Tis oikias Spopots, exeeve 
Tovrous BadAcoBar AiBous, ws SuepOoporas avTa 
TOV vidv. petpacvov pev 57) € erdyxavev dv 6 ‘Hpd- 
dns TOTE Kat b70 TO _marpl ETt, TOU 5é avrooxe~ 
Sudcew npa povov, od pry eOdpper ye avd, ovde 
yap TO LromeAavG Svyyeyovas vy és Exeivo Tm 
Tob xpdovov, ovd ares n Tov _avrooxediow oppy 
yryywoKwy, olev dopeven oi eyéveto y) ETrU nto. 
tot avdpos: ered) yap Aéyovros mkouge Kat 
Siar Bepevov Tov avroaxeduov, errepwOn om’ avtot 
Kal nrousdodn, Kal TOV maT épa dé Hoar Savon eis 
dmayyeAner ot pedérny és THY idéay Tob gevou. 
6 Tmarhp oe nyao8n TE avrov THS pmiyuncews kal 
mevTnKovTa 1 €Swxev adT@ tadavra, Swe de Kat 
avt@ TH LkorreAvavp mevrexaidexa, 6 S¢, 6 doaTrEep 


1 wevraxédo.a Kayser ; TevTHKovTa Valckenaer in order to 
reduce the improbably large sum. 
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mission he succeeded so far beyond their hopes that 
he returned bringing not only the permission to 
plant, but actually the threat of penalties for those 
who should neglect to do so. How great a reputa- 
tion he won in this contest on behalf of the vines is 
evident from what he said, for the oration is among 
the most celebrated; and it is evident too from 
what happened as a result of the oration. For by 
it he won such presents as are usually given at an 
imperial court, and also many compliments and 
expressions of praise, and moreover a brilliant band 
of youths fell in love with. his genius and followed 
him to Ionia. 

While he was at Athens he was entertained by 
Atticus, the father of Herodes the sophist, who 
admired him for his eloquence more than the 
Thessalians once admired Gorgias. Atticus accord- 
ingly gave orders that all the busts of the ancient 
orators that were in the porticoes of his house should 
be pelted with stones, because they had corrupted his 
son’s talent. Herodes at the time was only a stripling 
and still under his father’s control, but he cared only 
for extempore speaking, though he had not enough 
confidence for it, since he had not yet studied with 
Scopelian, nor learned the vigour that extempore 
eloquence requires. For this reason he rejoiced at 
Scopelian’s visit. For when he heard him speak 
and handle an extempore discourse, by his example 
he became fledged and fully equipped, and with the 
idea of pleasing his father he invited him to hear 
him give a declamation in the same style as their 
guest. His father greatly admired his imitation and 
gave him fifty talents, while to Scopelian himself 
he gave fifteen; but Herodes besides gave him from 
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6 TaTip, Tocatra dro Ths é€avtob Swpeds m™poo- 
edwncev avre, ETL Kab duddoKadov eavrod _Tpoo- 
ecrav. troutt S€ ovuévte “Hpwdou Kat rdv tod 
Ilaxrtwdod amnyav noLov. 

Thy dé edroxiay, q Tept Tas mpeoBetas expiro, 
upBadrew €oTi Kat Totode> det pev _yap Tots 

a pupvaiors Tob mpeaBevoovros drep adrav dv8pos, 
u) Teo ela b€ Hv drep TOV peyioTtwv. 6 pev dF 
eyipackey Hon Kal Tod dmroSn.ety eLdipws elyev, 
exetporoveiro d€ 6 TloAduey | ovTrw mempeoBevkas 
Tporepoy. eve devos oby Umep Ths ayabhis téxns 
edetro yeveaBar of THY Tob LKomeAavod mew, 
Kal meépiBahay avrov ent Ths exkAnoias pada 
doreiws 6 IloAduwy ra éx TlarpoxdAeias émeimev 
TH avdpi.} | 


bos b€ Hoe @pouv Ta, oa Tevxea OwpnyOivat, 
atK epe got ioKxwot, 


kat "AzroAAwvios S€ 6 Tuaveds UmepeveyKav sofia 
THY awOpurivny dvow tov SKomeAavey év Oav- 
pacious TaTrTeL. 

Kp’. Avoviovs d€ 6 Mudfowos 0’, ws eviol 
pact, marépwv emupaveotarav eyeveto, €U0’, ws 
TWES, atTo TodToO eAevbépun, adeiobw ToUTOU 

522 Tod pepous, e7retd7) oixelg dperH €Aapmptveto, TO 
yap katapevyew es Tovs ave amoBeBAnkdTwy 
€or TOV ep eavTdov Emrauvov. Ioatov de d.poa- 
THS YEVO[LEVOS dvdpes, ws ednv, Kata guow € epien- 
vevovTos TouTi pev ikavds ameudtato Kal mpos 


1 udda ... dvdpi in mss. and Kayser precede the quotation; 
Cobet transposes, 
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his own present the same sum as had been bestowed 
by ‘his father, and called him his teacher. And 
when he heard this title from Herodes it was sweeter 
to him than the springs of Pactolus. 

The good fortune that attended his embassies we 
may gather also from the following. The citizens of 
Smyrna needed someone to go on an embassy for 
them, and the mission was on affairs of the greatest 
moment. But he was now growing old and was past 
the age for travelling, and therefore Polemo was 
elected, though he had never before acted as_— 
ambassador. So in offering up prayers for good luck, 
Polemo begged that he might be granted the per- 
suasive charm of Scopelian, embraced him before the 
assembly, and applied very aptly to him the verses 
from the exploits of Patroclus : 


Give me thy harness to buckle about my shoulders, if 
perchance they may take me for.thee.* 


Apollonius of Tyana also, who in wisdom surpassed 
mere human achievement, ranks Scopelian among the 
men to be admired.? 
22, With regard to Dionysius or Mitetvs, whether, 
as some say, he was born of highly distinguished . 
_ parentage, or, as others say, was merely of free birth, 
let him not be held responsible on this head, seeing 
that he achieved distinction by his own merits. For 
to have recourse to one’s ancestors is the mark of 
those who despair of applause for themselves. He 
was a pupil of Isaeus, that is of one who, as I have 
said, employed a natural style, and of this style he 
successfully took the impress, and the orderly arrange- 
1 Jlkad xvi. 40, Patroclus to Achiiles. 
2 Life of Apollonius i. 23, 24. 
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ToUrwp THY evragiay TOY vonidatwv, Kal yap, oy) 
Kal \TooTo *Toaiov. _behixporaros de _ Tept TAS 
evvoias “YEvopevos odk epebve Trept Tas ndovds, 
aamep éviot Tov copier iy, aN’ €Tapuevero déywv 
det m™pos Tovs yvwpipous, 6Tt xpt) Tob péAcros 
dcp Saxriny, | aAAa pn) KotAn YEupt yeveodau, 
ws é€v amacu pev Tots elpnycevois Sedphurrat T@ 
Avovucinn, Aoyixots TE Kal vopuxots Kat AOuKots 
ayaou, pddvora dé ev TH eri Xarpwveig Oprve. 
dueEcwy yap TOV Anpoobéray Tov pera Xarpui- 
veray mpocayyeddovra ! rH Bovdg éaurov és THVdE 
TV pov@diay tot Adyou ereAeuTnoev’ “@ Xae- 
pwvera, Trovnpov Xwpiov.” Kat mddw “‘@ avro- 
poAjcaca mpos Tovs BapBdpous Bowyria.. OTE- 
vafate oi Karo, yijs Tpwes, eyyvs TAarordy 
vevixypeba.” Kat mad € ev Tots Kpwopevots emt TO 
pucbodopetv "Apkdow “ “Ayopa TOAE{LOV TpOKELTaL 
Kal Ta. Tay "EMyvev Kaka THY “Apxadiay Tpéget, 
Kal ‘‘ emepxeTau Trohepos airiay ovK éxwv.’ 
Toudde pev 7 emimay idéa Tod Avovusiou, Kal’ 
iy Ta THS bederns are mpovpauwey emUGKOTIOU- 
523 pevep Kaupov, Gcovmep © ‘laaios, 6 5é Adyos 6 
rept Tob Atovuciov Acyopevos, ws XaBaious 
Téxvats Tovs OptAntas TO pvnpoviKoY dvarau- 
SevovTos m00ev elpnrat, eye dnAwow TéXvaL 
pynens OUTE elo ovT dy yevowTo, penn peev 
yap didwor téxvas, attTy dé adidaxros Kai ovde- 


1 rpocdyovra Kayser; mpocayyé\\ovra Cobet. 


1 A proverb ; cf. Lucian, How to write History 4. 
« This imaginary situation was a favourite theme; ef. 
Life of Polemo, p. 542; Syrianus ii. 165; Apsines ix. 471. 
his perhaps echoes Aeschines, Against Ctestphon 648. 
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ment of his thoughts besides; for this too was character- 
istic of Isaeus. And though he presented his ideas 
with honeyed sweetness, he was not intemperate in 
the use of pleasing effects, like some of the sophists, 
but was economical with them, and would always say 
to his pupils that honey should be tasted with the 
finger-tip? and not by the handful. This indeed 
is clearly shown in all the speeches delivered by 
Dionysius, whether critical works or forensic or 
moral disputations, but above all in the Dirge for 
Chaeronea. For when representing Demosthenes 
as he denounced himself before the Senate after 
Chaeronea,? he ended his speech with this monody : 
‘QO Chaeronea, wicked city!” and again: “O Boeotia 
that hast deserted to the barbarians! Wail, ye 
heroes beneath the earth! We have been defeated 
near Plataea!”® And again in the passage where the 
Arcadians are on trial for being mercenaries, he said : 
‘‘War is bought and sold in the market-place, and 
the woes of the Greeks fatten Arcadia,” and “ A war 
for which there is no cause is upon us.”’ 4 

Such was in general the style of Dionysius, 
thus his declamations proceeded, and he used to 
meditate his themes about as long as Isaeus. As - 
for the story that is told about him that he used 
to train his pupils in mnemonics by the help of 
Chaldean arts,® I will show the source of the tradition. 
There is no such thing as an art of memory, nor 
could there be, for though memory gives us the arts, 
it cannot itself be taught, nor can it be acquired by 

* On the Asianic rhythms in these quotations see Norden, 
Antike Kunst-Prosa i. 413. The Arcadians were notorious 
mercenaries ; ef. Xenophon, Hellenica vii. 1. 23. 


5 For Chaldean astrology cf. Julian, vol. i. Oration 4. 
‘156 8; 5.172 p, note; here it is regarded as a kind of magic. 
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ud téxyvyn aAwTds, €or yap mAcoverTn}a. dpicews 
ths aBavdrouv ypuyjs potpa. ov yap av mote 
abdvata 1 vopcbein Ta avOpereta, ode SidaKra, 
a euabopev, e¢ pn? pevtpn ovverrodureveTo av- 
Opwaros, Hv etre pnrépa Set xpdvou Kadeiy, eire 
maida, pn Svadepwpela mpds tovs mountds, ard’ 
€oTw, O TL Bovdovras. Tmpos dé ToUrous Tis oUTwS 
evn Ons Kara Tis éavrodb dogns év codots Ypago- 
pevos, ws yonTevwv ev Hetpaxious dvaBadew Kat 
& opOds emadevOn; mdbev ov TO pLvnpLovuKov 
Tots dx powp1evous ; dnAnora Thy nodovnv €ddKeEL 
7a, Too Avovuciov Kai troAAdKis emravoAapBavew 
ard. jvaykalero, emero7) Evvier opav Xarpovrey 
Th dcpodaer. oi oy) edpaleorepor Tov vewy év- 
eTuTobvTO aura tats yeas Kai ryyeNAov 
ér€pous pehérn paAXov 7 pn guy bien : 
obev pynpovuKot TE wvopalovTo Kal TeXV NY avro 
624 TemroUnpLevot. EvOev Opuwmpevol tives Tas TOO Ato- 
yuotov pederas é€omeppatodoynabai dacw, ws 81 
dAdo aAdov ~vveveyxdvrwy és atrds, ev @ &Bpa- 
xudoynoev. 
| Meyddwy | pey ovv H&wiTo KaK TOV Todewy, 
omrocau avrov emt codia eJavpalor, peylorey b€ 
eK Bacidéws~ "ASpiaves yap carpdany pev adrdv 
sil a ovk adavav éOvav, eyxarédefe Se 
tots. Snpocia immevovor Kat Tois ev tH Movoeiw 
ovroupevais, TO 5é€ Movoeiov rpdmela Atyurria 
1 @ynra Kayser; d0dvara Jahn. 2 uh Cobet adds. 


1 An allusion to the Platonic doctrine of reminiscence, 
and especially to Meno 81 c p. 

2 Philostratus refers to the Hymn to Memory by Apollonius 
of Tyana; see his Life i. 14. The sophists certainly taught 
some sort of mnemonics; ¢f. Volkmann, Rhetorik 567 foll. 
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any method or system, since it is a gift of nature or 
a part of the immortal soul. For never could human 
beings be regarded as endowed with immortality, 
nor could what we have learned be taught, did not 
Memory inhabit the minds of men.! And I will not 
dispute with the poets whether we ought to call her 
the mother of Time or the daughter, but let that be 
as they please.2 Moreover, who that is- enrolled 
among the wise would be so foolishly careless of his 
own reputation as to use magic arts with his pupils, 
and so bring into disrepute also what has been taught 
by correct methods? How was it then that his 
pupils had a peculiar gift of memory? It was 
because the declamations of Dionysius gave them a 
pleasure of which they could never have enough, and 
he-was compelled to repeat them very often, since he 
knew that they were delighted to hear them. And 
so the more ready-witted of these youths used to 
engrave them on their minds, and when, by long 
practice rather than by sheer memory, they 
had thoroughly grasped them, they used to recite 
them to the rest; and hence they came to be 
called “the memory-artists,’ and men who made it 
into an art. It is on these grounds that some people 
say that the declamations of Dionysius are a collection 
of odds and ends, for they say one person added this, 
another that, where he had been concise. 

Great honours were paid him by the cities that 
admired his talent, but the greatest was from the 
Emperor. For Hadrian appointed him satrap ° over 


- peoples by no means obscure, and enrolled him in 


the order of the knights and among those who had 
free meals in the Museum. (By the Museum I mean 


3 4.6, prefect. 
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~vyxadotca tovs év mdon TH yh €Adoyipous. 
mreioras Sé érrehOwv mddes Kat mAeEtoTots €vo- 
pudnoas €Oveow ovre Epwrikny tote airiay éAaBev 
ovre aAalova tnd Tod awhpoveotards TE ai- 
veoOat Kat efeornkws. ot S€ avarilévres Ato- 
vuoiw tov “Apdorav tov tis Ilavbeias epavra 
dvjrcoot peev Tay Tob Avovuciov puduav, ayi}Koot 
de Tijs aAAns epynvetas, a7reupou O€ Tijs TOY evOv- 
pnparev téxvns: ot yap Avovvoiou To dpdvrispa 
todto, aAAa KéAepos rot rexvoypddov, 6 de 
Keep BaotAucav pev emaToAdy ayalos mpo- 
oTaTnS, pedery de ouvK amoxypav, Atvovvciw de 
TOV €K perpaxiov Xpovov Sudgopos. 

Myo éxetva, Trapeiobw pou ‘Apworatou ye TK poo. 
prev atra mpeoBurdrov TOV Kar’ ee EMijvew kat 
metora brrep copioT@v <i8dros* eynpacke pev 6 
Atovdovos ev dd&y AapumpG, Tropyet 8 és axpnv 6 
ToAepeuv ovmTw yeyvwokopevos TO Atovuci Kai 
eredyper Tats Udpdect ayopevowv 1 dixnv ev Tots 
éxaTOV dvdpaow, tp’ dv edixavobro v) Avdia.. 
€o7répas ody €s Tas Ldpoers 7 HKev 6 > Avoviauos 7 TIpEeTo 

525 Awpiwva Tov KpuTucov Eévov €avtot: “* elie jot, 7 
edn “@ Awpiwv, Tt TloA€pev évtat0a;”’ Kat 6 
Rapin “* avnp ep | ‘ mAovowwsTaros Tov ev 
Avdig Kwduveveny aept THS ovotas dyeu ouviyyopov 
Tov [loAduwva dao Tis Lpvpyys welcas Suraddvrw 


1 dyopedwy Kayser ; dyopetowv Cobet. 


1 Founded by the first Ptolemy at Alexandria in con- 
nexion with the Library. 

2 Panthea, wife of the Persian king Abradatas, was taken 
captive by the Elder nee and placed in charge of the 
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a dining-table in Egypt! to which are invited the 
most distinguished men of all countries.) He visited 
very many cities and lived among many peoples, yet 
he never incurred the charge of licentious or insolent 
conduct, being most temperate and sedate in his 
behaviour. ‘Those who ascribe to Dionysius the piece 
called Araspes the Lover of Panthea,? are ignorant not 
only of his rhythms but of his whole style of 
eloquence, and moreover they know nothing of the 
art of ratiocination. For this work is not by 
Dionysius, but by Celer® the writer on rhetoric ; and 
Celer, though he was a good Imperial Secretary, 
lacked skill in declamation and was on unfriendly 
terms with Dionysius from their earliest youth. . 

I must not omit the following facts which I heard 
direct from Aristaeus who was the oldest of all the 
educated Greeks in my time and knew most about 
the sophists. When Dionysius was beginning to 
grow old and enjoyed the most distinguished reputa- 
tion, and Polemo, on the other hand, was attaining to 
the height of his career, though he was not yet 
personally known to Dionysius, Polemo paid a visit 
to Sardis to plead a case before the Centumviri who 
had jurisdiction over Lydia. And towards evening 
Dionysius came to Sardis and asked’ Dorion the 
critic, who was his host: “Tell me, Dorion, what is 
Polemo doing here?’’ And Dorion replied: “A 
very wealthy man, a Lydian, is in danger of losing 
his property, and hence he has brought Polemo from 
Smyrna to be his advocate by the inducement of a 
fee of two talents, and he will defend the suit 
Mede Araspes who fell in love with her; ef. Xenophon, 
A en v. 1. 43 Philostratus, Jmagines ii. 9. 

r 


obably the teacher of Marcus Aurelius; ¢f. To Him- 
self viii, 25. 
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prob, Kat dywmetra TI diknv auptov.” Kal 6 | 
Avoviows ‘  oloy ” edn “‘ Eppasov eipynKas, ef Kal 
dxotoat pow €orat IloAepwvos ovmTw és metpav 


avroo dpuypevey.” . Eourey ” elev 6 Awpiwv 
** otpépetv ge 6 veavias és ovdp.a, 7187 mpoBatveny 
peya.” * Kat cabevdew ye ovK €4, a TH “AOnvav, 


4 8 6 Avoviouos ‘dW? és afSnow dyeu THY Kap- 
Bar Kal lA yrebpny evdupouperen, ws moXAXot ot 
eTaWeTaL avrod, Kal Tots pev SwSexdKpovvov 3 
doKet TO oTopa, ot be Kal THXETL SvayeTpodow 
avrod TH yAarray, Bomep Tas TOU N etAov ava- 
Racers. oo 3° dy? TaUTaV idoad Hou THY dpovrida 
ely, Té pev méov, Tt i b€ Hrrov ev euol TE KaKEiVyD 
kabewpaxas.”” Kal 6 Awpiwv pada, owppdvens 
‘* adros,”” elev “‘ @ Avoviore, GEAUT® TE Kaxeivey 
Sixdoers a, dpewvov, od yap v0 cogias olos GavTov TE 
yeyvasoxew, ETEpov TE [1 ayvoraa.” Tprovoev 6 
Atovdovos dywviloprevov Thy Oikny Kal amu Tob 
Suxacrnpiov “ loxdy ”” eon “6 abAnris € éxet, add’ 
ovK €k maAaiorpas.” TavTa Ws Tovey 6 > HoAcuev, 
HAGe prev emtt BUpas rob Avovvaiou pedrérnv adTr@ 
errayyé\wv, apiKopEevov dé dvamperrds dyeortls- 

526 jLevos mpoo7AGe T@ Atovvoiw Kai avtepeicas Tov 
@pLov, doTep ot Tis oradiaias ma.Ans eupiBalovres, 
pada aoreiws érreTwOacev eitwv 


qoav mor, hoay GAKkiywor Midjovor. 


1 Swdexdxpovvos Kayser 3 5woexdxpovvov Cobet ; cf. Cratinus, 
Putine frag. 7 Swdexdxpouvoy 7d ordua. 
2 ad Kayser; av Cobet. 


1 The epithet indicates the volume and variety of his 
oratory. 
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to-morrow.” “ What a stroke of luck is this!” cried 
Dionysius, “that I shall actually be able to hear 
Polemo, for I have never yet had a chance to judge 
of him.” Dorion remarked: “The young man seems 
to make you uneasy by his rapid advance to a great 
reputation.” “Yes, by Athene,’ said Dionysius, 
“he does not even allow me to sleep. He makes 
my heart palpitate, and my mind too, when F think 
how many admirers he has. For some think that 
from his lips flow twelve springs,! others measure his 
tongue by cubits, like the risings of the Nile. But 
you might cure this anxiety for me by telling me 
what are the respective superiorities and defects that 
you have observed in us both.” -Dorion replied with 
great discretion: “ You yourself, Dionysius, will be 
better able to judge between yourself and him, for 
you are well qualified by your wisdom not only to 
know yourself but also to observe another accurately.” 
Dionysius heard Polemo defend the suit, and as he 
left the court he remarked: “This athlete possesses 
strength, but it does not come from the wrestling- 
ground.”’ When Polemo heard this he came to 
Dionysius’ door and announced that he would declaim 
before him. And when he had come and Polemo 
had sustained his part with conspicuous success, he 
went up to Dionysius, and leaning shoulder to 
shoulder with him, like those who begin a wrestling 
match standing, he wittily turned the laugh against 
him by quoting 


Once O once they were strong, the men of Miletus.? 


2 For this iambic response of Apollo which became a 
roverb for the degenerate cf. Aristophanes, Plutus 1003. 
tt occurs also as a fragment of Anacreon. 
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’"Avipav pev ody éempavav mica yh tados, 
s A “A > ~ > , > 4 
Avovuciw be ofa ev TH empaveotatn “Edéow, 
U4 ~ aA A A lA “A 
Télanra yap év TH ayopa Kara TO KUpLwTaToOV THs 
> , : 9 4 5 4 A ~ , 
Edéoov, év 4} xateBiw madevoas Tov mp@rov Biov 
ev Th AéoBw. 
ky’. AodAdaves 5€ 6 ’Edéowos apototn ev 
Tob “Abin. Opdvov mparos, mpovorn S€ Kat Tob 
A A ~ 
"AOnvaiwy Syov orpatnyyoas avtois TH emt TOV 
@ € 4 39 \ 4 , A , , A 
6rAwy, 4 Sé apyy avrn mdAau pev KatéAeyée Te Kat 
eEjyev és Ta TroAguia, vuvi 5€ Tpoddv éemipedcirar 
Kat oirouv ayopds. OQopvBou Sé KkabearnKdros mapa. 
A > nA A ~ >A@ a , 9 A 
Ta aproTwAia Kat TeV nvaiwy BadAAew adbrov 
wppnketwv Ilayxpdrns 6 Kkiwv 6 pera Tatra év 
"To0ud dirocodyjcas tapeMwv és tovs >"APnvaiovs 
1 9 AN. 6 \ > > , 3 e-.. 
kat eimrwv ““ AodANaves obk EoTtw aptommAns, adra 
, a) 4 4 A ? 4 e 
AoyommbAns '’ Siéxeev ovTw Todvs *AOnvaiovs, ws 
A / aA 
peBetvas Tovs AtBous dia Yeupos avtois GvTas. aiTov 
dé €k WetraAtas éomemAevKdTos Kal xpnudtwv 
a b) » > 4 € A ” 
Snpooia odK OvTwy emétpeev 6 AoAAavos Epavov 
Tots adrod yrwpipo.s, Kat xypjpata ovxva 7Opoioby. 
Kal TodTo pev avdpos edpnyavov ddfer Kat copod 
597 TO mroduruKd., exetvo d€ Suxaiou Te Kal evyv wpLovos: 
TO yap Xphpara Tatra Tois fupPadopevors: amré- 
dwKev erraveis Tov paler Tis dxpodcews. 
"Hdoke dé 6 copuoris odTos TexviKedTaTos Te Kal 
ppoviwtatos 76 EMLXELPNLATUKOV év emwoig TEX- 
wuKH} KEelevov tKav@s eKTovijca, Kal <punvetoas 


1 From Thucydides ii. 43. 
2 4.6, the municipal, as distinct from the Imperial chair. 
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Famous men have the whole earth for their 
sepulchre,! but the actual tomb of Dionysius is in the 
most conspicuous part of Ephesus, for he was buried 
in the market-place, on the most important spot in 
Ephesus, in which city he ended his life; though 
during the earlier period of his career he had taught 
in Lesbos. | 

23. Lotuianus oF Epnesus was the first to be ap- 
pointed to the chair of rhetoric? at Athens, and he 
also governed the Athenian people, since he held the 
office of strategus in that city. The functions of this 
office were formerly to levy troops and lead them to 
war, but now it has charge of the food-supplies and 
the provision-market. Once when a riot arose in 
the bread-sellers’ quarter, and the Athenians were 
on the point of stoning Lollianus, Pancrates the 
Cynic, who later professed philosophy at the Isthmus, 
came forward before the Athenians, and by simply 
remarking: “Lollianus does not sell bread but 
words,” he so diverted the Athenians that they let 
fall the stones that were in their hands. Once when 
a cargo of grain came by sea from Thessaly and there 
was no money in the public treasury to pay for it, 
Lollianus bade his pupils contribute, and a large sum 
was collected. This device proves him to have been 
a very ingenious man and prudent in public affairs, 
but what followed proved that he was both just and 
magnanimous. For by remitting the fee for his 
lectures he repaid this money to those who had 
subscribed it. 

This sophist was considered to be deeply versed 
in his art and very clever in working out successfully 
the train of reasoning that depends on skill in inven- 
tion. His style was admirable, and in the invention 
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pev amroxpav, vonoar Sé Kai Ta vonJevra Takat 
ATrEpLTTOS. Svapaivovrar be Tob Aoyou Kal Aaprpo- 
TynTes Ajnyovoat Taxews, domep TO Tis aorpamhs 
céhas. dnAobrat Sé Toro ev maou pev, peddsora dé 
év Toiade: KaTnyopa@v prev yap Tob Aenrivou dud. 
TOV VOMOV, E7rel p17) epoira tots “APnvaiors € ex Tob 
Ilovrov giTos, doe TKpacev- “ KéxAetoTras TO 
oroua Tob Idvrov vopw Kat Tas “AOnvate Tpodas 
dXriyat KwAvovat ovMaBal, Kat TavTov Suvarar 
Avoavdpos vavpayadv Kat Aemrivns vopopaydv’”’ 
avtiAdywv dé tots "AOnvaiors amopia xpnpdrwv 
BovAevopevois mwdActv tas vycous wWde Emvevoer: 
6¢ ~ s , A > A la , 

Adoov, a IloceWor, THY ETT AjAw xdpw, ovy- 
Xwpyoov abry TwAoupevyn guyety.” eaxediale peev 
obv Kara Tov ‘Icatov, od Om Kal TKpodcaro, pradovs 
de yevvaious empaTreTo Tas ouvovoias ov pede- 
THpAs povov, ada Kal SidacKaducas TrapEexov. 
elkoves be avroo "AGivyar pia peev en ayopas, 
érépa dé ev TH dAce TH purKp@, 6 adros Aéyerar 
exdutedoar. 

Ko’~ Ovde Tov Buldvrvov copiorny Trapaheipen 
Mapxov, UrrEp, ov Kay emumAng aust Tots “EMnow, El 

528 Towdade yevopevos, OTroiov SyAWow, wHTW TYyYavoL 
Ths €avtotd dd€ys. Mapkw roivuy fv avadopa rob 


1 This fictitious theme is based on Demosthenes, Lepéines 
30, delivered in 355, and assumes that the law of Leptines to 
abolish exemptions from public services was in force, and 
that the evils foreboded by Demosthenes had come about ; 
cf. Apsines 232 for the same theme. 

Norden, p. 410, quotes this passage for its ‘* similar 
endings.’ 

% We do not know whether this theme is based on 
historical fact or is purely fictitious. 
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and arrangement of his ideas he .wes free from 
affectation and redundancy. In his oratory brilliant 
passages flare out and suddenly come to ar end like 
a flash of lightning. This is evident in all that he 
wrote, but especially in the example that I now 
quote. His theme was to denounce Leptineg: an 
account of his law, because the supply of corre kad 
failed to reach the Athenians from the Pontus ;! and 
he wound up as follows: “The mouth of the © 
Pontus has been locked up by a law, and a few 
syllables keep back the food supply of Athens; so 
that Lysander fighting with his ships and Leptines 
fighting with his law have the same power.” 2 Again, 
when his theme was to oppose the Athenians, when 
in a scarcity of funds they were planning to sell the 
‘islands,’ he declaimed with energy the following: 
“Take back, Poseidon, the favour that you granted 
to Delos!‘ Permit her, while we are selling her, to 
make her escape!’’ In his extempore speeches he 
imitated Isaeus, whose pupil he had been. He used 
to charge handsome fees, and in his classes he not 
only declaimed but also taught the rules of the art. 
There are two statues of him at Athens, one in the 
agora, the other in the small grove which he is said 
to have planted himself. 

24. Nor must I omit to speak of Marcus or By- 
ZANTIUM,°? on whose behalf F will bring this reproach 
against the Greeks, that though he was as talented as | 
shall show, he does not as yet receive the honour that 
he deserves. The genealogy of Marcus dated back as 

* Delos was once a ‘‘ floating” island and was made 
stationary by Poseidon ; cf. Ovid, Metamorphoses vi. 191. 
§ We know nothing more about Marcus, unless he is the 


Annius Marcus mentioned by Capitolinus, Life of Marcus 
Aurelius, as one of that Emperor's teachers. 
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yevous és TOY dpxntor Bulavra, TaThp dé 6 Suchvepos 
exw bararrdvpyovs oixéras év ‘lepa, ro dé ‘lepov 
Tropa. Tas. exBolas Tob Ilovrov. 8ddoxados dé 
avToo* ‘Joatos eyeveTo, Trop" od Kal 70 Kara. gvow 
éppnuevetv pabasy emexdopnaev avro coporopevy 
TpPaOTHTL. Kal Trapdderypa ¢ tKavesTa.Tov TIS Map- 
Kou" idéas 6 Lraprudrns 6 fup ovdedw Tots 
We Naredarpoviors BH mapadexecbat tous dio Xdax- 
lta". tnptas yupvods WKovtas. THAdE yap Tis drrobecews: 
.' np€aro aBe- “* avinp Aaxedaydvios pEXpL ynpws 
puddgas THv aozida 7déws prev dy Tovs yupvovs 
Tovrous ameKtewa.’ ootis dé Kal tas daddEeus 

@ ¢€ > A ] U4 A > > ~ 
Gd€ 6 dvip eyevero, _SupBadrety €or €k Tavoe: 
dvddoKwy yap rept THs TOV oopioray TEXV TS, ws 
Troy Kat mouciAn, Tmapdderypa Tob Adyou Thy tow 
ETOLNGATO Kal npato THS Siadefews de> “6 THY 
Epuv wouby, WS & xXpapa, ovx eldev ws Oavpdoa, o 6 
be, ooa Xpapara, pGdov eGavpacev.” ot dé 
thy SuddeEw Tavrnv “AAKwow TH UTWUK® avare- 
bévres Stapaprdvover per iSédas Aéyou, Svapapra- 
vovot dé dAnbeias, adixwTaror S° avOparrev eiot 

Tpocapatpovpevor TOV Gopiorhy Kal TO. olxeta. 

To dé THV odptwrv Bos kal TOO TMpoousmov 
ovvvou copioTny ednjAov TOV Mapxov, Kal yap 
eTUyyavev det 7 emuaKkomav Th yvopn Kal ava- 
madevwv é€auvTov Tots és TO oxedialew ayovot. 
Kat TobTo ednAobro pev TH THV dP0aAUadv oTdoe 


a ol 


1 The legendary founder of Byzantium, said to have been 
the son of Poseidon. 

2 The punishment of these men by Sparta is described by 
Thucydides v. 34. 

* Iris was the daughter of Thaumas whose name means 
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far as the original Byzas,! and his father, who had the 
same name, owned slaves who were fishermen at 
Hieron. (Hieron is near the entrance to the Pontus.) 
His teacher was Isaeus, and from him he learned the 
natural style of oratory, but he adorned it with a 
charming suavity. The most characteristic example 
of the style of Marcus is his speech of the Spartan 
advising the Lacedaemonians not to receive the men 
who had returned from Sphacteria without their 
weapons.? He began this argument as follows: “ As 
a citizen of Lacedaemon who till old age has kept 
his shield, F would gladly have slain these men who - 
have lost theirs.” His style in his discourses may be 
gathered from the following. He was trying to 
show how rich and how many-sided is the art of the 
sophists, and taking the rainbow as the image of an 
oration, he began his discourse thus: ‘ He who sees 
the rainbow only as a single colour does not see a 
sight to marvel at, but he who sees how many 
colours it has, marvels more.” ? Those who ascribe 
this discourse to Alcinous the Stoic fail to observe 
the style of his speech, they fail to observe the truth, 
and are most dishonest men, in that they try to rob 
the sophist even of what he wrote about his own art. 

The expression of his brows and the gravity of 
his countenance proclaimed Marcus a sophist, and 
indeed his mind was constantly brooding over some 
theme, and he was always training himself in the 
methods that prepare one for extempore speaking. - 
This was evident from the steady gaze of his eyes 


‘*Wonder.” The play on the word daupdiew, ** to wonder,” 
seems to echo Plato, Theaetetus 155c p: ‘* philosophy begins 
in wonder.” Plato goes on to apply the image of the rain- 
bow (Iris) to philosophy. 
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TET YOTWV Ta, moMa. € és dmoppryTous ewolas, W)jL0- 
AoyyOn d€ Kal U7r0 TOO avdpds: Eepopéevou ydp Twos 
aubrov Tov emuTnoeiov, OmTWS xes ewelera * éx” 
529 épavtob pev”’ &dy “ Adyou akiws, émi dé TOV yow- 
pipe Wyrrov.” Gavpacavtos Sé tiv amoKpiow 
€ éyay”” épn 6 Madpkos “ kat TH ow7F evepy@ 
XpSpar Kal yupvalovat pe 5vo drobécets Kal Tpets 
v7r0 THY pilav, iy és TO Kowov dywvilopar.”’ 
yeverados dé Kal Kdpuns adxpnpas elxev, obev 
dypoukoTepos dv8pos TETTVU[LEVOU eddKet Tots Tro 
Aois. routi 5é Kai TloA€peoy 6 coptorns Tmpos 
avrov eaber: Traphrbe peer yap és THY Too 
TloAduwvos Siar piBry dvopLacTos 750 wy, guy- 
Kkabnpevenv d€ TaY €s THY dxpoacw GTNVTNKOT WV 
dvayvous Tis avrov TaV Es TO Buldyriov memthev- 
KOTWwY Suepyvuce TO médas, 6 bé TO mnaiov, Kal 
Suedd0n es wdvras, oT 6 Buldyrvos etn copiers, 
obey Tot HoA€peavos airobyros Tas trobéoes 
émeotpepovTo mravres €s TOV Madpxor, ta mpoBaAov. 
tod be TloAépwvos elrovros ‘“‘ Ti €s TOV dypotKov 
Opare; ou yap Sdoet ye odros brdbeow, 6 
Mdpxos emdpas Thy pwvyy, worrep etesBer, Kat 
dvaxvibas ‘‘ kat mpoBaré 1” edn “Kat pedeta- 
cedua.’ evlev édAwv o HloA€uc Kal Surrels 
Scwpialovros SvehexOn €s Tov avdpa zroAAd Te Kal 
Oavpdova egrets T@ Katp@, peherioas de Kal 
pedAeravros akpoacdpevos Kat efavydoby Kal 
eJavdpacev. 

Mera taira 0€ jKwv 6 Madpkos és ta Méyapa, 
oixiorat dé odrot Bulavtiwv, éoracialov pev ot 
1 wpoBadoduar . . . merdeT#oouot Kayser; mpoBadrd . . 
pereraceduac Cobet, to give the Doric dialect. 
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which were usually intent on secret thoughts, and, 
moreover, it was admitted by the man himself. For 
when one of his friends asked him how he declaimed 
the day before, he replied: “To myself, well enough, 
but to my pupils not so well.” And when the other 
expressed surprise at the answer, Marcus said: “I 
work even when I am silent, and I keep myself in 
practice with two or three arguments beside the one 
that I maintain in public.” His beard and hair were 
always unkempt, and hence most people thought 
that he looked too boorish to be a learned man. 
And this was the impression of him that Polemo the 
sophist had. For, when he had already made his 
reputation, he once visited Polemo’s school, and 
when the pupils who had come to attend the lecture 
had taken their seats, one of those who had made 
the voyage to Byzantium recognized him and pointed 
him out to the man next him, and he in turn to his 
neighbour, and so word was handed on to them all 
that he was the sophist from Byzantium. Accord- 
ingly, when Polemo asked for themes to be proposed, 
they all turned towards Marcus that he might propose 
one. And when Polemo asked: “Why do you look 
to the rustic? This fellow will not give you a 
theme,” Marcus, speaking as he always did at the 
top of his voice, and throwing his head up, retorted : 
“I will propose a subject and will myself declaim.”’ 
Thereupon Polemo, who recognized him partly by 
his Doric dialect, addressed himself to Marcus in a 
long and wonderful speech on the spur of the 
moment, and when he had declaimed and heard the 
other declaim he both admired and was admired. 
When, later on, Marcus went to Megara (Byzan- 
tium was originally a Megarian colony), the Megarians 
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1 This was the decree by which the Megarians were 
proscribed by the Athenians in the fifth century B.c. 

2 These games were held at Smyrna. 

3 February. 
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were still keeping up their quarrel with the 
Athenians with the utmost energy of their minds, 
just as if the famous decree! against them had been 
lately drawn up; and they did not admit them when 
they came to the Lesser Pythian games. Marcus, 
however, came among them, and so changed the 
hearts of the Megarians that: he persuaded them to 
throw open their houses and to admit the Athenians 
to the society of their wives and children. The 
Emperor Hadrian too admired him when he came on 
an embassy for Byzantium, for of all the Emperors in 
the past he was the most disposed to foster merit. 

25. Potemo the sophist was neither a native of 
Smyrna, as is commonly supposed, nor from Phrygia 
as some say, but he was born at Laodicea in Caria, a 
- city which lies on the river Lycus and, though far 
inland, is more important than those on the sea- 
coast. Polemo’s family has produced many men of 
consular rank, and still does, and many cities were in 
love with him, but especially Smyrna. For the people 
having from his boyhood observed in him a certain 
greatness, heaped on the head of Polemo all the 
wreaths of honour that were theirs to give, decreeing 
for himself and his family the distinctions most sought 
after in Smyrna; for they bestowed on him and his 
descendants the right to preside over the Olympic 
games founded by Hadrian,” and to go on board the 
sacred trireme. For in the month Anthesterion ’ a 
trireme in full sail is brought in procession to the 
agora, and the priest of Dionysus, like a pilot, steers 
it as it comes from the sea, loosing its cables. 

By opening his school at Smyrna he benefited the 
city in the following ways. In the first place he 
made her appear far more populous than before, 
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1 xaOapas Kayser; xaapés Cobet. 
* Lacuna in mss.; 4v Kayser suggests. 


1 «Windy Mimas” (Odyssey iii. 172) is a headland 
opposite Chios. This temple was destroyed by an earth- 
quake and rebuilt by Marcus Aurelius. 
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since the youth flowed into her from both continents 
and the islands; nor were they a dissolute and 
promiscuous rabble, but select and genuinely 
Hellenic. Secondly, he brought about a harmonious 
government free from faction. For, before that, 
Smyrna was rent by factions, and the inhabitants of 
the higher district were at variance with those on. 
the’sea-shore. Also he proved to be of great value 
to the city by going on embassies to the Emperors 
and defending the community. Hadrian, at any 
rate, had hitherto favoured Ephesus, but Polemo so 
entirely converted him to the cause of Smyrna that 
in one day he lavished a million drachmae on the 
city, and with this the corn-market was built, a 
gymnasium which was the most magnificent of all 
those in Asia, and a temple that can be seen from 
afar, the one on the promontory that seems to 
challenge Mimas.! Moreover, when they made 
mistakes in their public policy, Polemo would rebuke 
them, and often gave them wise advice; thus he 
was of great use to them, and at the same time he 
cured them of arrogance and every kind of insolence, 
' an achievement that was all the greater because it 
was not like the Ionian to reform his ancient customs. 
He helped them also in the following manner. The 
suits which they brought against one another he did 
not allow to be carried anywhere abroad, but he 
would settle them at home. I mean the suits about 
money, for those against adulterers, sacrilegious 
persons and murderers, the neglect of which breeds 
pollution, he not only urged them to carry them out 
of Smyrna but even to drive them out. For he said 
that they needed a judge with a sword in his hand. 
Though he excited the disapproval of many, 
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1 "Od\umriov Kayser ; ’Oduprleov Cobet. 


1 A favourite saying with Pindar; cf. Thucydides vi. 16. 
2 See above, p. ‘BOA. 
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because when he travelled he was followed by a long 
train of baggage-animals and many horses, many 
slaves and many different breeds of dogs for various 
kinds of hunting, while he himself would ride in a 
chariot from Phrygia or Gaul, with silver-mounted 
bridles, by all this he acquired glory for Smyrna. 
For just as its market-place and a splendid array of 
buildings reflect lustre on a city, so does an opulent 
establishment ; for not only does a city give a man 
renown, but itself acquires it from a man.! Polemo 
administered the affairs of Laodicea as well, for he 
often visited his relatives there, and gave what assist- 
ance he could in public affairs. 

The following privileges were béstowed on him 
by the Emperors. By the Emperor Trajan the right 
to travel free of expense by land and sea, and Hadrian 
extended this to all his descendants, and also enrolled 
him in the circle of the Museum, with the Egyptian 
right of free meals.2~ And when he was in Rome 
and demanded 250,000 drachmae,’ he gave him that 
sum and more, though Polemo had not said that he 
needed it, nor had the Emperor said beforehand 
that he would give it. When the people of Smyrna 
accused him of having expended on his own pleasures 
a great part of the money that had been given by 
the Emperor for them, the Emperor sent a letter to 
the following effect: “ Polemo has rendered me an 
account of the money given to you by me.” And 
though one may say that this was an act of clemency, 
nevertheless it would not have been possible for him 
to win clemency in the affair of the money, had he® 
not won pre-eminence for virtue of another kind. 
The temple of Olympian Zeus at Athens had been 


8 The drachma was worth about ninepence. 
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1 The original Olympieion, begun about 530 z.c. by 
Peisistratus, was never completed. The existing temple was 
begun about 174 s.c. by Antiochus Epiphanes, was completed 
by Hadrian and dedicated a.p. 130. 
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completed at last after an interval of five hundred and 
sixty years,! and when the Emperor consecrated it as 
a marvellous triumph of time, he invited Polemo also 
to make an oration at the sacrifice. He fixed his gaze, 
as was his custom, on the thoughts that were already: 
taking their place in his mind, and then flung himself 
into his speech, and delivered a long and admirable 
discourse from the base of the temple. As the 
prooemium of his speech he declared that not 
without a divine impulse was he inspired to speak 
on that theme. 

Moreover, the Emperor reconciled his own son 
Antoninus -with Polemo, at the time when he handed 
over his sceptre and became a god instead of a 
mortal. I must relate how this happened. Antoninus 
was proconsul of the whole of Asia without exception, 
and once he took up his lodging in Polemo’s house 
because it was the best in Smyrna and belonged to 
the most notable citizen. However, Polemo arrived 
home at night from a journey and raised an outcry at 
the door that he was outrageously treated in being 
shut out of his own house, and next he compelled 
Antoninus to move to another house. The Emperor 
- was informed of this, but he held no inquiry into the 
affair, lest he should reopen the wound. But in 
considering what would happen after his death, and 
that even mild natures are often provoked by persons 
who are too aggressive and irritating, he became 
anxious about Polemo. Accordingly in his _ last 
testament on the affairs of the Empire, he wrote: 
“And Polemo, the sophist, advised me to make this 
arrangement.” By this means he opened the way 
for him to win favour as a benefactor, and forgiveness 
enough and to spare. And in fact Antoninus used 
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to jest with Polemo about what had happened in 
Smyrna, thus showing that he had by no means 
forgotten it, though by the honours with which he 
exalted him on every occasion he seemed to pledge 
himself not to bear it in mind. This is the sort of 
jest he would make. When Polemo came to Rome, 
Antoninus embraced him, and then said: “Give 
Polemo a lodging and do not let anyone turn him 
out of it.” And once when a tragic actor who had 
performed at the Olympic games in Asia, over which 
Polemo presided, declared that he would prosecute 
him, because Polemo had expelled him at the 
beginning of the play, the Emperor asked the actor 
what time it was when he was expelled from the 
theatre, and when he replied that it happened to be 
at noon, the Emperor made this witty comment: | 
“ But it was midnight when he expelled me from his 
house, and I did not prosecute him.” 

Let this suffice to show how mild an Emperor 
could be, and how arrogant a mere man. For in 
truth Polemo was so arrogant that he conversed with 
cities as his inferiors, Emperors as not his superiors, 
and the gods as his equals. For instance, when he 
gave a display to the Athenians of extempore speeches 
on first coming to Athens, he did not condescend to 
utter an encomium on the city, though there were so 
many things that one might say in honour of the 
Athenians; nor did he make a long oration about 
his own renown, although this style of speech is 
likely to win favour for sophists in their public de- 
clamations. But since he well knew that the natural 
disposition of the Athenians needs to be held in 
check rather than encouraged to greater pride, this 
was his introductory speech: ‘“ Men say, Athenians, 
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1 At this date there were kings of the Bosporus under the 
protectorate of Rome. 

2 Lucian, Demonax 3, praises Timocrates. 
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that as an audience you are accomplished judges 
of oratory. I shall soon find out.” And once 
when the ruler of the Bosporus, a man who had 
been trained in all the culture of Greece, came to 
Smyrna in order to learn about Ionia, Polemo not 
only did not take his place among those who went 
to salute him, but even when the other begged 
him to visit him he postponed it again and again, 
until he compelled the king! to come to his door 
with a fee of ten talents. Again, when he came to 
Pergamon suffering from a disease of the joints, he 
slept in the temple, and when Asclepius appeared to 
him and told him to abstain from drinking anything 
cold, “ My good sir,’ said Polemo, “but what if you 
were doctoring a cow ?”’ 

This proud and haughty temper he contracted from 
Timocrates? the philosopher, with whom he associated 
for four years when he came to Ionia. It would do 
no harm to describe Timocrates also. This man came 
from the Pontus and his birthplace was Heraclea 
whose citizens admire Greek culture. At first he 
devoted himself to the study of writings on medicine 
and was well versed in the theories of Hippocrates and 
Democritus. But when he had once heard Euphrates? 
of Tyre, he set full sail for his kind of philosophy. 
He was irascible beyond measure, so much so that 
while he was arguing his beard and the hair on his 
head stood up like a lion’s when it springs to the 
attack. His language was fluent, vigorous and ready, 
and it was on this account that Polemo, who loved this 
headlong style of oratory, valued him so highly. At 


any rate, when a quarrel arose between Timocrates 


* cf. p. 488 and Lafe of Apollontus, passem. Euphrates 
had much influence with Vespasian. 
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dxovoas 6 ‘Hpwdns éxmAayivai dnot tov avopa, 


1 This was a mark of effeminacy and foppishness. 
2 This incident is described above, p. 521. 
* See p. 548. 
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and Scopelian, because the latter had become addicted 
to the use of pitch-plasters and professional “ hair- 
removers, 1 the youths who were then residing in 
Smyrna took different sides, but Polemo, who was 
the pupil of both men, became one of the faction 
of Timocrates and called him “the father of my 
eloquence.” And when he was defending himself 
before Timocrates for his speeches against Favorinus, 
he cowered before him in awe and submission, like 
boys who fear blows from their teachers when they 
have been disobedient. 

This same humility Polemo showed also towards 
Scopelian somewhat later, when he was elected to 
go on an embassy on behalf of Smyrna, and begged 
for Scopelian’s power of persuasion as though it were 
the arms of Achilles.? His behaviour to Herodes 
the Athenian was in one way submissive and in 
another arrogant. I wish to relate how this came 
about, for it is a good story and worth remembering. 
Herodes, you must know, felt a keener desire to 
succeed in extempore speaking than to be called a 
consul and the descendant of consuls, and so, before 
he was acquainted with Polemo, he came to Smyrna 
in order to study with him. ° It was at the time when 
Herodes alone ? was regulating the status of the free 
cities. When he had embraced Polemo and saluted 
him very affectionately by kissing him on the mouth, 
he asked: “ Father, when shall I hear you declaim ?” 
Now Herodes thought that he would put off the de- 
clamation and would say that he hesitated to run any 
risks in the presence of so great a man, but Polemo, 
without any such pretext, replied : “Hear me declaim 
to-day, and let us be going.” Herodes says that 
when he heard this, he was struck with admiration 
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1 émisro\g elpnuévwv Kayser ; émirroday elpnpévov Cobet. 
1 See Glossary 8.0. oxnv7. 


2 Jliad vi. 507. 
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of the man and the ready facility both of his tongue 
and brain. This incident illustrates Polemo’s pride 
and, by Zeus, the cleverness with which he was wont 
to dazzle his hearers, but the following shows equally 
his modesty and sense of propriety. For when the 
other arrived to hear him declaim, he received him 
with a long and appropriate panegyric on the words 
and deeds of Herodes. 

The scenic effects! which he employed in his de- 
clamations we may learn from Herodes, since they 
are described in one of the letters that he wrote to 
Varus, and I will relate them from that source. He 
would come forward to declaim with a countenance 
serene and full of confidence, and he always arrived 
in a litter, because his joints were already diseased. 
When a theme had been proposed, he did not 
meditate on it in public but would withdraw from 
the crowd for a short time. His utterance was 
clear and incisive, and there was a fine ringing 
sound in the tones of his voice. Herodes says also 
that he used to rise to such a pitch of excitement 
that he would jump up from his chair when he came 
to the most striking conclusions in his argument, 
and whenever he rounded off a period he would 
utter the final clause with a smile, as though to show 
clearly that he could deliver it without effort, and at 
certain places in the argument he would stamp the 
ground just like the horse in Homer.? Herodes 
adds that he listened to his first declamation like an 
impartial judge, to the second ljike one who longs 
for more, to the third as one who can but admire ; 
and that he attended his lectures for three days. 
Moreover, Herodes has recorded the themes of the 
declamations at which he was present. The first was : 
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1 brép Oaiua dywy Kayser; trepPavudfwv Cobet. 


1 Apsines 219 mentions this theme, and it was also de- 
claimed by Herodes, cf. p. 539. The argument was that 
there must not be permanent monuments of Greek victories 
over Greeks. 

2 This theme is similar to that of Isocrates mentioned 
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“ Demosthenes swears that he did not take the bribe 
of fifty talents,” the charge which Demades brought 
against him, on the ground that Alexander had com- 
municated this fact to the Athenians, having learned it 
from the account-books of Darius. In the second, on 
the conclusion of peace after the Peloponnesian war, he 
urged : “That the trophies erected by the Greeks 
should be taken down.”’! The third argument was to 
persuade the Athenians to return to their demes after 
the battle of Aegos Potami.2 Herodes says that in 
payment for this he sent him 150,000 drachmae, and 
called this the fee for his lectures. But since he did 
not accept it, Herodes thought that he had been 
treated with contempt, but Munatius the critic, when 
drinking with him (this man came from Tralles), 
remarked: “ Herodes, I think that Polemo dreamed 
of 250,000 drachmae, and so thinks that he is being 
stinted because you did not send so large a sum.”’ 
Herodes says that he added the 100,000 drachmae, 
and that Polemo took the money without the least 
hesitation, as though he were receiving only what 
was his due. Herodes gave Polemo leave not to 
appear after him to give an exhibition of his oratory, 
and not to have to maintain a theme after him, and 
allowed him to depart from Smyrna by night, lest he 
should be compelled to do this, since Polemo thought 
it outrageous to be compelled to do anything. And 
from that time forward he never failed to com- 
mend Polemo, and to think him beyond praise. 
For instance, in Athens, when Herodes had brilliantly 
maintained the argument about the war trophies, 
and was being complimented on the fluency and 


above, p. 505; it was designed to induce the Athenians to 
renounce their empire of the sea. 
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1 Alwvos Kayser; Alwva Schmid. 


2 dvos, ‘‘on the backs of asses,” Prof. Margoliouth 
suggests. 
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vigour of his speech, he said: “ Read Polemo’s de- 
clamation, and then you will know a great man.” 
And at the Olympic games when all Greece acclaimed 
him, crying: “ You are the equal of Demosthenes!” 
he replied: “I wish I were the equal of the 
Phrygian,” applying this name to Polemo because in 
those days Laodicea counted as part of Phrygia. 
When the Emperor Marcus asked him: “ What is 
your opinion of Polemo?” Herodes gazed fixedly 
before him and said : 

The sound of swift-footed horses strikes upon mine ears ;! 
thus indicating how resonant and far-echoing was 
his eloquence. And when Varus the consul asked 
him what teachers he had had, he replied: “This 
man and that, while I was being taught, but Polemo, 
when I was teaching others.” 

Polemo says that he studied also with Dio, and 
that in order to do so he paid a visit to the people 
of Bithynia. He used to say that the works of prose 
writers needed to be brought out? by armfuls, but 
the works of poets by the wagon-load. Among the 
honours that he received were also the following. 
Smyrna was contending on behalf of her temples and 
their rights, and when he had already reached the 
last stage of his life, appointed Polemo as one of 
her advocates. But since he died at the very outset 
of the journey to defend those rights, the city was 
entrusted to other advocates. Before the imperial 
tribunal they presented their case very badly, where- 
upon the Emperor looked towards the counsel from 


1 Iliad x. 535. 

3 The meaning of the verb is obscure, but as ‘‘ bury ” and 
‘** publish ” are improbable, Polemo seems to mean that the 
student, for his training as a sophist, must take out from 
his store of books more poets than prose writers. 
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Smyrna and said: “ Had not Polemo been appointed 
as your public advocate in this suit?” “Yes,” they 
replied, “ if you mean the sophist.” “Then, perhaps,’ 
said the Emperor, “he wrote down some speech in 
defence of your rights, inasmuch as he was to speak 
for the defence in my presence and on behalf of such 
great issues.” “ Perhaps,O Emperor,’ they replied, 
“but not as far as we know.” Whereupon the 
Emperor adjourned the case until the speech could 
be brought, and when it had been read aloud in 
court the Emperor gave his decision in accordance 
with it; and so Smyrna carried off the victory, and 
the citizens departed declaring that Polemo had 
come to life to help them. 

Now inasmuch as, when men have become illustri- 
ous, not only what they said in earnest but also 
what they said in jest is worthy of record, I will 
write down Polemo’s witticisms also, so that I may 
not seem to have neglected even them. There was 
an Ionian youth who was indulging in a life of 
dissipation at Smyrna to a degree not customary 
with the Ionians, and was being ruined by his great 
wealth, which is a vicious teacher of ill-regulated 
natures. Now the youth’s name was Varus, and he 
had been so spoiled by parasites that he had con- 
vinced himself that he was the fairest of the fair, 
the tallest of the tall, and the noblest and most 
expert of the youths at the wrestling-ground, and 
that not even the Muses could strike up a prelude 
more sweetly than he, whenever he had a mind to 
sing. He had the same notions about the sophists ; 
that is to say, that he could outstrip even their 
tongues whenever he declaimed—and he actually 
used to declaim—and those who borrowed money 
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from him used to reckon their attendance at his 
declamations as part of the interest. Even Polemo, 
when he was still a young man and not yet an 
invalid, was induced to pay this tribute, for he had 
borrowed money from him, and when he did not 
pay court to him or attend his lectures, the youth 
resented it and threatened him with a summons to 
recover the debt. This summons is a writ issued by the 
law court proclaiming judgement by default against 
the debtor who fails to pay. Thereupon his friends 
reproached Polemo with being morose and <dis- 
courteous, seeing that when he could avoid being 
sued and could profit by the young man’s money by 
merely giving him an amiable nod of approval, he 
would not do this, but provoked and irritated him. 
Hearing this sort of thing said, he did indeed come 
to the lecture, but when, late in the evening, the 
youth’s declamation was still going on, and no place 
of anchorage for his speech was in sight, and every- 
thing he said was full of solecisms, barbarisms, and 
inconsistencies, Polemo jumped up, and stretching 
out his hands, cried: “ Varus, bring your summons.” 
On another occasion, when the consul was putting 
to the torture a bandit who had been convicted on 
several charges, and declared that he could not 
think of any penalty for him that would match his 
crimes, Polemo who was present said: “Order him 
to learn by heart some antiquated stuff.” For 
though this sophist had learned by heart a great 
number of passages, he nevertheless considered that 
this is the most wearisome of all exercises. Again, 
on seeing a gladiator dripping with sweat out of 
sheer terror of the life-and-death struggle before 
him, he remarked: “ You are in as great an agony 
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From Euripides, Orestes 1496. 
2 4.6. by an oracle. 
§ For this theme cf. Apsines ix. 535. 
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as though you were going to declaim.” Again, 
when he met a sophist who was buying sausages, 
sprats, and other cheap dainties of that sort, he said : 
“‘ My good sir, it is impossible for one who lives on 
this diet to act convincingly the arrogance of Darius 
and Xerxes.” When Timocrates the philosopher re- 
marked to him that Favorinus had become a chatter- 
box, Polemo said wittily: “And so is every. old 
woman,’ thus making fun of him for being like a 
eunuch. Again, when a tragic actor at the Olympic 
games in Smyrna pointed to the ground as he uttered 
the words, “O Zeus!’’! then raised his hands to 
heaven at the words, “and Earth!’ Polemo, who 
was presiding at the Olympic games, expelled him 
from the contest, saying: “The fellow has com- 
mitted a solecism with his hand.” I will say no 
more on this subject, for this is enough to illustrate 
the charming wit of the man. 

Polemo’s style of eloquence is passionate, comba- 
tive, and ringing to the echo, like the trumpet at 
the Olympic games. The Demosthenic cast of his 
thought lends it distinction and a gravity which is 
not dull or inert but brilliant and inspired, as though 
delivered from the tripod.? But they fail to under- 
stand the man who say that he handles invective 
more skilfully than any other sophist, but is less 
skilful in making a defence. Such a criticism is 
proved to be untrue by this and that declamation in 
which he speaks for the defence, but especially by 
the speech in which Demosthenes swears that he 
did not accept the fifty talents. For in establishing 
a defence so difficult to make, his ornate rhetoric 
and technical skill were fully equal to the argument. 
I observe the same error in the case of those who 
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1 Cobet suggests éyxexaduypévos, ** veiled,” as more suitable 


for an ‘‘ ambiguous ” speech. 
2 rpocdywy Kayser ;-mrpocayyé\Awy Wright, cf. p. 522. 


1 See Glossary. 

2 Thad ix. 312. 

3 Solon’s efforts to check the tyranny of Peisistratus are 
described by Aristotle, Constitution of Athens xiv. 2, 
Plutarch, Solon, and elsewhere ; but this precise incident is 
not recorded. For the bodyguard see Herodotus i. 59. 
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hold that he was not qualified to sustain simulated 
argaments,! but was forced off the course like a horse 
for whom the ground is too rough, and that he 
deprecated the use of these themes when he quoted 
the maxim of Homer : 


For hateful to me even as the gates of hell is he that 
hideth one thing in his heart and uttereth another.? 


Perhaps he used to say this with a double meaning, 
and to illustrate by this allusion how intractable are 
such themes; nevertheless, these too he sustained 
with great skill, as is evident from his Adulterer 
Unmasked or his Xenophon refuses to survive Socrates ; 
or his Solon demands that his lams be rescinded after 
Peisistratus has obtained a bodyguard. Then there 
are the three on Demosthenes, the first where he 
denounced himself after Chaeronea,‘ the second in 
which he pretends that he ought to be punished 
with death for the affair of Harpalus, lastly that in 
which he advises the Athenians to flee on their 
triremes at the approach of Philip,5 though Aeschines 
had carried a law that anyone who mentioned the 
war should be put todeath. For in these more than | 
any other of the simulated themes that he produced, 
he has given free reins to the argument, and yet the 
ideas preserve the effect of presenting both sides. 

When the doctors were regularly attending him 
for hardening of the joints, he exhorted them to 
“dig and carve in the stone-quarries of Polemo.” 
And in writing to Herodes about this disease he 

¢ For this theme, a “simulated argument” like the one 
that follows, see p. 522. 

5’ This was perrane modelled on the famous rhetorical 


theme in which Themistocles gives similar advice in the 
Persian war. 
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| 1 éraye, Emaye Kayser; Emevye, Erec'ye Cobet. 
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sent this bulletin: “I must eat, but I have no 
hands; I must walk, but I have no feet; I must 
endure pain, and then I find I have both feet and 
hands.” 

When he died he was about fifty-six years old, 
but this age-limit, though for the other learned 
professions it is the beginning of senility, for a 
sophist still counts as youthfulness, since in this 
profession a man’s knowledge grows more adaptable 
with advancing age. 

He has no tomb in Smyrna, though several there 
are said to be his. For some say that he was buried 
in the garden of the temple of Virtue; others, not 
far from that place near the sea, and there is a small 
temple thereabouts with a statue of Polemo in it, 
arrayed as he was when he performed the sacred 
rites on the trireme, and beneath his statue they 
say that the man himself lies; while others say that 
he was buried in the courtyard of his house under 
the bronze statues. But none of these accounts is 
true, for if he had died in Smyrna there is not one of 
the marvellous temples in that city in which he 
would have been deemed unworthy to lie. But yet 
another version is nearer the truth, namely that he 
lies at Laodicea near the Syrian gate, where, in fact, 
are the sepulchres of his ancestors; that he was 
buried while still alive, for so he had enjoined on his 
nearest and dearest; and that, as he lay in the 
tomb, he thus exhorted those who were shutting up 
the sepulchre: “Make haste, make haste! Never 
shall the sun behold me reduced to silence!” And 
when his friends wailed over him, he cried with a 
loud voice: “Give me a body and I will declaim!” 

With Polemo ended the house of Polemo, for his — 
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1 This is Polemo’s tie eat-grandson Hermocrates, whose 
Life Philostratus gives below, p. 608. 
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descendants, though they were his kindred, were 
not the sort of men who could be compared with his 
surpassing merit, with the exception of one, of whom 
I shall speak a little later.} 

26. I must not fail to mention SrcuNpuUs THE 
ATHENIAN whom some called “Wooden Peg,” because 
he was the son of a carpenter. Secundus the sophist 
was varied and abundant in invention, but plain and 
simple in his style. Though he taught Herodes, he 
quarrelled with him while he was still his pupil, and 
therefore Herodes ridiculed him, and quoted at his 
expense the verse : 


. And the potter envies the potter and the carpenter 

. the orator.? 
Nevertheless, when he died Herodes not only spoke 
his;funeral oration, but shed a tribute of tears over 
hin though he died an old man. 

everal of this man’s compositions are worthy of 
mention, but above all the following theme for a 
disputation: “Suppose that he who instigates a 
revolt is to die, and he who suppresses it is.to receive 
_a reward. Now the same man both instigated a 
revolt and suppressed it, and he demands the 
reward.” Secundus summed up this argument as 
follows. “Which of the two,’ he asked, “came 
first? The instigation to revolt. Which second? 
The suppression thereof. Therefore first pay the 
penalty for trying to do wrong, then, if you can, 
receive the reward for your good deed.’ Such was 
Secundus. He is buried near Eleusis, on the right 
of the road that leads to Megara. 


2 Hesiod, Works and Days 25. Herodes changed the 
word réxrove to pjropt, the orator being himself. 
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1 Herodotus viii. 64 describes the invocation by the 
Athenians of the Aeacids Ajax and Telamon; cf. Philo- 
stratus, Heroicus 743. 


2 They were descended from Aeacus. Philostratus seems 
to reprove Plato, who disparaged them in the Gorgias 515. 
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1. Concerning Heropes THE ATHENIAN the follow- 
ing facts ought to be known. Herodes the sophist 
on his father’s side belonged to a family which twice 
held consulships and also dated back to the house of 
the Aeacids,! whom Greece once enlisted as allies 
against the Persian. Nor did he fail to be proud of 
Miltiades and Cimon,? seeing that they were two very 
illustrious men and did great service to the Athenians 
and the rest of Greece in the wars with the Medes. 
For the former was the first to triumph over the 
Medes and the latter inflicted punishment on the 
barbarians for their insolent acts afterwards.® 

No man employed his wealth to better purpose. 
And this we must not reckon a thing easy to achieve, 
but very difficult and arduous. For men who are | 
intoxicated with wealth are wont to let loose a flood 
of insults on their fellow-men. And moreover they 
bring this reproach on Plutus‘ that he is blind; but 
even if at all other times he appeared to be blind, 
yet in the case of Herodes he recovered his sight. 
For he had eyes for his friends, he had eyes for 
cities, he had eyes for whole nations, since the man 
watched over them all, and laid up the treasures 


8 In 466 Cimon defeated the Persians by sea and land, 
and, later, expelled them from the Thracian Chersonese. 
4 Plutus was the god of wealth. 
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liad v. 385; Otus and Ephialtes, the Aloadae, im- 


prsoned Ares for thirteen months ; ; he was released by 
ermes 


3 Suetonius, Vespasian 13, refers to the trial of Hipparchus. 
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of his riches | m the hearts of those who shared them 
with him. For indeed he used to‘ say that he who 
would use his wealth aright ought to give to the 
needy that they might cease to be in need, and to 
those that needed it not, lest they should fall into 
need; and he used to call riches that did not 
circulate and were tied up by parsimony “dead 
riches,” and the treasure-chambers in which some 
men hoard their money “ prison-houses of wealth ” ; 
and those who thought they must actually sacrifice 
to their hoarded money he nicknamed “ Aloadae,” ? 
for they sacrificed to Ares after they had imprisoned 
him. 

The sources of his wealth were many and derived 
from several families, but the greatest were the 
fortunes that came from his father and mother. For 
his grandfather Hipparchus suffered the confiscation 
of his estate on the charge of aspiring to a tyranny, 
of which the Emperor was not ignorant, though 
the Athenians did not bring it forward.4 His son 
Atticus, however, the father of Herodes, was not 
overlooked by Fortune after he had lost his wealth 
and become poor, but she revealed to him a pro- 
digious treasure in one of the houses which he had 
acquired near the theatre. And since, on account 
of its vastness, it made him cautious rather than 
overjoyed, he wrote the following letter to the 
Emperor: “O Emperor, I have found a treasure in 
my own house. What commands do you give about 
it?” To which the Emperor (Nerva at that time was 
on the ee replied : “ Use what you have found.” 
But Atticus did not abandon his caution and wrote 
that the extent of the treasure was beyond his 
station. ‘Then misuse your windfall,’ replied the 
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1 émdldwor Kayser ; émiduoe Cobet. 


1 Suidas tells the story of Herodes himself. 
‘ This i is the later city known as Alexandria Troas. 
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Emperor, “ for yours it is.”1 Hence Atticus became 
powerful, but Herodes still more so, for besides his 
father’s fortune his mother’s also, which was not 
much less, helped to make him affluent. 

This same Atticus was also distinguished for his 
lordly spirit. As an instance, at a time when 
Herodes was governor of the free cities in Asia, he 
observed that Troy ? was ill-supplied with baths, and 
that the inhabitants drew muddy water from their 
wells, and had to dig cisterns to catch rain water. 
Accordingly he wrote to the Emperor Hadrian to ask 
him not to allow an ancient city, conveniently near 
the sea, to perish from drought, but to give them 
three million drachmae to procure a water-supply, 
since he had already bestowed on mere villages many 
times that sum. The Emperor approved of the advice 
in the letter as in accordance with his own disposition, 
and appointed Herodes himself to take charge of the 
water-supply. But when the outlay had reached the 
sum of seven million drachmae,’ and the officials who 
governed Asia kept writing to the Emperor that it 
was a scandal that the tribute received from five 
hundred cities should be spent on the fountain of one 
city, the Emperor expressed his disapproval of this 
to Atticus; whereupon Atticus replied in the most 
lordly fashion in the world: “ Do not, O Emperor, 
allow yourself to be irritated on account of so trifling 
asum. For the amount spent in excess of the three 
millions I hereby present to my son, and my son will 
present it to the town.” His will, moreover, in 
which he bequeathed to the people of Athens a 
mina‘ annually for every citizen, proclaims the 
magnificence of the man; and he practised it in 


3 About £280,000. 4 A little over £4. 
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1 r0o0 . . . Snuov Kayser; rov ... duo» Valckenaer and 


others. 
2 xataBdddovra Kayser; xaraBadévra Cobet. 


1 ¢f. Pausanias i. 29.2. The image of Dionysus of Eleu- 
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other ways also. He would often sacrifice a hundred 
oxen to the goddess in a single day, and entertain at 
the sacrificial feast the whole population of Athens 
by tribes and families. And whenever the festival 
of Dionysus came round and the image of Dionysus 
descended to the Academy,! he would furnish wine 
to drink for citizens and strangers alike, as they lay 
in the Cerameicus on couches of ivy leaves. 

Since I have mentioned the will of Atticus, I 
must also record the reasons why Herodes offended 
the Athenians. The terms of the will were as I have 
stated, and Atticus drew it up by the advice of his 
freedmen, who since they saw that Herodes was by 
nature prone to deal harshly with his freedmen and 
slaves, tried in this way to prepare a haven for 
themselves among the people of Athens, by appear- 
ing responsible for the legacy. What sort of relation 
existed between the freedmen and Herodes may be 
plainly seen in the invective which he composed 
against them. For in it he shot forth at them every 
weapon that his tongue could command. When the 
will had been read, the Athenians made a compact 
with Herodes that by paying them each five minae 
down he should redeem his obligation to keep up con- 
tinued payments. But when they came to the banks 
to get the sum that had been agreed upon, then and 
there they had to listen to the recital of contracts made 
by their fathers and grandfathers, showing that they 
were in debt to the parents of Herodes, and they were 
held liable for counter-payments, with the result 
that some received payment of only a small sum, 
others nothing at all, while some were detained in 
therae was taken in procession once a year to the god’s 
small temple near the Academy. 
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1 The chief archon at Athens gave his name to the current 
ear. 
a A marble stadium has been built recently on the site 
of the stadium of Herodes. 

% The Athenians dedicated a robe, ‘‘ peplos,” to Athene 
annually and displayed it on a ship constructed for this 
purpose and dragged in a procession. 

¢ This is probably not the Pythium near the Olympieion 
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the market-place as debtors who must pay. This 
treatment exasperated the Athenians, who felt they 
had been robbed of their legacy, and they never 
ceased to hate Herodes, not even at the time when 
he thought he was conferring on them the greatest 
benefits. ‘ Hence they declared the Panathenaic 
stadium was well named, since he had built it with 
money of which all the Athenians were being deprived. 

Furthermore he held the office of archon 
eponymus! at Athens, and the curatorship of the 
pan-Hellenic festival ; and when he was offered the 
crowning honour of the charge of the Panathenaic 
festival he made this announcement: “I shall 
welcome you, O Athenians, and those Hellenes that 
shall attend, and the athletes who are to compete, 
in a stadium of pure white marble.” In accordance 
with this promise he completed within four years the 
stadium? on the other side of the Ilissus, and thus 
constructed a monument that is beyond all other 
marvels, for there is no theatre that can rival it. 
Moreover, I have been told the following facts con- 
cerning this Panathenaic festival. The robe of 
Athene that was hung on the ship? was more charming 
than any painting, with folds that swelled before the 
breeze, and the ship, as it took its course, was not 
hauled by animals, but slid forward by means of 
underground machinery. Setting sail at the Cera- 
meicus with a thousand rowers, it arrived at the 
Eleusinium, and after circling it, passed by the 
Pelasgicum: and thus escorted came by the Pythium,+ 
to where it is now moored. The other end of the 
stadium is occupied by a temple of Fortune with 


but, see to Dorpfeld, is the old shrine of Apollo near 
Pan’ S. | 
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1 Iliad xv. 639 ; for this custom of. Plutarch, Aratus 58 ; 
Pausanias ii. 3. 6; Philostratus, Heroicus 740. Copreus was 
the herald of Eurystheus,. the task-master of Heracles. 

2 The Odeum or Theatre of Music, of which considerable 
remains exist; Pausanias vii. 20. 6. Regilla was the wife 
of Herodes. 

3 Pausanias i. 44. 11. The corpse of Melicertes or 
Palaemon, who was drowned by his mother Ino Leucothea, 
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her statue in ivory to show that she directs all con- 
tests. Herodes also changed the dress of the 
Athenian youths to its present form, and was the 
first to dress them in white cloaks, for before that 
time they had worn black cloaks whenever they sat 
in a group at public meetings, or marched in festal 
processions, in token of the public mourning of the 
Athenians for the herald Copreus,! whom they them- 
selves had slain when he was trying to drag the sons 
of Heracles from the altar. 

Herodes also dedicated to the Athenians the 
theatre in memory of Regilla,? and he made its roof 
of cedar wood, though this wood is considered costly 
even for making statues. These two monuments, 
then, are at Athens, and they: are such as exist 
nowhere else in the Roman Empire; but I must not 
neglect to mention also the roofed theatre which he 
built for the Corinthians, which is far inferior indeed 
to the one at Athens but there are not many famous 
things elsewhere which equal it; and there are 
also the statues at the Isthmus and the colossal 
statue of the Isthmian god, and that of Amphitrite, 
and the other offerings with which he filled the 
temple; nor must I pass over the dolphin sacred to 
Melicertes.2 He also dedicated the stadium at Pytho 
- to the Pythian god, and the aqueduct at Olympia 
to Zeus, and for the Thessalians and the Greeks’ 
who dwell around the Maliac gulf, the bathing pools 
at Thermopylae that heal the sick. Further he 
colonized Oricum in Epirus, which by this time had 
fallen into decay, and Canusium in Italy, and made 
it habitable by giving it a water-supply, since it was 


was carried by dolphins to the shore near Corinth, and games 
were celebrated in his honour at the Isthmus. 
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1 Of Corinth. 
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greatly in need of this. And he endowed the cities 
of Euboea and the Peloponnese and Boeotia with 
various gifts. And yet, though he had achieved such 
great works, he held that he had done nothing 
important because he had not cut through the 
Isthmus. For he regarded it as a really brilliant 
achievement to cut away the mainland to join two 
seas, and to contract lengths of sea into a voyage of 
twenty-six stades. This then he longed to do, but 
he never had the courage to ask the Emperor to 
grant him permission, lest he should be accused of 
grasping at an ambitious plan to which not even 
Nero had proved himself equal. But in conversation 
he did let out that ambition in the following way. 
For as I have been told by Ctesidemus the Athenian, 
Herodes was driving to Corinth with Ctesidemus 
sitting by his side, and when he arrived at the 
Isthmus Herodes cried: “ Poseidon, I aspire to do 
it, but no one will let me!’ Ctesidemus was 
surprised at what he had said and asked him why he 
had made the remark. Whereupon Herodes replied : 
“For a long time I have been striving to bequeath 
to men that come after me some proof of an ambition 
that reveals me for the man I am, and I consider 
that I have not yet attained to this reputation.” 
Then Ctesidemus recited praises of his speeches 
and his deeds which no other man could surpass. 
But Herodes replied: “ All this that you speak of 
must decay and yield to the hand of time, and others 
will plunder my speeches and criticize now this, now 
that. But the cutting of the Isthmus is a deathless 
achievement and more than one would credit to 
human powers, for in my opinion to cleave through the 
Isthmus calls for Poseidon rather than a mere man.” 
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1 éwxeppwuévyn Kayser ; éppwuévn Cobet. 
2 wouséves Kayser ; wotuvac Cobet. 
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_ As to the being whom most men used to call the 
Heracles of Herodes, this was a youth in early man- 
hood,} as tall as a tall Celt, and in fact about eight 
feet high. Herodes describes him in one of his 
letters to Julian.2 He says that his hair grew evenly 
on his head, his eyebrows were bushy and they met 
as though they were but one, and his eyes gave out a 
brilliant gleam which betrayed his impulsive tempera- 
ment; he was hook-nosed, and had a solidly built 
neck, which was due rather to work than to diet. 
His chest, too, was well formed and beautifully slim, 
and his legs were slightly bowed outwards, which 
made it easy for him to stand firmly planted. He 
was draped in wolf-skins sewed together to make a 
garment, and he used to contend against wild boars, 
jackals, wolves, and mad bulls, and would exhibit 
the scars from these combats. Some say that this 
Heracles was “ earth-born ” and sprang from the folk 
in Boeotia, but Herodes says that he heard him say 
that his mother was a woman so strong that she 
herded cattle, and his father was Marathon whose 
statue is at Marathon, and he is a rustic hero. Herodes 
asked this Heracles whether he also was immortal. 
To which he replied: “Iam only longer lived than a 
mortal.” Then he asked him what he lived on, and 
he said: “I live chiefly on milk, and am fed by goats 
and herds of cows and brood mares, and the she-ass 
also provides a sweet sort of milk and light to digest. 
But when I meet with barley meal, I eat ten quarts,’ 


1 Odyssey x. 279 pdrov ixnviry, Tod wep xapeordrn 4B; 
Lucian, Demonax 1, calls him Sostratus. 

2 Antoninus Julianus is mentioned by Aulus Gellius, Attic 
Neghts, xix. 9. 

3 One quart was regarded as a day’s ration for an ordinary 
man, 
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1 + Goodfellow.” 2 of. Life of Aelian, below, p. 624, 
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and the farmers of Marathon and Boeotia supply 
me with this feast; they also nickname me Aga- 
thion,! because they think that I bring them luck.” . 
“And what about your speech?’’ asked Herodes. 
‘‘ How were you educated, and by whom? For you 
do not seem to be an uneducated man.” “The 
interior of Attica educated me,” Agathion replied, 
“‘a good school for a man who wishes to be able to 
converse. For the Athenians in the city admit as 
hirelings youths who come in like a flood from Thrace 
and the Pontus and from other barbarian peoples, 
and their own speech deteriorates from the influence 
of these barbarians to a greater extent than they can 
contribute to the improvement of the speech of the 
newcomers. But the central district is untainted by 
barbarians, and hence its language remains uncor- 
rupted and its dialect sounds the purest strain of 
Atthis.”"? “Were you ever at a public festival ?”’ 
inquired Herodes. “Yes, at Pytho,’ replied 
Agathion, “but I did not mingle with the crowd, 
but from the summit of Parnassus I listened to the 
musical competitions when Pammenes won applause 
in tragedy, and it seemed to me that the wise Greeks 
were doing an immoral thing when they listened 
with delight to the criminal deeds of the houses of 
Pelops and Labdacus ; for when myths are not dis- 
credited they may be the counsellors of evil deeds.” 
When Herodes saw that he had a philosophic bent, 
he asked him also what was his opinion about the 
gymnastic contests, and he replied: “ Even more do 
I laugh at them when I see men struggling with 
one another in the pancratium, and boxing, running, 
wrestling, and winning crowns for all this. Let the 
athlete who is a runner receive a crown for running 
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1 Canobus or Canopus was the helmsman of Menelaus, who 
died in Egypt, and a city was named after him at the mouth 
of the Nile. His cult was often confused with that of 
Serapis, who had long been worshipped at Athens, and it is 
esr that the latter’s temple is meant here (Pausanias 
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faster than a deer or a horse, and let him who 
trains for a weightier contest be crowned for wrest- 
ling with a bull or bear, a thing which I do every 
day; for fortune has robbed me of a really great 
encounter, now that Acarnania no longer breeds 
lions.” 

On this Herodes admired him greatly and begged 
him to-.dine with him. “To-morrow,” replied 
Agathion, “I will come to you at noon at the temple of 
Canobus,! and do you have there the largest bow] that 
is in the temple full of milk that has not been milked 
by a woman.” Accordingly he came next day at the 
time agreed upon, but when he had raised the bow] to 
his nose, he said: “ The milk is not pure, for the odour 
of a woman’s hand assails my senses.” When he had 
said this he went away without tasting the milk. 
Then Herodes gave heed to what he had said about 
the woman, and sent to the cow-sheds to find out the 
truth; and on hearing that thus the matter actually 
stood, he recognized that there was a superhuman 
character about the man. 

Those who accused Herodes of having lifted his 
hand against Antoninus? on Mount Ida, at the time 
when the former was the governor of the free cities, 
and the latter of all the cities in Asia, were, in my 
opinion, unaware of the action brought by Demo- 
stratus against Herodes, in which he made many 
charges against him, but nowhere mentioned this 
insolent act, for the reason that it never took place. 
For though they did in a manner shove one another 
aside, as happens in a rough place and a narrow road, 
still they did not break the law by coming to blows, 


2 Later the Emperor Antoninus Pius ; for his quarrel with 
Polemo about the same time see p. 534. 
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1 Roman patricians and senators wore a half moon as a 
badge on their shoes ; cf. Juvenal vii. 191. In the inscription 
to Regilla, ‘* starry sandals” are mentioned as her family’s 
hereditary insignia. 
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and indeed Demostratus would not have neglected to 
describe the incident in his suit against Herodes, 
when he attacked the man so bitterly that he 
actually censured those acts of his which are regularly 
applauded. 

A charge of murder was also brought against 
Herodes, and it’ was made up in this way. His wife 
Regilla, it was said, was in the eighth month of 
her pregnancy, and Herodes ordered his freedman 
Alcimedon to beat her for some slight fault, and the 
woman died in premature childbirth from a blow in 
the belly. On these grounds, as though true, 
Regilla’s brother Braduas brought a suit against 
him for murder. He was a very illustrious man of 
consular rank, and the outward sign of his high 
birth, a crescent-shaped ivory buckle, was attached 
to his sandal.!_ And when Braduas appeared before 
the Roman tribunal he brought no convincing proof 
of the charge that he was making, but delivered 
a long panegyric on himself dealing with his 
own family. Whereupon Herodes jested at his 
expense and said: “You have your pedigree on 
your toe-joints.”2 And when his accuser boasted 
too of his benefactions to one of the cities of Italy, 
Herodes said with great dignity: “I too could have 
recited’ many such actions of my own in whatever 
part of the earth I were now being tried.” Two 
things helped him in his defence. First that he had 
given orders for no such severe measures against 
Regilla; secondly, his extraordinary grief at her 
death. Even this was regarded as a pretence and 
made a charge against him, but nevertheless the 


2 4.6. there was no need to talk about it. 
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truth prevailed. For he never would have dedicated 
to her memory so fine a theatre nor would he have 
postponed for her sake the casting of lots for his 
second consulship, if he had not been innocent 
of the charge; nor again would he have made an 
offering of her apparel at the temple of Eleusis, if he 
had been polluted by a murder when he brought it, 
for this was more likely to turn the goddesses into 
avengers of the murder than to win their pardon. 
He also altered the appearance of his house in her 
honour by making the paintings and decorations of 
the rooms black by means of hangings, dyes, and 
Lesbian marble, which is a gloomy and dark marble. 
And they say that Lucius, a wise man, tried to give 
Herodes advice about this, and since he could not 
persuade him to alter it, he turned him into ridicule. 
And this incident must not be omitted from my 
narrative, since it is held worthy of mention by learned 
writers. For this Lucius ranked among men re- 
nowned for learning, and since he had been trained in 
philosophy by Musonius of Tyre, his repartees were 
apt to hit the mark, and he practised a wit well suited 
to the occasion. Now, as he was very intimate with 
Herodes, he was with him when he was most deeply 
afflicted by his grief, and used to give him good 
advice to the following effect: “ Herodes, in every 
matter that which is enough is limited by the golden 
mean, and I have often heard Musonius argue on this 
theme, and have often discoursed on it myself; and, 
moreover, I used to hear you also, at Olympia, com- 
mending the golden mean to the Greeks, and at that 
time you would even exhort rivers to keep their 
course in mid channel between their banks. But 
what has now become of all this advice? For you 
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1 érév Kayser; &v Cobet. 


1 For a curious modern parallel see Punch 1916: ‘In 
Paris they are serving a half-mourning salad consisting 
mainly of potatoes, artichokes, and pickled walnuts . . . he 
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have lost your self-control, and are acting in a way 
that we must needs deplore, since you risk your great 
reputation.” He said more to the same effect. But 
since he could not convince him, he went away in 
anger. And he saw some slaves at a well that was 
in the house, washing radishes, and asked them for 
whose dinner they were intended. They replied 
that they were preparing them for Herodes. At 
this Lucius remarked: “ Herodes insults Regilla by 
eating white radishes! in a black house.” This 
speech was reported indoors to Herodes, and when 
he heard it he removed the signs of mourning from 
his house, for fear he should become the laughing- 
stock of wise men. 

Here is another admirable saying of this Lucius. 
The Emperor Marcus. was greatly interested in 
Sextus the Boeotian philosopher, attending his 
classes and going to his very door. Lucius had just 
arrived in Rome, and asked the Emperor, whom he 
met going out, where he was going and for what 
purpose. Marcus answered: “ It is a good thing even 
for one who is growing old to acquire knowledge. I 
am going to Sextus the philosopher to learn what I do 
not yet know.” At this Lucius raised his hand to 
heaven, and exclaimed : “O Zeus! The Emperor of 
the Romans is already growing old, but he hangs a 
tablet round his neck and goes to school, while my 
Emperor Alexander died at thirty-two!” What I 
have quoted is enough to show the kind of philosophy 
cultivated by Lucius, for these speeches suffice to 
reveal the man as a sip reveals the bouquet of wine. 

Thus, then, his grief for Regilla was quenched, 


expressed surprise at their failure to add a few radishes to 
the dish.” 
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1 otala Kayser; olxig Cobet. 


1 The original of this verse, often parodied by the so neta 
and several times by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, is Odyssey 
‘Iv. 498 : 
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while his grief for his daughter Panathenais was 
mitigated by the Athenians, who buried her in the 
city, and decreed that the day on which she died 
should be taken out of the year. But when his other 
daughter, whom he called Elpinice, died also, he lay 
on the floor, beating the earth and crying aloud: 
“Q my daughter, what offerings shall I consecrate 
to thee? What shall I bury with thee?” Then 
Sextus the philosopher who chanced to be present 
said: “No small gift will you give your daughter 
if you control your grief for her.” He mourned 
his daughters with this excessive grief because he 
was offended with his son Atticus. He had been 
misrepresented to him as foolish, bad at his letters, 
and of a dull memory. At any rate, when he could 
not master his alphabet, the idea occurred to Herodes 
to bring up with him twenty-four boys of the same 
age named after the letters of the alphabet, so that he 
would be obliged to learn his letters at the same time 
as the names of the boys. He saw too that he was a_ 
drunkard and given to senseless amours, and hence 
in his lifetime he used to utter a prophecy over his 
own house, adapting a famous verse as follows : 


One fool methinks is still left in the wide house,! 


and when he died he handed over to him his mother’s 
estate, but transferred his own patrimony to other 
heirs. The Athenians, however, thought this in- 
human, and they did not take into consideration his 
foster-sons Achilles, Polydeuces, and Memnon, and that 
he mourned them as though they had been his own 
children, since they were highly honourable youths, 


els 5° Ere rou {wos xareptxerar evpée wovrTy. 
Herodes substitutes ‘‘ house ” for ‘‘ deep.” 
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1 These brothers are mentioned by Cassius Dio lxxi. 33 
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noble-minded and fond of study, a credit to their 
upbringing in his house. Accordingly he put up 
statues of them hunting, having hunted, and about 
to hunt, some in his shrubberies, others in the fields, 
others by springs or in the shade of plane-trees, not 
hidden away, but inscribed with execrations on any 
one who should pull down or move them. Nor 
would he have exalted them thus, had he not known 
them to be worthy of his praises. And when the 
Quintilii during their proconsulship of Greece cen- 
sured him for putting up the statues of these youths 
on the ground that they were an extravagance, he 
retorted: ‘“ What business is it of yours if I amuse 
myself with my poor marbles?” 

His quarrel with the Quintilii! began, as most — 
people assert, over the Pythian festival, when they 
held different views about the musical competition ; 
but some say that if began with the jests that 
Herodes made to Marcus at their expense. For 
when he saw that, though they were Trojans, the 
Emperor thought them worthy of the highest honours, 
he said: “I blame Homer's Zeus also, for loving the 
Trojans.’ But the following reason is nearer the 
truth. When these two men were both governing 
Greece, the Athenians invited them to a meeting of 
the assembly, and made speeches to the effect that 
they were oppressed by a tyrant, meaning Herodes ; 
and finally begged that what they had said might be 
forwarded to the Emperor’s ears. And when the 
Quintilii felt pity for the people and without delay 
reported what they had heard, Herodes asserted 
that they were plotting against him, for they were 
inciting the Athenians to attack him. Certainly, 
after that meeting of the assembly there sprang into 
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1 Lucius Verus, the Emperor’s son-in-law and colleague ; 
ef. Cassius Dio lxxi. 1-2. 
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activity men like Demostratus, Praxagoras and 
Mamertinus, and many others whose public policy 
was opposed to Herodes. Thereupon Herodes in- 
dicted them on the charge of a conspiracy to set the 
people against him, and tried to bring them before 
the proconsular court. But they escaped secretly 
and went to the Emperor Marcus, relying both on — 
the Emperor’s disposition, which was somewhat 
democratic, and also on the favourable moment. 
For the Emperor did not acquit Herodes of being 
an accomplice in the treasonable plots of which he 
‘had suspected Lucius,! after the latter had become 
his consort in the Empire. Now the Emperor had 
his head-quarters among the tribes of Pannonia, with 
Sirmium for his base, and Demostratus and his 
friends lodged near the Emperor’s head-quarters, 
where Marcus furnished them with supplies, and 
often asked them whether they needed anything. 
Not only was he himself convinced that he ought to 
tréat them with this benevolence, but also he was 
induced to do so by his wife and by his little 
daughter who could not yet speak plainly; for she 
above all used to fall at her father’s knees with 
many blandishments and implore him to save the 
Athenians for her. But Herodes lodged in a suburb 
in which towers had been erected, some of full height 
and others half-towers; and there had travelled 
with him from home two girls, twins just of marriage- 
able age, who were greatly admired for their beauty. 
Herodes had brought them up from childhood, and 
appointed them to be his cupbearers and cooks, 
and used to call them his little daughters and loved 
them as though they were. They were the daughters 
of Alcimedon, and he was a freedman of Herodes. 
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1 @dvarov airp Kayser; Oavarav atrov Cobet. 


2 te, it was a lost opportunity for a speech of ‘‘ covert 
allusion” ; see Glossary. 

2 This is the only place where éxxAnola, ‘‘ assembly,” i 
used as the equivalent of yijdiopa, ‘* decree voted.” 
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Now while they were asleep in one of the towers 
which was very strongly built, a thunderbolt struck 
them in the night and killed them. Herodes was 
driven frantic by this misfortune, and when he 
came before the Emperor’s tribunal he was not in 
his right mind but longed for death. For when he 
came forward to speak he launched into invectives 
against the Emperor, and did not even use figures of 
speech ! in his oration, though it might have been 
expected that a man who had been trained in this 
type of oratory would have had his own anger under 
control. But with an aggressive and unguarded 
tongue he persisted in his attack, and cried: “ This 
is what I get for showing hospitality to Lucius, 
though it was you who sent him to me! These 
are the grounds on which you judge men, and you 
sacrifice me to the whim of a woman and a three- 
year-old child!’’ And when Bassaeus, the pretorian 
prefect, said that he evidently wished to die, Herodes 
replied: “My good fellow, an old man fears few 
things!’’ With these words Herodes left the court, 
leaving much of his allowance of water in the clock 
still to run. But among the eminently philosophic 
actions of Marcus we must include his behaviour in 
this trial. For he never frowned or changed his 
expression, as might have happened even to an 
umpire, but he turned to the Athenians and said : 
“Make your defence, ‘Athenians, even though 
Herodes does not give you leave.” And as he 
listened to the speeches in defence he was greatly 
pained, though without showing it, by many things 
that he heard. But when the decree? of the Athenian 
assembly was recited to him, in which they openly 
attacked Herodes for trying to corrupt the magis- 
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1 See p. 551. 
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trates of Greece with the honeyed strains of his 
eloquence, and when they exclaimed: “ Alas, what 
bitter honey !’’ and again, “ Happy they who perished 
in the plague!’ his feelings were so profoundly 
affected by what he heard that he burst into tears 
without concealment. But since the Athenian de- 
fence contained an indictment not of Herodes only 
but also of his freedmen, Marcus turned his anger 
against the freedmen, employing a punishment which 
was “as mild as possible’’; for by this phrase he 
himself describes his judgement. Only in the case of 
Alcimedon he remitted the penalty, saying that 
the loss of his children was enough. Thus did 
Marcus conduct this affair in a manner worthy of a 
philosopher. 

Some place on record the exile of Herodes, 
though exiled he was not, and they say that he lived 
at Oricum in Epirus and that he in fact founded the 
city! in order that it might be a residence suited to 
his constitution. But though Herodes did actually 
live in this place and fell ill there, and offered 
sacrifices in return for his recovery from sickness, 
still he was never condemned ‘to exile nor did he 
suffer this penalty. And as a witness to the truth of 
this statement I will employ the divine Marcus. For 
after the affair in Pannonia, Herodes lived in Attica 
in the demes that he loved best, Marathon and 
Cephisia. And youths from all parts of the world 
hung on his lips, and they flocked to Athens in their 
desire to hear his eloquence. But he put it to the 
test whether the Emperor was offended with him on 
account of what had happened in the court, by 
sending him a letter which so far from being an 
apology was a complaint. For he said that he 
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1 The Empress Faustina died suddenly at the foot of 
Mount Taurus, about a.p. 175. 


2 For the conspiracy and death of Cassius in Syria see 
Cassius Dio lxxi. 22. 
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wondered why the Emperor no longer wrote to him, 
though in former times he had written to him so 
often that three letter-carriers had once arrived at his 
house in a single day, treading in one another’s foot- 
steps. Thereupon the Emperor wrote to Herodes 
at some length and on several subjects, tempering 
what he wrote with an admirable urbanity, and from 
this letter I will extract all that bears on my present 
narrative, and publish it. The letter began with 
these words: “I greet you, friend Herodes!’’ Then 
after discussing the military winter quarters where 
he was at the time, and lamenting his wife of whom 
he had. recently been bereaved by death,! and after 
some remarks on his own bad health, he continued 
the letter as follows: “For yourself I wish you good 
health, and that you should think of me as well 
disposed to you. And do not regard yourself as 
unjustly treated, if after I detected the crimes of 
some of your household 1 chastised them with a 
punishment as mild as possible. Do not, I say, 
feel resentment against me on this account, but if 
I have annoyed you in aught, or am still annoying 
you, demand reparation from me in the temple of | 
Athene in your city at the time of the Mysteries. 
For I made a vow, when the war began to blaze 
highest, that I too would be initiated, and I could 
wish that you yourself should initiate me into those 
rites.” Such was the apology of Marcus, so 
benignant and so firm. Who would ever have’ 
addressed in these terms one whom he had cast into 
exile, or who would have imposed exile on one whom 
he held worthy to be so addressed ? 

Moreover, the story is told that when Cassius ? the 
governor of the Eastern provinces was plotting treason 
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1 Lucian in his Peregrinus gives a full account of the self- 


immolation, of which he was an eyewitness, of Peregrinus 
Proteus the Cynic philosopher. This took place in a.p. 165. 
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against Marcus, Herodes rebuked him in a letter 
that ran thus: “ Herodes to Cassius. You have gone 
mad.”” We must regard this letter as not merely a 
rebuke but also as a strong demonstration by one 
who, to defend the Emperor, took up the weapons 
of the intelligence. 

The speech which Demostratus delivered against 
Herodes is, I think, admirable. In regard to its style, 
its characterization is even throughout, for the impres- 
sive manner is sustained from the opening sentences 
to the end of the speech. But the formal modes 
of expression are manifold and never alike, but are 
worthy of all praise. I grant that the speech has 
become famous among the malicious partly on 
account of Herodes, because it attacked one so 
distinguished. But how stoutly Herodes bore him- 
self in the face of abuse will appear also from what 
he once said to the Cynic Proteus! at Athens. For . 
this Proteus was one of those who have the courage 
of their philosophy, so much so that he threw himself 
into a bonfire at Olympia; and he used to dog the 
steps of Herodes and insult him in a semi-barbarous 
dialect. So once Herodes turned round and said: 
“ You speak ill of me, so be it, but why in such bad 
Greek?” And when Proteus became still more per- 
sistent with his accusations, he said: “We two have 
grown old, you in speaking ill of me and I in hearing 
you.” By which he implied that, though he heard 
him, he laughed him to scorn, because he was con- 
vinced that false accusations reach the ears but 
wound no deeper.? 

I will describe also the eloquence of Herodes and 
proceed to the main characteristics of his oratory. I 


2 An echo of. Aeschines, On the False Embassy, 149. 
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1 From Aristophanes, Frogs 1003 : 
nulk’ av rd wvetua Netov Kal Kadeornkds AdBys. 


2 The same figure is used by mUCIAny Dialogues of the 
Sea-Gods 3. 
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have already said that he counted Polemo, Favorinus, 
and Scopelian among his teachers, that he attended 
the lectures of Secundus the Athenian, but for 
the critical branch of oratory he studied with 
Theagenes of Cnidos and Munatius of Tralles; and 
for the doctrines of Plato, with Taurus of Tyre. The 
structure of his work was suitably restrained, and its 
strength lay in subtlety rather than in vigour of 
attack. He was impressive in the plain style, 
sonorous after the manner of Critias; his ideas were 
such as would not occur to the mind of another; he 
had an easy and urbane wit which was not dragged 
in, but inspired by the subjects themselves; his 
diction was pleasing and abounded in figures and 
had grace and beauty; he was skilful in varying 
his constructions; his tone was not vehement but 
smooth and steady,! and, speaking generally, his type 
of eloquence is like gold dust shining beneath the 
waters of a silvery eddying river.2 For while he 
devoted himself to the study of all the older writers, 
from. Critias he was inseparable, and he made the 
Greeks better acquainted with him, since he had 
hitherto been neglected and overlooked. And when 
all Greece was loud in applause of Herodes and 
called him one of the Ten,’ he was not abashed by 
such a compliment, though it seems magnificent 
enough, but replied to his admirers with great 
urbanity: “Well at any rate I am better than 
Andocides.”” Though no man ever learned more 
easily than he, he did not neglect hard work, but 
used to study even while he drank his wine, and at 
night in his wakeful intervals. Hence the lazy and 
light-minded used to call him the “ Stuffed Orator.” 


8 The Ten Attic Orators of the canon. 
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Different men excel in different ways and this or 
that man is superior to another in this or that, since 
one is admirable as an extempore speaker, another 
at elaborating a speech, but our friend surpassed 
every other sophist in his grasp of all these methods ; 
and when he wished to move his hearers he drew 
not only on tragedy but also on the life of every day. 

There are extant by Herodes very many letters, 
discourses and diaries, handbooks and collections of 
suitable passages in which the flowers of antique 
erudition have been collected in a small volume. 
And those who cast in his teeth the fact that while 
he was yet a youth he broke down in a speech before 
the Emperor in Pannonia, are, I think, not aware 
that the same thing happened to Demosthenes also, 
when he spoke before Philip. And Demosthenes 
returned to Athens and demanded honours and 
crowns, though the Athenians never recovered 
Amphipolis!; but Herodes after that humiliation 
rushed to the river Danube as though he would 
throw himself in; for so overwhelming was his desire 
to become famous as an orator, that he assessed the 
penalty of failure at death. 

He died at the age of about seventy-six, of a 
wasting sickness. And though he expired at Mara- 
thon and had left directions to his freedmen to bury 
him there, the Athenians carried him off by the 
_ hands of the youths and bore him into the city, and 
every age went out to meet the bier with tears and 
pious ejaculations, as would sons who were bereft of 
a good father. They buried him in the Panathenaic 
stadium, and inscribed over him this brief and noble 


1 Philip had taken Amphipolis in 357, eleven years before 
this embassy, and the failure of Demosthenes had nothing 
to do with its retention by him. 
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avdpt apixero, aX’ adavads aUTOV drrexdOnro 
Sewos av xphodat Tots | mpdypaoww, Kal yap 87) 
Kal TOV d-yopaiwv els odros: tots yoov dup TOV 
Anpootpatrov ovTw SuvexeKparo, Ws Kat guvd- 
pacBai oduct TOV Adywv, ods ef emovouv pos TOV 
“Hpwdnv. mpovarn de at Ths "AGnvaiwr veo 
THTOS MpATOos ext tais €x Baatréws pupiass. Kat 
ov TotTd Tw Adyou aétov, ovde yap mdavTes ot 
emBarevovres Tob Opovov Tovrov Aoyou dEvor, 
GAA’ ort Tovs bev IlAarwvetous Kal TOUS dro Tis 
LTods Kat Tovs amo Tob Tlepumarou Kal ard Tob 
"Enrucovpou mpoceratev 0 Mdpxos TD “Hpwdn 
Kpivan, Tov Oe dySpa ToUTOV dro Tijs mept avTov 

567 S0€ys avros emeKpwe tots veous dywviorny TOV 

mrohuriK dy TpocEeTav Acyuv Kal p pyropucijs opedos. 

6 dvnp odros Aodtavot pev dpoarys, “Hpawdov 

d€ ovK dviKoos. eBiw pev ouv tmép Ta mevTy- 

Kovra Svoiy éroty Katacxwv tov Apovov, tiv dé 

isdav ta&v Adywv amoypav Kat tois SexaviKois 
Kai Tots brepcog.otevovow. 

y’. ’Ovopacros év codiotais Kat “ApioronAns 

1 Nothing more of any importance is known about this 


sophist. 
2 He was “‘ king archon ” at Athens. 
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epitaph : “ Here lies all that remains of Herodes, son 
of Atticus, of Marathon, but his glory is world-wide.” 
That is all I have to say concerning Herodes the - 
Athenian ; part of it has been told already by others, 
but part was hitherto unknown. 

2. My narrative calls me to consider the sophist 
Tueopotus.! Theodotus was a chief magistrate ? of 
the Athenian people at the time when the Athenians 
had their quarrel with Herodes, and though he never 
reached the stage of open hostility towards him, he 
plotted against him in secret, since he had a talent 
for profiting by any turn of affairs; and indeed he 
was one of the baser sort. At any rate he became 
so thoroughly mixed up with Demostratus and his_ 
friends that he collaborated with them in the 
speeches that they were carefully preparing against 
Herodes. Also he was appointed to the chair of 
rhetoric to educate the youth of Athens, and was the 
first to receive a salary of ten thousand drachmae 
from the Emperor. Yet this fact alone would not 
be worth mentioning; for not all who ascend this 
chair are worthy of mention, but I do so because 
Marcus assigned to Herodes the task of choosing the 
Platonic philosophers and the Stoics, Peripatetics, and 
Epicureans, but this man he himself chose from the 
opinion that he had formed of him to direct the edu- 
cation of the youth and called him a past master of 
political oratory and an ornament to rhetoric. This 
man was a pupil of Lollianus, but he had also attended 
the lectures of Herodes. He lived to be over fifty, 
held the chair for two years, and both in the forensic 
and purely sophistic branches of oratory the style of 
his speeches was sufficiently good. 

3. ArisTocLes of Pergamon also won renown among 
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6 €k Tob Ilepydpov, tirép od SyAdow, 677000, TOV 
‘mpeaBurépwv TKkovov" eréhet prev yap és dmdrous 
6 avnp odtos, Tov dé ek Traidwy és 7PByv xpovov 
Tovs amo tod [lepirdrou diAccopijcas Adyous és 
tovs cogiotas petepptn Oapilwy ev TH ‘Popy 
7@ “Hpwdy Svar Bepevey oxedious Adyous. év be 
edurooddet x povov auxpnpos SoKa@y Kat Tpaxvs TO 
eldos Kai Svomwhs Tv eoOijra, T]Ppuve Kal TOV 
adxpov dmetpiparo, qoovds Te, omrocau Avpav TE 
Kai avAdv Kat evpwvias eicl, madcas é€onyayero 
ext tTHhv diattay, Womrep emi BUpas avT®@ tKovcas, 
Tov yap TPO TOD xpdvov ovVTW KEeKoAaGpEVOS aTAK- 
tTws €s Ta Oéatpa epoira Kai émi rv TovTwv HxXw. 
evdoxyoodvre dé air Kata To Ilépyapov Kagnp- 
pLévay may TO €kEiVvT ‘EMnvuroy | eeAatvuv Oo 
“Hpwdns ¢ és [épyapov Emeppe TOUS éavTob Op.tAn- 
568 Tas TavTas Kal TOV “Aptoroxhéa ev, WOTTEp TUs 
“AOnvas widos. 1 dé id€a Tod Adyou Stavyijs poev 
Kal drrucifovoa, SvahéyecBar dé emurndeta, paa- 
dov 7 dywvilecbar, xoAn Te yap amTrEOTL TOU Aoyou 
Kal Oppat mpos paxd, GUTH TE 7) GTTiKLoOls, EL 
Tapa THY TOD ‘Hpwdou yAd@rrav Bacaviloiro, rer- 
todoyetobar Sofer paddov 7 KpoTou TE Kal HxOUS 
fuyneiobac. ereAedta dé 6 “Aptoronhfis pecat- 
moAvos, apTe mpoaBaivwy T@ ynpdoKew. 
8’. Avrloyov 8& tov codiorivy af Kirdicwv 
Aiyai yveyxay ovTw Te evratpidnv, ws viv Ere 
TO aw avrob yévos trdrous elvat. aitiay 5€ Exwv 


1 An echo of Plato, Republic 489 sn ; Phaedrus 233 rE. 
2 The vote of Athene given in the trial of Orestes in 
Aesc. a bier Eumenides, became a proverb. 
Greek epithet is from /liad xiii. 361. 
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the sophists, and | will relate all thatI have heard 
about him from men older than myself. This man 
belonged to a family of consular rank, and though 
from boyhood to early manhood he had devoted 
himself to the teachings of the Peripatetic school, he 
went over entirely to the sophists, and at Rome 
regularly attended the lectures of Herodes on ex- 
tempore oratory. Now, so long as he was a student of 
philosophy he was slovenly in appearance, unkempt 
and squalid in his dress, but now he began to be 
fastidious, discarded his slovenly ways, and admitted 
into his house all the pleasures that are afforded by 
the lyre, the flute, and the singing voice, as though 
they had-come begging to his doors! For though 
hitherto he had lived with such austerity he now 
began to be immoderate in his attendance at theatres 
and their loud racket. When he was beginning to 
be famous at Pergamon, and all the Hellenes in that 
region hung on his oratory, Herodes travelled to Per- 
gamon and sent all his own pupils to hear him, thereby 
exalting the reputation of Aristocles as though 
Athene? herself had cast her vote. His style of 
eloquence was lucid and Attic, but it was move 
suited to formal discourse than to forensic argument, 
for his language is without acrimony or impulsive 
outbreaks on the spur of the moment. And even 
his Atticism, tested by comparison with the language 
of Herodes, will seem over-subtle and deficiert in the 
qualities of magnificence and sonorousness. Aristocles 
died when his hair was streaked with grey,’ on the 
very threshold of old age. 

4, AnTiocuus the sophist was born at Aegae in 
Cilicia of so distinguished a family that even now 
his descendants are made consuls. When he was 
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betas, eel p17) Tmapret és TOV _Sijpov, pnde és TO 
Kowwov émoAirever, * ovx bpas, elrev “a 
épauTov bédouKa,” elOWws Tov THY €avTod yoAny 
aKpatov Te kat ov Kabexrhy odcay. a.AX’ Gps 
wpérer tovs aotov’s amo THs ovoias, 6 TL Ely 
duvatos, oirdv Te émididovs, OmdTe TovToU Seopeé- 
vous atoforto, Kal ypipara és Ta mTemovnKdTa 
tav epywy. tas dé mAcious THY vuUKTaVY és TO 
tod *AokAnmod iepov dmexdbevdev birép TE ovet- 
parwv vrép te Evvovaias, 670 eypnyoporay TE 
Kat Svadeyopevenv BAT AdtS, dueA€yero yep avT@ 
eypnyopore 6 Beds kahov a dyuviopa TOLOULEVOS THS 
éavtob TEXVNS TO TAS vooous epucew Tob "Avridxov. 
‘Axpoarns o ‘Avtioxos ev Tratot prev Aapéavou 
Tob ‘Acoupiov, mpoiwy dé és 7a, peipakta Avo- 
yuotov éyéveto Tob MiAnoiov KaTéXovTos 78 THY 
"Edeoiwv. Suehéyero prev ov ouK emiTnoeiws — 
ppoviytwratos 8 avOpuimwy yevopevos dvéBaddev 
569 avTO Ws peipaKi@des, Wa UmepewpaKxws adTot 
pGdov % azroAdeumdpevos patvorro — Ta. bé dyupt 
peherny eMoypciraros adogadrs pev yap ev Pais 
Kara. oxhpa Mponypevars TOV drobecewy, ago- 
dpos be ev tats KaTnyoplais Kal emupopais, €v- 
mpemr)s dé tas arohoyias Kat T@ NOiK@ toxvew, 
kal xabdra€ riv iSdayv Tod Adyou SiKavucts pey 
copioriMusTeEpos,, coduotixis 5é SucavucdwrEpos. Kat 
ta 17a aptora codioTay perexetpioaro, ov yap 
1-In the sophistic literature of this period there is much 
evidence of the decay of the Greek towns, especially in 
Aristeides, Oration 43, and of the generosity of sophists in 
restoring them. 


* For an interview of Apollonius and Asclepius in the 
temple at Aegae see Philostratus, Life of Apollonius i. 8. 9. 
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accused of cowardice in not appearing to speak 
before the assembly and taking no part in public 
business, he said: “ It is not you but myself that I 
fear.” No doubt that was because he knew that he 
had a bitter and violent temper, and that he could 
not control it. But nevertheless he used to aid the 
citizens from his private means as far as he was able, 
and furnished them not only with corn whenever he 
saw they were in need, but also with money to restore 
their dilapidated buildings! He used to spend very 
many nights in the temple of Asclepius,? both on 
account of the dreams that he had there, and also on 
account of all the intercourse there is between those 
who are awake and converse with one another, for 
in his case the god used to converse with him while 
awake, and held it to be a triumph of his healing art 
to ward off disease from Antiochus. 

As a boy, Antiochus was a pupil of Dardanus the 
Assyrian, and as he grew to early manhood he 
studied with Dionysius of Miletus, who was already 
living in Ephesus. He had no talent for formal dis- 
course, and since he was the shrewdest of men he used 
to run down this branch of the art as childish, so 

“that he might appear to despise it rather than to be 
unequal to it. But in declamation he won great 
fame, for he had a sure touch in simulated arguments, 
was energetic in accusation and invective, brilliant in 
defence, strong in characterization, and, in -a word, 
his style of eloquence was somewhat too sophistic 
for the forensic branch and more forensic than 
sophistic usually is.2 He handled the emotions 
more skilfully than any other sophist, for he did not 


3 The same is said of Nicetes, p. 511, of Damianus, p. 
606 ; cf. Cicero, Brutus 31. 
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povmdias azreunKuver, ovde Opyvous broKkepe- 
vous, an’ eBpaxvrdyer atra Edv Stavoiats Adyou 
Kpeirroow, Ws EK re TaD dM brolécéwv SnAob- 
TOL kal pahora ex Ta@vdE’ KOT Biacbeioa Odva- 
TOV qpnrae Tob Bracapevou: pera. Tatra yeyove 
aL tov éK Tijs Bias Kat StapAAdvrar ot marmot, 
Tap omoTepw Tpépowro TO mrasBiov. aywrvilo- 
jLevos ovv vaép Tod mpos maTpos mamTOv i d6~ 
dos” édy “70 sratdtov, dmddos On, TmpW yevon- 
TOL pnTp@ov ydAaxtos.' 1 Se érépo, droHeaus 
TOLAvTH TUpavvov katabépevov THY apxny emt 
TO exheAdabat GmTréK TELE Tus edvobxos bar’ avbrob 
YEYOVOS Kal dmodoyetrat vmep Tou povov. év- 
Taide TO pdAtoTa eppwpévov Tis KaTnyoptas TOV 
Tept TY o7TTovoOdv Adyov | dmewoaro Treptvovay 
eykarapitas TH maGer “ riot yap ’  éby “ radTa 
wpohoynoe ; matt yuvaiors petpaxious mpeopv- 
TaLs dvbpdow: ey de Gvopa év tais ovvOyKats 
ovK €Exw.” dpiora de Kal dmép tav Kpnrav 
dmoAchoynrat TOV Kpwopevany ert T@ Tod Auos 
onpare guo.oroyia TE Kat Deodoyig Ta07 evaryw- 
viodpevos Aapmpas. Tas pev ovv _HeNeras avTo- 
570 axedious € emrotetro, ewede de abre Kat Ppovrioparwr, , 
ws éTepa TE On ot | Tay ekelvou Kat peadvora 7 
toropia,, emioerew yap ev avr Tmemotnrau A€Eews 
Te Kat Dewpias,) eomodv éavTov Kai TH dudo- 


1 pyropelas Kayser, but suggests Oewplas or loroplas. 


1 i.e. she had the alternative of marrying him; for a 
dilemma arising out of a similar case ¢/. Hermogenes, 
Ilepi ordcewy iii. 15. 

2 The theme presented the arguments for the Cretan 
claim that the tomb of Zeus was in Crete. 
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spin out long monodies or abject lamentations, but 
expressed them in a few words and adorned them 
with ideas better than I can describe, as is evident 
in other cases that he pleaded, but especially in the 
following. A girl has been ravished, and has chosen 
that her ravisher shall be put to death!; later a 
child is born of this rape, and the grandfathers 
dispute as to which one of them shall bring up the 
child. Antiochus was pleading on behalf of its 
paternal grandfather, and exclaimed: “Give up the 
child! Give it up this instant before it can taste its 
mother’s milk!’’ The other theme is as follows. 
A tyrant abdicates on condition of immunity for him- 
self. He is slain by one whom he has caused to be 
made a eunuch, and the latter is on his defence for the 
murder. In this case Antiochus refuted the strongest 
point made by the prosecution when they quoted 
the compact between the people and the tyrant; 
and threw in an ingenious argument while he set 
forth the eunuch’s personal grievance : “ With whom, 
pray,’ cried he, “did he make this agreement? 
With children, weak women, boys, old men, and 
men. But there is no description of me in that 
contract.”” Most skilful, too, was his defence of 
the Cretans, standing their trial in the matter of 
the tomb of Zeus?; when he made brilliant use of 
arguments drawn from natural philosophy and _ all 
that is taught concerning the gods. He delivered 
extempore declamations, but he also took pains with 
written compositions, as others of his works make 
evident, but above all, his Hzstory. For in this he 
has displayed to the full both his powers of language 
and of thought, and, moreover, he devotes himself to 
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a A A aA a ~ > a e 
KkaNeiv. mept dé Tihs tedevTis Tod avdpds, ot 
A e RA Uf >. 4 e A 4 
prev EBSopnKovtovTny TéeOvdvar adrov, of S5é ovmw, 

Kal Ob [ev olKoL, of Sé éTépwht. 

e’. “AdeEdvipw Sé, dv UnAomAdtwva ot zoAAot 
? / ‘ A , , / 9 
emwvopalov, matpis pev Hv Ledevcera modus ovK 
> A ? f A A € A A LY 
apavns ev Kirtxia, matip d€ ouwvupos Kal Tovs 
ayopaious Adyous ikavwratos, pnTnp Sé mepiTT? 
To €ldos, ws at ypadai éepunvevovor, Kal mpoo- 

A lod ~ 9 , € 4 > 4 4, 

fhepys TH Tod KupnAov “EdXevn: EtprAw ydp tes 
e , 4 4 > , ~ € 
Edkévn yéypanra: ota avdbepa elvoar rijs ‘Pw- 
paiwy ayopads. é€pacbjva. ris yvvaikos tavrns 

A ¢ - 4 3 VA \ 9 4 4 
Kai érépous pév, emidydrws dé “Amod\Awvdv dact 
A 4 A A A ” > aA ~ 
tov Tvavéa, kai tovs pev aAdouvs amatidoa, TO 
dé "AzoMwviw EvyyevécBar &.° Epwra edraidias, 
éreton) Derdtepos avOpwrwv. totro pev O17) Om0- 
gots Tpdmots amifavov, eipnrar cadds ev Tois és 
"AmoAAwuov. Deoedns S€ 6 "AdeEavdpos Kal 
mepiBAerros Evv wpa, yevetds TE yap Hv avT@ 
Boorpuyxwdns Kat Kabeysévn TO pérpiov oppa Te 
aBpov Kal péya Kal pis Evppetpos Kal dddvTes 
AevKdtatrot SaxrvdAot te evdprKers Kal TH Tod 
Adyou nvia emumpémovres. Hv 5é adt@ Kati mdod- 
Tos Samavapevos és OOVaS OD peuTTas. 

3 A Eg 4 > , A e A “A 

Es 5€ avdpas yKwv émpéoBeve prev vrrep Tis 
Ledeveelas apa tov “Avrwvivov, SiaBodai 5é éx” 
avrov edoitycay, Ws vedTnTa EmowbvTa TH ee. 
Hrrov S€ at’t@ mpocéxew SoKodbvros tot BaciAéws 
> ld A A e >AA 4 5 6é 4 lA 9) 

571 eMapas THY pwviv 6 “AdeEavdpos “ wpdcexé pot, 
1 Life of Apollonius i. 13, vi. 42. 
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the love of the beautiful. Concerning the end of 
Antiochus, some say that he died at the age of 
seventy, others that he was not so old; again, some 
say that he died at home, others abroad. 

5. ALEXANDER, who was generally nicknamed 
“ Clay-Plato,” was born at Seleucia, a famous city in 
Cilicia. His father had the same name as himself and 
was very talented in forensic oratory, while his mother, 
as her portraits show, was extraordinarily beautiful, 
and in fact resembled the Helen of Eumelus. (Now 
Eumelus painted a picture of Helen that was thought 
worthy to be dedicated in the Roman Forum.) 
They say that among others who fell in love with 
her was Apollonius of Tyana, and that he made no 
secret of it; that she rejected the others, but gave 
herself to Apollonius because of her desire for noble 
offspring, since he more than ordinary men had in 
him something divine. In my work on Apollonius! I 
have stated clearly on how many grounds this story 
is incredible. But it is true that Alexander had a 
godlike appearance, and was conspicuous for his 
beauty and charm. For his beard was curly and of 
moderate length, his eyes large and melting, his nose 
well shaped, his teeth very white, his fingers long and 
slender, and well fitted to hold the reins of eloquence. 
He had, moreover, a large fortune, which he used 
to spend on pleasures that were above reproach. 

After he had reached manhood he went on an 
embassy to Antoninus on behalf of Seleucia, and 
malicious gossip became current about him, that to 
make himself look younger he used artificial means. 
Now the Emperor seemed to be paying too little 
attention to him, whereupon Alexander raised his 
voice and said: “Pay attention to me, Caesar.” 
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Edy ““ Kaicap.” Kat 6 adroxpdtwp trapotuvbeis 
mpos avTov ws Spacurépg Th emaTpoph xXpnoa- 
pevov 7 Tpoaexw eon * ‘ Kat Evvinpe gov' ov 
yap’ edn “6 Ty KOpnY aoKa@v Kat Tovs adovras 
Aapmptvev Kal Tovs dvuxas Eéwv Kal Tod pvpov 
del mewv.”’ 

Tov pev 37 metorov Tob Biov Th Te ‘Avtioxeia 
eveorrovoale Kat TH ‘Pan Kal Tois Tapoots Kat vn 
Aia Aiytrrw mon, adikeTo yap Kal es Ta TOV 
Tupvadv 70n. ai de “Adjvnor diarpiBai rob dv8pos 
dAiyar pev, ovK afta 5é€ ayvociobar. eBadile pev 
yap és Ta Ilatovxa eOvn peraxAnbeis to Mdpxov 

actAdws éxet otparevovtos Kai SedwKdTos avT®@ TO 
emotéMew “EXAnow, aduxdpevos 5é és tas °AO1- 
vas, 6600 Se pijKkos TobTo ov péTpvov T@ €K THs 
 é€@as eAavvovrt, “ évrat0a’’ edn ‘  yovu Kdpiba- 
pev.” Kal eitr@v Tobro emjyyere rots SASnvaiors 
avrocxedious Adyous épWow adrot Tis axpodcews. 
dxovwv dé tov “Hpwdnv év Mapabdav Siarrdpevov 
Kat THY vEeoTyTa emraxodovdobcay atr@ maoav 
ypager m™pos airrov emuaToAny air dy Tous "EM qvas, 
Kal 6 “Hpwdns * abigopas ”” ep “* pera Tov “EA- 

nv Kal avTos.” wveAéyovro pev 57) €s TO Ev TH 
Kepaperc® Oéarpov, 6 On eTWVOMAGTAL ypumr~ 
qetov, mpoiovons de on THs Tyepas Kal Tod 
‘Hpwdov Bpaddvovtos joyaAdov ot ‘A@nvaior ws 
éxAvopevns THs axpodcews Kal TéxVHV avTO WorTO, 

* For the Gymnosophists see Life of Apollonius vi. 6. 
This sect of naked ascetics and_ miracle-workers had 
migrated from India to Egypt and Ethiopia. 

For this phrase cf. Aeschylus, Prometheus Vinctus 32 ; 


in tragedy, as here, it means ‘“ sit,’ ” or ‘‘rest,” but not 
‘* kneel.” 
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The Emperor, who was much irritated with him for 
using so unceremonious a form of address, retorted : 
“Tam paying attention, and I know you well. You 
are the fellow who is always arranging his hair, 
cleaning his teeth, and polishing his nails, and 
always smells of myrrh.” 

For the greater part of his life he carried on his 
profession at Antioch, Rome, Tarsus, and, by Zeus, in 
the whole of Egypt, for he travelled even to the 
place where is the sect of the Naked Philosophers.! 
His visits to Athens were few, but it would not be 
proper to ignore them. He journeyed to the tribes 
of Pannonia at the summons of the Emperor Marcus, : 
who was conducting the war there and bestowed on 
him the title of Imperial Secretary for the Greeks. 
When he reached Athens—and it is a journey of no 
ordinary length for one travelling from the East— 
“ Here,” said he, “let us bend the knee in repose.” ? - 
After saying this he announced to the Athenians 
that he would deliver extempore speeches, since they 
were very eager to hear him. But when he was told 
that Herodes was living at Marathon, and that all 
the Athenian youth had followed him there, he 
wrote him a letter asking him for his Hellenes; to 
which Herodes replied : “ I will come myself too with 
my Hellenes.” They were accordingly assembled 
in the Cerameicus, in the theatre which has been 
called the Theatre of Agrippa,’ and as the day was 
already far advanced and Herodes still tarried, the 
Athenians complained that the lecture was being 
given up, and they thought that it was a trick; 

8 For this theatre see below, p. 580. Dérpfeld conjectures 
that it was identical with the old°Odeum of the market- 
place, and that Pausanias i. 8. 6 refers to it as ‘‘ the theatre 
called the Odeum.” 
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572 obey avayKn TO “AdeSavipy € eyeVvero mrapeAbet ty emt 
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57) Sudregis € ETravot Hoav Tob doreos Kal dmrodoyio, 
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6 tovs LKvas _emavayev es THY mpotépav mAavny, 
emetoy) TOAW OlKOdVTES VoCOdoL, Katpov_ S° emLaXaV 
Bpaxvv avemrndnoe Tob Opovov pada T@ TpocwTw, 
Kadd-rep evayyeAva emdywv Tots dxpowpevors av 
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6 ‘Adefavdpos evOev dv SvehexOn Bev es THY 
rrapovatav Too dv8pos dTrocepve) Th Acfer Kal 
nxovon, en’ avdt@ dé eOero, eite Bovdouro Tis non 
omovdalomerns imo0dcews axpodoba, etre érépav 
avtos Sotvar. tod dé “Hpwdov avaBréavros és 
TovS Gkpowpevous Kal ElmOVTOS, WS TrOLHOOL, OTTEp 
av exeivous Sogn, TAVTES Suverrévevoay és THY TOV 
Lv av dpoacw, Kai yap on Kal Aapmpas dujec 
TOV ayava, ws Sndot Ta eipnueva. Oavpaciay de 
laxov evedeiEaro Kai év Toicde: tas yap Siavoias 





1 A favourite theme was the comparison of nomadic with 
city life, with the Scythians to point the moral ; cf. below, 
pp. 575, 620; Apsines 228, 247. 
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so that it became necessary for Alexander to come 
forward and make the introductory speech before the 
arrival of Herodes. Now his introductory speech 
was a panegyric of the city and an apology to the 
Athenians for not having visited them before, and 
it was of the appropriate length, for it was like an 
epitome of a Panathenaic oration. The Athenians 
thought his appearance and costume so exquisite 
that before he spoke a word a low buzz of approval 
went round as a tribute to his perfect elegance. 
Now the theme that they chose was this: “ The 
speaker endeavours to recall the Scythians to their 
earlier nomadic life, since they are losing their health 
by dwelling in cities.”! After pausing for a brief 
space he sprang from his seat with a look of gladness 
on his face, like one who brings good news to those 
who shall listen to what he has to tell them. While 
his speech was proceeding, Herodes made his appear- 
ance, wearing a shady Arcadian hat as was the 
fashion in the summer season at Athens, but perhaps 
also to show Alexander that he had just arrived from 
ajourney. Thereupon Alexander adapted his speech 
so as to take note of the famous man’s presence in 
impressive and sonorous language; and he put it to 
him whether he would prefer to listen to the argu- 
ment that was already being discussed or to propose 
another himself. Herodes glanced towards the 
audience, saying that he would do whatever they 
decided, and they unanimously agreed that they 
would hear The Scythians ; for indeed Alexander was 
making out his case with brilliant success, as the 
anecdote shows. But he made a further wonderful 
display of his marvellous powers in what now took 
place. For the sentiments that he had so brilliantly 
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Tas mpiv new Tov “Hpwdnv Aaprpds adr@ eipn- 
pévas merexeipicaro émordavros ovTw Tu érépa AdEet 
Kal érépots puOpots, ws Tots SevTEepov akpowpevors 

pt Sidoyetv S0€ar. TO ‘youv eddoKiwrara TOV 
mplv EMLOTHVAL TOV “Hpwdnv elpnuevey “ éoT0s Kal 
TO vowp vooet pero. radra emuordvros eTépa 


573 Suvdper peradAaBay “ Kai dddtwv’’ elzev ‘ Hdiw Ta 


mAavipeva.” KaKkeiva TOV “AdeEdvdpou LKvdadv- 
“Kal ayyvupevov pev "Iorpov mpos peonpBpiay 
Tavvov, Avopevov b€ € éxepouv mpos dpKTov d.cépatos 
TO Opa Kal ovY WoTTEp VU KElLEVOS. TL yap aY 
adBou Sewov avOputros Tais wpais ETOLEVOS ; ” emt 
Teheuri} d€ rod Adyou diaBadey THY TOAW ws 
TmLynpov olxnTiplov TO emt méow aoe dvepbeyEaro- 
‘ aA’ avarréracov ras muUAas, avarvetoa JéAw.”’ 

mpoodpapwy dé TH , Hpwdn Kal TEPLGXGV avrov 
. Hea onitaecg pe” Edn, Kat 6 “Hpwdns * “ri be 

perArAw ”’ elzev * Aapmpais oUTwsS éoridoavra ; = 
Siahubelons dé Tis dxpodcews KaAéoas 6 6 "Hpdidns 
Tov éavTod yvepipeoy Tovs ev emodoce. Hpwra, 
motos tts avTois oO copuaris paivorro, Leérrov de 
Tob aro TAS KopivOou rov prev amjAov edpnKévar 
dryjcavros, Tov 0€ I]Adrava, Cnret iv, €TLKOTTT WY 
atrov 6 “Hpwons * Toure” ’ edn ‘* apos pndeva 
elms ETEpoV, GeauTov yap | " é€dn ‘ * SvaBad ets ws 
dabars Kpivovta, emwot dé emov paiov Tryoupevep 
avrov LKoteAavov vyapovta. TavTi dé d ‘Hpwdns 
éxapaxrypile Kafewpaxws Tov avdpa KeKpoerny 











1 See p. 619, where Hippodromus recasts his declamation, 
and, for Biato’ *s scorn of this device, Phaedrus 235 Bs. 

- 2? Euripides, Phoenician Women 297; the phrase from 
tragedy, the iambic metre and dva- repeated are marks of 
Asianism, 
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expressed before Herodes came he now recast in his 
presence, but with such different words and different 
rhythms, that those who were hearing them for 
the second time could not feel that he was repeating 
himself.1 For example, before Herodes appeared, 
the epigram that won the greatest applause was this : 
“When it is stagnant, even water goes bad.” But 
after his arrival he gave it a different force, by saying: 
“‘Even those waters are sweeter that keep on the 
move.’ Here are some more quotations from The 
Scythians of Alexander. “When the Danube froze 
I would travel South, but when it thawed I would 
go North, always in perfect health, not as I am now, 
an invalid. For what harm can come to a man 
who follows the seasons in their course?” In the 
last .part of his speech he denounced the city as a 
cramped and suffocating dwelling, and for the closing 
sentence he cried out very loud: “Come fling open 
the gates,? I must breathe the air!’ Then he 
hastened up to Herodes, embraced him and said: 
“Pray regale me in return.” “Why not indeed,” 
said Herodes, “when you have regaled me _ so 
splendidly?’’ When the declamation was over, 
Herodes called together the more advanced of his 
own pupils and asked them what was their opinion 
of the sophist; and when Sceptus of Corinth said 
that he had found the clay but had still to find the 
Plato, Herodes cut him short, and said: “Do not 
talk like that to anyone else, for,’ said he, “you 
will incriminate yourself as an illiterate critic. Nay 
rather follow me in thinking him a more sober 
Scopelian.”® Herodes thus characterized him because 
he had observed that the sophist knew how to 


3 For Scopelian’s style see above, pp. 518, 519. 
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ev Lereda Tpwlevres qoav airobvres TOUS day - 
torapevous éxeiBev "APnvalovs 76 bm’ abrav dto- 
OvjoKew. emi tradrns Tis brobecews TO OpvAovpevov 
? A e 7 > 4 A > ; LY 4 
€xeivo ixérevaev emtéyEas Tovs 6f0aApnovs Saxpvots 
¢¢ \ UU ‘ 4 4 b , mW 9d, 949 
vai Nuxia, vai mdrep, ovrws “AOjvas idors,” &d 
@ tov "Adé~avdpov dacw avaBojoa: “ & “Hpddn, 
TEwayud gov éopev ot copiorat mavres,” Kal TOV 
“Hpwdnv drrepnadevra TQ emaivey Kal THS €avToo 
dvaews yevopevov Sodvat ot déxa peev oxevogepa, 
éxa, S€ immous, déxa dé otvoxdous, déxa 5é onpeiwv 
ypadéas, tdAavra Sé elkoot ypvood, mAciorov Sé 
apyupov, dvo dé éx KoAdutod radia pedAACopeva, 
émeio7) ~KOovev avTov yalpovTa vea gwvais. 
Tovatra pev odv adt@ ra ’APjvyov. 
> \ A \ ¢ .?9 ~ > 4 
Ezret 5€ kal érépwv codioTtav arouvnpovevpara 
4 4 , ¢9 4 > , 
mapeBeuny, dnAovebw Kal O Adefav8pos ex TAEL0- 
vv, ovoe yap és mAnpées mw Tijs €avrod dons 
apicrat mapa Tots “EAAnow. ws pev a GELVOS TE 
Kat Edov ndovy SeAdyero, SyAovar trav SiardEewv 


1 This is the technical term to describe the theme voted 
for aa audience when several had been proposed. 
is theme is based on the narrative of Thucydides 
vii. 75. | 
8 An echo of the famous saying of Aeschylus. that his 
plays were ‘‘ slices,” rexdx7, from Homer’s splendid feasts. 
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combine a sober and tempered eloquence with a 
bold use of sophistic modes of thought ; and when he 
himself declaimed before Alexander he raised his 
eloquence to a higher pitch, because he knew that 
Alexander took the keenest pleasure in intensity 
and force; and he introduced into his speech 
rhythms more varied than those of the flute and the 
lyre, because he considered that Alexander was 
especially skilful in elaborate variations. The theme 
elected! by his audience was, “The wounded in 
Sicily implore the Athenians who are retreating 
thence to put them to death with their own hands.” ? 
In the course of this argument, with tears in his 
eyes, he uttered that famous and often quoted 
supplication: “Ah, Nicias! Ah, my father! As 
you hope to see Athens once more!” Whereupon 
they say that Alexander exclaimed: “O Hefodes, 
we sophists are all of us merely small slices of 
yourself!’”’3 And that Herodes was delighted 
beyond measure by this eulogy, and yielding to his 
innate generosity presented him with ten pack- 
animals, ten horses, ten cup-bearers, ten shorthand 
writers, twenty talents of gold, a great quantity of 
silver, and two lisping children from the deme 
Collytus, since he was told that Alexander liked to 
hear childish voices. This, then, is what happened 
to Alexander at Athens. 

Now since I have set before my readers certain 
memorable sayings of the other sophists, I must 
make Alexander also known to them by quoting 
several sayings of his. For among the Greeks he has 
never yet attained: to the full measure of the renown 
that is his due. The following quotations from his | 
discourses show how sublime and at the same time 
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, i 9 (sae) a 4 4 
xeray drerexOn woe: Ieoviaw Avdiat Mapovar 
.  pwpta, ddre mpoPAjpara.”’ 7a be ev Th pedern 
575 WAE€oveKTH LATA SedpAwrar pev Kal él tovTwr, 
SnAovoIw dé Kat em” ddAwy brobdcewv: SreEvwov 
pev yap tov IlepixAda tov KeAevovta execbar rob 
A A A A 4 > K \ 4 
moA€fiov Kai pera Tov xpnopuov, ev @ Kat Kadov- 
\ » e 4 yw A 

juevos Kal axhytos 6 I1v6vos eon Tots Aaxedaupo- 
vious CULpLAXnCELY, aoe darnvTnce TO xpnopa: 
 a@An’ dmaxveirat, gyot, Tots _ Aaxedarpoviors 
BonBycew 6 IIvOv0s: pevderar- otrws atrois Kat 
Teyéav emyyeidaro. - Ovef vay d€ TOV fupPou- 
Acvovra TQ Aapetep CedEar Tov “lorpov ‘ Umrop- 
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1 Quoted by Norden, p. 411, to illustrate the excessive 
use of rhythm in prose. 

2 The point lies in the magniloquent use of the plural and 
the hackneyed allusions. 

3 Thucydides i. 118 speaks of this oracle,. but not in con- 
nexion with Pericles. 

4 Herodotus i. 66 describes the misleading oracle which 
refused the Spartans the conquest of Arcadia, but promised 
that they should take Tegea; they were defeated and 
captured by the Tegeans. 
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how delightful was his style of eloquence. ‘“ Marsyas 
was in love with Olympus, and Olympus with flute- 
playing.” And again: “ Arabia is a land of abundant 
woods, well-shaded plains, there is no barren spot, 
her soil is all plants and flowers. Not a leaf that 
Arabia grows would one ever throw aside, no stem 
or stalk that grew there would one ever cast away ; 
so happy is her soil in all that exudes therefrom.” ! 
And again: “I am a poor man from Ionia, yet | 
Ionia consists of pure Hellenes who colonized the . 
land of the barbarians.’ Antiochus made fun 
of this style, and despised Alexander for in-- 
dulging too much in ,the luxury of fine-sounding 
words; and so when he came before the public 
at Antioch he began his speech with the words: 
‘“‘Tonias, Lydias, Marsyases, foolishness, propose me 
themes.” 2 

In these quotations I have shown Alexander’s 
peculiar talent for declamation, but I must go on to 
show it in themes of another kind. For instance, 
when his theme was this: “ Pericles urges that they 
.should keep up the war, even after the oracle in 
which the Pythian god declared that, whether 
summoned to their aid or not summoned, he would 
be the ally of the Lacedaemonians,” ® he withstood 
the oracle with these words: “But the Pythian 
god, you say, promises to aid the Lacedaemonians. 
He is deceiving them. Even so did he promise 
them Tegea.”4 And again, when representing the 
man who advised Darius to throw a bridge over the 
Danube,’ he said: “ Let the Danube of the Scythians 
flow beneath your feet, and if he gives your army a 


5 In Herodotus iv. 89 is a passage which may have inspired 
this theme. 
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1 driuérepa Kayser ;.ariporépas Cobet. 


a eee vii. 10. In Philostratus, as in Hermogenes, 
Types of Style 396, the name should be Artabanus, 
oe er azus. 
2 This is a variant of The Scythians ; see p. 572. 
3 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
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smooth crossing, do him the honour of drinking of 
his waters.”” Again, when he sustained the part of 
Artabazus trying to dissuade Xerxes from making a 
secoud expedition against Greece,! he summed up 
the argument as follows: “ Now the condition of the 
Persians and Medes is as I have said, O King, if you 
stay.where you are. But the soil of the Greeks is 
poor, their sea is narrow, their men are foolhardy, 
their gods are jealous gods.” When he was trying 
to persuade those who had bad health in the plains 
to migrate to the mountains,? he thus discoursed on 
nature: “I believe the Creator of the universe 
hurled down the plains as being of less precious 
material, and raised up the mountains as worthy of 
regard. These the sun greets first and abandons 
last. Who would not love a place where the days 
are longer than elsewhere ?” 

Alexander’s teachers were Favorinus and Dionysius. 
But he left Dionysius when his education was only 
half completed, because he had been summoned by 
his father who was ill. Then, when his father was 
dead, Alexander became the genuine disciple of 
Favorinus, and it was from him above all that he 
caught the charm and beauty of his eloquence. 
Some say that Alexander died in Gaul while he was 
still an Imperial Secretary, others that he died in 
Italy after he had ceased to be Secretary. Again 
some say that he was sixty, others that he had not 
reached that age. Some say that he left a son, 
others a daughter, but on these points I could 
discover nothing worth mentioning. 

6. I must not omit to mention Varus ® who. came 
from Perge. The father of Varus was Callicles, one 
of Perge’s most important citizens. His teacher 
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1 pévey Kayser ; pevety Cobet. 


. Quadratus was proconsul of Asia a.p. 165; Aristeides 
calls him a sophist. 

2 Artemis. 

3 This hackneyed antithesis was ridiculed by Luci 
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was Quadratus! the consul, who used to argue 
extempore on abstract philosophical themes, and as 
a sophist followed the fashion set by Favorinus. 
Varus was commonly nicknamed “ the stork,” because 
of the fiery hue and beaked shape of his nose, and 
that this witticism was not far-fetched we may 
gather from the likenesses of him which are dedicated 
in the temple of the goddess? of Perge. The follow- 
ing is characteristic of his eloquence: “When you 
arrive at the Hellespont do you call for a horse? 
When you arrive at Athos do you wish to navigate 
it?’ Man, do you not know the regular routes? 
You throw this handful of earth on the Hellespont, 
and think you that it will remain, when mountains 
do not remain?’’ It is said that he used to declaim 
these words in a magnificent and well-trained voice. 
For the rest, he died at home while still a young 
man, leaving children, and his descendants are all 
highly esteemed in Perge. | 
7. HermoGeEnEs, whowas born at Tarsus, by the time 
he was fifteen had attained such a reputation as a_ 
sophist that even the Emperor Marcus became eager 
to hear him. At any rate Marcus made the journey to 
hear him declaim, and was delighted with his formal . 
discourse, but marvelled at him when he declaimed 
extempore, and gave him splendid presents. But 
when Hermogenes arrived at manhood his powers 
suddenly deserted him, though this was not due to 
any apparent disease, and this provided the envious 
with an occasion for their.wit. For they declared 
that his words were in very truth “winged,” as 
Homer says, and that Hermogenes had moulted 


The Rhetorician’s Guide 18; cf. Cicero, De finibus ii. 34; 
Dio Chrysostom, Oration iii. 31 Arnim. 
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1 A parody of Pindar, Nem. iii. 72. 


2 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
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them, like wing-feathers. And once Antiochus the 
sophist, jesting at his expense, said: “Lo, here is 
that fellow Hermogenes, who among boys was an 
old man, but among the old is a boy.” 1 The follow- 
ing will show the kind of eloquence that he affected. 
In a speech that he was delivering before Marcus, 
he said, “‘ You see before you, Emperor, an orator who 
still needs an attendant to take him to school, an 
orator who still looks to come of age.” He said 
much more of this sort and in the same facetious 
vein. He died at a ripe old age, but accounted as 
one of the rank and file, for he became despised 
when his skill] in his art deserted him. 

8. PuiLacrus or Cinicia 2 was a pupil of Lollianus, 
and was the most excitable and hot-tempered of the 
sophists. For instance it is said that when someone 
in his audience began to go to sleep, he gave him a 
blow in the face with his open hand. After making 
a brilliant start in his career while still a mere boy, 
he did not fall short of it even when he began to 
grow old, but made such progress that he was 
regarded as the model of what a teacher should be. 
But though he lived among many peoples and won a 
great reputation among them for his dexterity in 
handling arguments, at Athens he showed no skill 
in handling his own hot temper, but picked a quarrel 
with Herodes just as though he had come there for 
that very purpose. For he was walking towards 
evening in the Cerameicus with four men of the 
sort that at Athens chase after the sophists, and 
saw a young man on his right, with several others, 
keep turning round, and imagining that he was 
making some jest at his expense he called out: 
“ Well, and who may you be?” “Iam Amphicles,” 
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TOV embdeifewy. 6 bé womrep ov Eurteis Tob aiviy- 
jaros, 7 fuvieis ev, ev yéAwre 5€ THY TOD “Hpwdou 
yuwopnv BeAriorny odcav TUBE wevos epedotn Tijs 
emdeifews mapeNbwyv és akpoatas ovK evvous. ws 
yap TOV mpeaBurépwy TKovov, mpOTeKpovoe pev 
H Sudretus veaponyns dofaca Kal i Steomragpevny * Tas 
evvoias, 600 € be Kal pecpaxrwons, yuvatkos yap 
Opijvos eYKOTEMEMLKTO tots “A@nvaiwy eyKuy.tos 
teOvwons abr ® év ‘Twvig., Thy dé pedernv ovUTwSs 
ereBovAevOn: ywvioTd Tis avT@ Kata THY ’Aoiay 
1 égracuévn Kayser; dtecracpévn Cobet. 





1 The second-century sophists, when urists, carefully 
avoided ‘* barbarisms” and Latinisms. The most striking 
instance of this is Life of Apollonius iv. 5. Aristeides in his 
panegyric of Rome used no Roman name. Dio Chrysostom, 
Oration xxi. 11, defends his allusions to the Emperor Nero 
and others who are “‘ modern and despised.” 
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he replied, “if indeed you have heard of that 
citizen of Chalcis.’”’” “Then keep away from my 
lectures,” said Philagrus, “for you do not appear to 
me to have any sense.’”’ “And who are you?” 
inquired the other, “ to issue that edict?’’ Where- 
_upon Philagrus said that it was an insult to him not 
to be recognized wherever he might be. An out- 
landish word ! escaped him in the heat of his anger, 
and Amphicles pounced on it, for he was in fact 
the most distinguished of the pupils of Herodes, 
and asked: “In what classic is that word to be 
found?”’ “In Philagrus,” was the answer. Now 
this foolish brawl went no further at the time; but 
on the next day he learned that Herodes was living 
in his suburban villa, and wrote him a letter accusing 
him of neglecting to teach his pupils decent manners. 
To this Herodes replied: “It seems to me that you 
are not very successful with your prooemium.” This 
was to censure him for not trying to win the good- 
will of his hearers, which one must regard as the 
true prooemium of a declamation. But Philagrus, as 
though he did not understand the conundrum, or 
understood, but regarded the advice of Herodes as 
absurd, though it was in fact excellent, was dis- 
appointed in his declamation because he came before 
an audience that was ill-disposed towards him. For 
as I have heard from men older than myself, his 
introductory speech gave offence, because they 
thought it had a new-fangled ring and was discon- 
nected in its ideas ; nay they even thought it childish. 
For into his encomium of the Athenians he inserted 
a lament for his wife who had died in Ionia. So when 
he came to deliver his declamation a plot was formed 
against him, as follows. In Asia he had already 
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meiw empaxOn, Siadimav 5€ Huepas ws TéTTapas 
580 mrapHAbev és TO THY Texvir@v BovdAevripiov, 6 87) 
@KodounTa: mapa tas Tod Kepaperxod avdas ov 
Toppw TOV lrméwy. evdoxwrara dé aywrilo- 
pevos tov ’Apiotoyeitova Tov a€voitvra Katynyopetv 
tod prev Anpoobévovs Mndiopev,! rod dé Aicyivou 
Ddurmopor, birép adv Kal YEYpapirevor addnAous 
eTUyXavoY, éoBéobn +o Pbéypa v70 THiS xodfis 
ETLOKOTOUVTOS pucet Tots emxoAous THY pwvnv Tob 
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1 Mndiopod . . . dcAurmopod Kayser; Mndioudy . . . Bider- 
mionov Cobet. 


1 This theme is probably derived from Thucydides viii. 
86, where Alcibiades declines the aid of the Argives. 

2 There was a similar guild of artifices scaenict at Rome ; 
see below, p. 596. This guild, one of the earliest instances 
of organized labour, had extraordinary power and even 
political influence. 

3 Diogenes Laertius vii. 182 mentions equestrian statues 
in the Cerameicus, but nothing more is known about them. 
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argued a certain theme entitled: “They reject as 
allies those whom they have not invited to their 
aid.” ! This argument had already been published, 
and had attracted notice, in fact it had greatly 
enhanced his reputation. Now a rumour reached 
the pupils of Herodes that Philagrus, when a theme 
was proposed to him, used to improvise the first time, 
but did not do so on a second occasion, but would 
declaim stale arguments that he had used before. 
Accordingly they proposed to him this same theme 
“The Uninvited,’ and when he pretended to be 
improvising they retaliated by reading the declama- 
tion aloud. Then the lecture became the scene of 
uproar and laughter, with Philagrus shouting and 
vociferating that it was an outrage on him not to be 
allowed to use what was his own; but he failed to 
win acquittal of a charge that was so fully proven. 
Now all this took place in the theatre of Agrippa, 
and after an interval of about four days he came 
forward to declaim in the council-chamber of the 
theatrical artisans,? the building which stands near 
the gates of the Cerameicus not far from the 
equestrian statues. But when he was winning 
universal approval in the character of Aristogeiton 
demanding the right to denounce Demosthenes for 
conspiring with Persia and Aeschines for conspiring 
with Philip—accusations which they had in fact 
brought against one another*—his very utterance 
was stifled by his wrath. For with choleric persons 
the breath on which the voice depends is apt to 
obscure and check the power of speech. It is true 
that, somewhat later, he was promoted to the chair 


4 For this obviously fictitious theme see Marcellinus iv. 
472 Walz. 
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xaipor, ‘‘ ore” fn “‘ odd" eavtT@ xaipw.”’ aro- 
1 Cobet would insert col 5¢ égay ‘to thee the East ” for 
symmetry. 


2 uadav Kayser ; radav Cobet. 


1 An allusion to Iliad xv. 190 foll., where Poseidon 
describes the partition of the universe among Zeus, Hades. 
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of rhetoric at Rome, nevertheless at Athens, for the 
reasons | have stated, he was deprived of the credit 
that was his due. 

The following quotation shows the characteristic 
style of Philagrus’ oratory in his introductory 
speeches: “ And so you think that the sun is jealous 
of the evening-star, or that it matters to him what star 
beside is in the sky? Not thus is it with this mighty 
fire. For it seems to me that, like the poet,! he 
assigns his portion to each, saying: To thee I give . 
the North and to thee the South, to thee the evening, 
but in the darkness of night are ye all, yea all, when 
I am invisible ; 

Then the sun rises leaving the fair waters of the sea,? 


and the stars are nowhere.” The rhythms that he 
used in his declamations may be seen in his speech 
“The Uninvited”’; and indeed he is said to have 
delighted in such rhythms: “ Friend, to-day I have 
seen thee as thou art, to-day thou speakest to me in 
arms and sword in hand.” And again: “The only 
friendship that I recognize springs from the assembly 
of the people. Therefore depart, friends, since for 
you we preserve this title, and if ever we need allies, 
we will send for you; if ever, that is to say!” 

In height Philagrus was below the average, his 
brow was stern, his eye alert and easily roused to 
anger, and he was himself conscious of his morose 
temper. Hence when one of his friends asked 
him why he did not enjoy bringing up a family, he 
replied: ‘“ Because I do not even enjoy myself.” 


and himself; but possibly the meaning is ‘like a poet 
assigning their parts to the actors.” 

2 Odyssey iii. 1. This speech is quoted by Norden, p. 413, 
as an example of the metrical rhythms of Sophistic. 
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1 This is pear merely a foolish play on the word 
eVdaluwy, ** happy 

2 Aristeides i. "514. 

§ Quoted by Synesius, On Dreams 155 8. 
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Some say that he died at sea, others in Italy when 
he was on the eve of old age. 

9. ARISTEIDEs, whether he was theson of Eudaemon, 
or is himself to be so called,! was born at Hadriani, 
a town of no great size in Mysia. But he was 
educated at Athens when Herodes was at the height 
of his fame, and at Pergamon in Asia when Aristocles 
was teaching oratory there. Though he had poor 
health from his boyhood, he did not fail to work hard. 
The nature of his disease and the fact that he suffered 
from a palsy of the muscles he tells us himself in his 
Sacred Discourses.» These discourses served him in 
some sort as a diary, and such diaries are excellent 
teachers of the art of speaking well on any subject.? 
And since his natural talent was not in the line 
of extempore eloquence, he strove after extreme 
accuracy, and turned his attention to the ancient 
writers; he was well endowed with native ability 
and purified his style of any empty verbosity. 
Aristeides made few journeys, for he did not discourse 
with the aim of pleasing the crowd, and he could not 
control his anger against those who did not applaud 
his lectures. But the countries that he actually 
visited were Italy, Greece, and that part of Egypt 
which is situated near the Delta; and the people of 
this region set up a bronze statue * of him in the 
market-place of Smyrna. 

To say that Aristeides founded Smyrna is no mere 
boastful eulogy but most just and true. For when 
this city had been blotted out by earthquakes and 
chasms that opened in the ground, he lamented 
its fate to Marcus in such moving words that the 


4 The inscription for this statue is preserved in the 
Museum at Verona. 
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1 This monody or lament is extant. 

* Either the Emperor was easily moved, or the rhythmical 
effect of this sentence is lost on us. 

8 Literally ‘* keynote.” 

4 See above p. 559 and Athenaeus xiv. 649 pb. 

5 This saying was later echoed by other sophists; cf. 
Eunapius, Life of Prohaeresws p. 488; Synesius, Dio 56 c; 
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Emperor frequently groaned at other passages in the 
monody,! but when he came to the words: “She is 
a desert through which the west winds blow” ? the 
Emperor actually shed tears over the pages, and in 
accordance with the impulse ® inspired by Aristeides, 
he consented to rebuild the city. Now Aristeides 
had, as it happened, met Marcus once at an earlier 
time in Ionia. For as I was told by Damianus of 
Ephesus, the Emperor was visiting Smyrna and 
when three days had gone by without his having as 
yet made the acquaintance of Aristeides, he asked 
the brothers Quintilii*: whether he had by chance 
overlooked the man in the throng of those who came 
to welcome him. But they said that they too had 
not seen him, for otherwise they would not have 
failed to present him; and next day they both 
arrived to escort Aristeides in state. The Emperor 
addressed him, and inquired: “Why did we have 
to wait so long to see you?” To which Aristeides 
replied: “ A subject on which I was meditating kept 
me busy, and when the mind is absorbed in medita- 
tion it must not be distracted from the object of its 
search.” The Emperor was greatly pleased with the 
man’s personality, so unaffected was it and so devoted 
to study, and he asked: “When shall I hear you 
declaim?” “ Propose the theme to-day,” he replied, 
“and to-morrow come and hear me, for I am one of . 
those who do not vomit their speeches but try to 
make them perfect. Permit my students also, O 
Emperor, to be in the audience.” 

“They have my permission,” said Marcus, “for 
that is democratic.” And when Aristeides added : 


Aristeides perhaps echoed Cicero, Epist. ad Div. xii. 2 
“omnibus est visus vomere suo more, non dicere.”’ 
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1 A scholiast on Hermogenes explains that lands had been 
assigned instead of pay to certain mercenaries ; after they 
had founded a city they were ordered to take their pay and 
give up the land. 
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. “Grant them leave, O Emperor, to shout and applaud 
as loud as they can,” the Emperor smiled and 
retorted : “That rests with you.” I have not given 
the theme of this declamation, because the accounts 
of its title vary, but in this at least all agree, that 
Aristeides in speaking before Marcus employed an 
admirable impetuosity of speech, and that far ahead 
fate was preparing for Smyrna to be rebuilt through 
the efforts of this gifted man. And when I say 
this I do not imply that the Emperor would not of 
his own accord have restored the ruined city which 
he had admired when it was still flourishing, but I 
say it because even dispositions that are truly royal 
and above the ordinary, when incited by good advice 
and. by eloquence, shine out more brightly and press 
on with ardour to noble deeds. 

This too I have heard from Damianus, that though 
in his discourses this sophist used to disparage ex- 
tempore speakers, nevertheless he so greatly admired 
extempore eloquence that he used to shut himself 
up in a room and practise it in private. And he 
used to work it out by evolving it clause by clause 
and thought by thought. But this process we must 
regard as chewing rather than eating, for extempore 
eloquence is the crowning achievement of a fluent 
and facile tongue. There are some who accuse 
Aristeides of having made a weak and ineffective 
prooemium when his theme was: “ The mercenaries 
are ordered to give back their lands.’’} They say 
that he began the argument with these words: 
“These persons will never cease to make trouble 
for us.’ And some criticize the man’s vigorous 
language ? when he spoke in the réle of the Spartan 


2 For this technical term see Glossary. 
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A 
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~ A 
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1 dvawdpevor Kayser; évaydpuevor Cobet. 


1 For this theme see above, p. 514. 
2 Philip had lost an eye at the siege of Methone 352 B.c. 
The fabulous Arismaspi are describe by Herodotus iv. 27. 
8 On the Crown 242, ‘Tragic ape” was a proverbial 
pees for an arrogant person. Oenomaus was the hero of a 
st play of Sophocles, and these were sneering references to 
the career of Aeschines as a travelling actor. 
4 This theme is based on Isocrates, On the Peace 64. 
5 This favourite theme is based on a fictitious situation in 
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who deprecated the fortifying of Lacedaemon.! 
What he said was this: “ May we never take on the 
nature of quails and cower within walls.” They also 
criticize a proverbial phrase of his, on the ground 
that he had thrown it in casually with an effect of 
vulgarity. I mean that, when attacking Alexander 
for merely imitating his father’s energy in affairs, he 
said: “ He is a chip of the old block.”” These same 
critics also condemn a jest of his when he said that 
the one-eyed Arimaspi were Philip's kinsmen.? 
And yet even Demosthenes defended his policy 
to the Greeks against one whom he called “the 
tragic ape,’ and “the rustic Oenomaus.”° But do 
not judge of Aristeides from these extracts, but 
rather estimate his powers in such speeches as 
“‘Isocrates tries to wean the Athenians from their 
empire of the sea’’*; or “The speaker upbraids 
Callixenus for not having granted burial to the 
Ten” 5; or “ The deliberations on the state of affairs 
in Sicily” ®; or “Aeschines, when he had not 
received the corn from Cersobleptes’’’; or “They 
reject the treaty of alliance after their children have 
been murdered.” 8 It is in this last argument above 
all that he teaches us how, without making any slip, 
one may handle daring and tragic conceptions. 
And I know several other arguments of his that 
demonstrate the man’s erudition, force and power 
of characterization, and it is by these that he ought 


which Callixenus advises the Athenians not to bury the 
enerals who were executed after the battle of Arginusae. 
ti is uoted by Hermogenes and Syrianus. 
his theme is quoted by Hermogenes. 
7 Apsines states this theme rather differently; it is 
apparently based on Polyaenus vii. 32. 
This theme is described more fully below, p. 593. 
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1 Schmid, Atticismus 194, suggests éuppeuerpnuevor Saov. 

1 Two brief declamations ascribed to Adrian are extant. 

2 «A lecture timed by the clock,” cp. p. 594. Rohde 


thinks that the meal is figurative, and that it was a feast 
of reason. 
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to be estimated rather than by passages in which 
he has drivelled somewhat and has fallen into 
affectation. Moreover, Aristeides was of all the 
sophists most deeply versed in his art, and _ his 
strength lay in the elaborate cogitation of a theme; 
for which reason he refrained from extempore speak- 
ing. For the desire not to produce anything except 
after long cogitation keeps the mind too busy and 
robs it of alertness. 

Some writers record that Aristeides died at home, 
others say that it was in Ionia; again some say that 
he reached the age of sixty, others that he was 
nearly seventy. 

10. Aprian! the Phoenician was born at Tyre, but 
he was trained in rhetoric at Athens. For, as I used 
to hear from my own teachers, he came to Athens 
in the time of Herodes and there displayed a great 
natural talent for sophistic, and it was generally held 
that he would rise to greatness in his profession. 
For he began to attend the school of Herodes when 
he was perhaps eighteen years old, was very soon 
admitted to the same privileges as Sceptus and 
Amphicles, and was enrolled among the pupils 
belonging to the Clepsydrion. Now the Clepsydrion 
was conducted in the following manner. After the 
general lecture which was open to all, ten of the 
pupils of Herodes, that is to say those who were 
proved worthy of a reward for excellence, used to 
dine for a period limited by a water-clock? timed 
to last through a hundred verses; and these verses 
Herodes used to expound with copious comments, 
nor would he allow any applause from his hearers, 
but was wholly intent on what he was saying. And 
since he had enjoined on his pupils not to be idle 
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even when it was the hour for drinking, but at that 
time also to pursue some sort of study over their 
wine, Adrian used to drink with the pupils of the 
clepsydra as their partner in a great and mysterious 
rite. Now a discussion was once going on about the 
style of all the sophists, when Adrian came forward 
in their midst, and said: “I will now give a sketch 
of their types of style, not by quoting from memory 
brief phrases of theirs or smart sayings, or clauses or 
rhythmical effects. But I will undertake to imitate 
them, and will reproduce extempore the style of 
every one of them, with an easy flow of words and 
giving the rein to my tongue.” But in doing this 
he left out Herodes, and Amphicles asked him to 
explain why he had omitted their own teacher, seeing 
that he himself was enamoured of his style of elo- 
quence, and saw that they were likewise enamoured. 
‘* Because,” said he, “these fellows are the sort that 
lend themselves to imitation, even when one is 
drunk. But as for Herodes, the prince of eloquence, 
I should be thankful if I could mimic him when I 
have had no wine and am sober.” When this was 
reported to Herodes it gave him the keenest pleasure, 
naturally, since he never could resist his longing for 
approbation. When he was still a mere youth 
Adrian invited Herodes to hear him make a speech 
extempore. Herodes listened to him, not as some 
people unjustly accuse him, in an envious or scoffing 
spirit, but with his usual calm and kindly bearing, 
and afterwards he encouraged the youth, and ended 
by saying: “These might well be great fragments 
of a colossus.” Thus while he tried to correct his 
disjointed and ill-constructed style as a fault of youth, 
he applauded the grandeur both of his words and 
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1 ole Kayser; #5y Jahn. 


1 «*Tetters ” in a double sense; the Greek alphabet was 
supposed to have come from Phoenicia. 
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his ideas. When Herodes died Adrian delivered a 
funeral oration which did full justice to the man, 
so that the Athenians were moved to tears while 
they listened to his speech. 

So full of self-confidence was Adrian when he 
ascended the chair of rhetoric at Athens, that in the 
prooemium of his address to the Athenians he dilated 
not on their wisdom but on ‘his own, for he began by 
announcing: “Once again letters have come from 
Phoenicia.””! In fact his prooemium was in the tone 
of one who breathed on.a higher plane than the 
Athenians and bestowed a benefit on them rather 
than received it. He performed the duties of the 
chair at Athens with the greatest ostentation, wore 
very expensive clothes, bedecked himself wih 
precious gems, and used to go down to his lectures 
in a carriage with silver-mounted bridles; and 
always after the lecture he would go home envied 
of all, escorted by those who loved Hellenic culture, 
from all parts of the world. They went so far as to 
reverence him just as the tribes of Eleusis reverence 
the initiating priest when he is ceremoniously per- 
forming the rites. Then, too, he won them over by 
giving games and wine-parties and hunts, and by 
sharing with them the Hellenic festivals; thus 
adapting himself to their youthfulness and all its 
varied interests, so that they felt towards him as — 
sons feel towards a father who is amiable and in- 
dulgent, and with them keeps up the most boisterous 
Greek dance. Indeed I myself know that some of 
them used actually to shed tears when they re- 
membered this sophist, and that some would try to 
imitate his accent, others his walk, or the elegance 
of his attire. 
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1 An aie of Plato, Phaedrus 230p. Socrates says that 
Phaedrus has enticed him into the country by the promise 
of hearing a discourse read, as men wave branches to entice 
hungry animals to follow them. 
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A charge of murder was brought against him, 
but he escaped it in the following way. There was 
in Athens a fellow of no account who had had some 
training in the curriculum of the sophists. One 
could easily keep him in a good humour by bestowing 
on him a jar of wine or a dainty dish, or clothes, or 
silver, just as men entice hungry animals by waving 
a branch! before them; but if he was ignored he 
would indulge in abuse and bark like a dog. He 
had fallen foul of Adrian who disliked him for the 
levity of his manners, but he was the devoted disciple 
of Chrestus the sophist, of Byzantium. Adrian used 
to put up with all his insults, and would call the 
slanders of such men “flea-bites’’; but his pupils 
could not tolerate the behaviour of the man and 
gave orders to their own slaves to thrash him. This 
brought on a swelling of the intestines, and thirty 
days later he died, but not without having himself 
contributed to cause his own death, since during his 
illness he drank greedily of undiluted wine. But 
the relatives of the dead man charged the sophist 
with murder in the court of the proconsul of Greece, 
as being an Athenian citizen, since both his tribe 
and his deme were at Athens. He however denied 
the charge, alleging that neither with his own hands 
or the hands of any of his slaves had he struck the 
man who was said to have died. He was assisted in 
his defence, first by the whole crowd of Hellenes who 
made every possible plea? in his behalf, weeping the 
while, and secondly by the evidence of the doctor 
about the wine. — 

Now at the time when the Emperor Marcus 


2 An echo of Demosthenes, On the Crown 195. 
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1 See above, p. 563. 

2 This was probably Claudius Severus the teacher of 
Marcus Aurelius, consul in 163. 

3 A similar theme is mentioned by Apsines 219; it has 
no historical basis ; ; of. Demosthenes, On the Crown 169-179, 
for this political crisis. 

4 This phrase always means the chair at Rome. 

5° An echo of Sophocles, Oedipus at Colonus 18. 
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travelled to Athens to be initiated into the Mysteries,! 
this sophist was already in possession of the chair 
of rhetoric at Athens, and among the things that 
Marcus wished to investigate at Athens he counted 
this, that he would inform himself as to the profes- 
sional skill of Adrian. For he had indeed appointed 
him to lecture to the Athenian youth without testing 
him by hearing him lecture, but in acquiescence 
with the general rumour about him. Now the consul 
Severus? was attacking Adrian for putting too much 
passion and frenzy into his purely sophistic argu- 
ments, because his real strength lay in forensic 
pleading. Therefore Marcus, who wished to put 
this to the proof, proposed as the theme for de- 
clamation “ Hypereides, when Philip is at Elatea, 
pays heed only to the counsels of Demosthenes.”’ ® 
Whereupon Adrian guided the reins of the argument 
so skilfully that he proved himself fully equal to 
Polemo in force and vigour. The Emperor admired 
him greatly, and exalted him to the skies by grants 
and gifts. By grants, I mean the right to dine at 
the expense of the state, a seat of honour at the 
public games, immunity from taxes, priestly offices, 
and all else that sheds a lustre on men; and by gifts 
I mean gold and silver, horses, slaves, and all the 
outward signs of wealth with which he lavishly 
endowed not only Adrian but his ‘family also, one 
and all. 

When he was promoted to the higher chair‘ of 
rhetoric he so successfully drew the attention of all 
Rome to himself that he inspired even those who 
did not know the Greek language with an ardent - 
desire to hear him declaim. And they listened to 
him as to a sweet-voiced nightingale,’ struck with 
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1 of Cobet adds. 


1 For this canticum at the close of a speech see Glossary, 
8.0. Wd. 

2 Latin; the Athenaeum at Rome was a school founded 
by the Emperor Hadrian. 
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admiration of his facile tongue, his well-modulated 
and flexible voice, and his rhythms, whether in prose 
or when he sang in recitative.1 So much so, that, 
when they were attending shows in which the vulgar 
delight—these were, generally speaking, perform- 
ances of dancers—a messenger had only to appear 
in the theatre to announce that Adrian was going to 
declaim, when even the members of the Senate 
would rise from their sitting, and the members of 
the equestrian order would rise, not only those who 
were devoted to Hellenic culture, but also those 
who were studying the other language? at Rome; 
and they would set out on the run to the Athenaeum, 
overflowing with enthusiasm, and upbraiding those 
who were going there at a walking pace. 

When he lay ill at Rome and was in fact dying, 
Commodus appointed him Imperial Secretary, and 
made excuses for not having done so sooner, where- 
upon Adrian invoked the Muses, as was his wont, 
saluted reverently the Emperor’s rescript, and 
breathed out his soul over it, thus making of that 
honour his funeral shroud. He was about eighty 
when he died, and had attained to such high honour 
that many actually believed him to be a magician. 
But in my account of Dionysius I have said enough 
to show that a well-educated man would never be 
led astray into the practice of magic arts. But I 
suppose it was because he used to tell marvellous 
tales in his declamations about the customs of the 
magicians that he drew down on himself from his 
hearérs this sort of appellation. They slander him 
too in saying that he had shameless manners because, 
when one of his pupils sent him a present of fish 
lying on a silver plate embossed with gold, he was 
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meTroutAevou xpua@, Tov dé drepnobevTa TH 
dioxw pire amodotvar Kai amoxpivac0a TH mép- 
yavre “‘edye, Gru Kat todvs ixBis.’’ Touti dé 
Svarpibs ev evexa traifar Adyerat mpds Twa TeV 
€avToU yvwpiwy, Gv Kove puiKpompeTa@s TH 
mAovTw Xpayrevor, Tov é dpyupov amodobvat 
awdhpovicas Tov aKkpoariv TD doreoua. 

‘O dé cogpioTns odros TOADS Lev mept Tas evvoias 
Kat Aaptrpos Kat tas SwacKxevas Tav brobecewy 
mouiddiraros € €k THS Tpaywdias Tobro nenkeds, ov 
pny TETAYHEVOS ye, OVOE Th TEXYY) ETO[LEVOS, Thv dé 
mapacKeuny THs Aé€ews amo TOV dpxatoy copioT av 
mepteBa.\AeTo NX@ Tpocdywv waAdov 7 KpoTw. Tron- 
Aaxod dé Tis peyadodwrias éérecev aTapuevTws 
Th Tpays dia xpnodpevos. 

ta’. ov dé Buldvriov GOpLoThy Xpijorov 
adixet 7 ‘Eas Gpehobvres avdpos, 6s dpiora, prev 

591 “EXrvev b70 “Hpwdov eézradev8n, moods dé 
emaidevce Kal Favpacious av8pas, ov eyeveTo 
Innddpopes TE O aopiorns Kat Duricros Kat 
"Ioaydpas 6 Tis Tpaywdtas TrounTns piropes Te 
eVOOKULOL Nuxopndns 6 €K Tob Tlepydpov Kal 
"AkvdAas 6 éx THs Ewou T'adatias Kai “Apioraiveros 
6 Bulavrios Kai ta&v EeANoyipws pirocodnodytwy 
KaAAaoypos te 6 *AOnvaios Kai o émi Buop® 
L@omis Kat mAeiouvs Erepo Adyou aio. mradev- 
ovTt 6€ avT@ Kata Tovs ’Adpiavot tot sodiorot 
Katpovs exaTov é€upobo. axpoaral hoay Kat apiorot 
tovtwv, ots elzov., Adpiavot dé Kabidpvbévros 


1 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
2 He was priest at the sacrifices, perhaps at the public 
games. 
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enchanted with the plate and so did not return it, 
and in acknowledging the present to the sender, he 
said: “ It was indeed kind of you to send the fish as 
well.” But it is said that he made this jest as a 
sarcasm against one of his pupils who had been 
reported to him as using his wealth in a miserly 
fashion, and that he gave back the piece of silver 
after he had castigated the student in this witty 
manner. 3 

This sophist had a copious flow of ideas and 
handled them brilliantly, and also in the disposi- 
tion of his themes he showed the utmost variety, 
which he had acquired from his study of tragedy. 
He did not observe the conventional arrangement or 
follow the rules of the art, but he furnished himself 
with the diction of the ancient sophists and clothed 
his style therewith as with a garment, with sonorous- 
ness rather than striking effects. But in the grand 
style he often failed, because he employed tragedy 
with too prodigal a hand. | 

11. To Curestus! or Byzantium, the sophist, 
Greece does less than justice, since it neglects a man 
who received from Herodes the best education of any 
Hellene, and himself educated many remarkable men. 
Among these were Hippodromus the sophist, Philiscus, 
Isagoras the tragic poet, famous rhetoricians, namely 
Nicomedes of Pergamon, Acylas from Eastern Galatia, 
and Aristaenetus of Byzantium; and among well- 
known philosophers, Callaeschrus the Athenian, 
Sospis the curator of the altar,? and several others 
worthy of mention. He taught in the days of the 
sophist Adrian and had then a hundred pupils who 
paid fees, the best of them those whom I have 
mentioned. After Adrian had been installed in the 
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és THY ‘Payny ey pilovro pev of “AOnvaior Tpe~ 
o eveoBau brep Xpyorov tov *“AOjvnow aire 
Opdvov éx Baoirtéws airobyres, 6 5é wapeAOwv és 
avtovs éxKAnoidlovras SdueAvoe THY mpéoBevow 
da, TE Svaex Beis d£vhoya Kal émt maow eimewv 

‘ od~x at pupron Tov avopa.” 

Oivou b€ HTTWPLEVOS Trapouvias exparet Kat evXE- 
peias Kal ayepwxias, nv 6 olvos emt Tas yroopas 
TOV dvOpusmreov eodyet, Tocovrov S€ avT@ zrepunv 
Tob unger, ws Kat és adAexTpudver wdas mpoBdvros 
ToD mOToU amouvdns atrov dared a, mptv Uarvou 
omdoau. SeBeBAnro dé pdadora Tpos tovs ada- 
Covas Tov yew KaiTou Xpnoyswrépous Ttav add\wv 
ovras és tas EvpPodas Tod puc8od. Acoyévyn yoiv 

592 Tov “Apacrpiavov opaiv TETUPWILEVOY ex perpaxtou 
Kat Tmepwoobvra, pev catpameias, mepwootvTa dé 
avAds Kal 70 ayxod Baottewy corngely, A€yovra dé, 
ws 6 Setva Alydmrios mpoepyKot att@ Taira, 6 

Xpioros evovbérer! unde ra éavrod owndrv. 

Thy dé id€av trav Adywv qemToikiATar pev €K 
TOV “Hpawdou mAcoverTnUaTUY, Acimrerat d€ avTa@v 
Tod éroipov, Kabdmep ev Cwypagia  avev xpw- 
parov EoKraypagpnpevy pipnas, mpoupyn de av 
Kat €s TO loov THs aperis, eb 7) TWevTNKOVTOUTNS 
améBaver. 

eB’. TloAvdevnn d€ tov Navxparirny otk olda, 
elre amaidevrov det Kadeiy etre memraweupevor, 
«l0’, omep eves S0€e, Kai amaidevrov Kat Te- 
maevpevov: evOvoupevw yap avrob Ta ovopara 


1 For the lacuna after 6 Kayser suggests Xpjjoros évovdérer 


1 This was the salary of the chair. 
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chair at Rome, the Athenians voted to send an 
embassy on behalf of Chrestus to ask for him from 
the Emperor the chair at Athens. But he came 
before them in the assembly and broke up the 
embassy, saying many memorable things in his 
discourse, and he ended with these words: “The ten 
thousand drachmae! do not make a man.” 7 

He had a weakness for wine, but he kept in 
check the drunken insolence, levity, and arrogance 
which wine induces in the minds of men; and his 
ability to keep sober was so extraordinary that, 
though his potations went on till cockcrow, he would 
then attack his studies before he had snatched any 
sleep. He made himself especially obnoxious to 
youths of the foolish boasting sort, in spite of the 
fact that they are more profitable than the rest for 
the payment of fees. At any rate, when he perceived 
that Diogenes of Amastris was from his earliest youth 
puffed up with pride, dreaming ever of satrapies and 
courts and of being one day the right hand of 
emperors, and moreover that he asserted that a 
certain Egyptian had foretold all this to him, Chrestus 
admonished him and told his own story. 

He varied and enriched the style of his oratory 
with the peculiar excellences of Herodes, but he 
falls short of these in alertness of mind, just as in 
the painter's art a likeness falls short that is done 
in outline without colours.2, But he would have 
progressed even to an equal level of merit, had he 
not died at the age of fifty. 

12. Iam not sure whether one ought to call PoiLux 
of Naucratis unlearned or learned, or, absurd as it will 
seem, both learned and unlearned. For when one 


2 An echo of Plato, Poltticus 277 c. 
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ixavas eyeyvpvaoro THY yA@TTay THs aTriKilovons 
AdEews, Stopaivre dé TO ev tais pedéraus el80s 
ovdev BéArvov érépov qrrixvcey. Tade ovv xen mepi 
avrob elO€van* TloAvdevnns ra pev KpuTuKa ixavas 
HoKnTo, Tatpt Evyyevopevos Tovs KpitiKods Adyous 
el8ort, Tovs € godioTiKovs THY Ayu ToAuY pan- 
dav 7 TEXVD SuveBadre Dappijcas Th gucet, Kal yap 
67) Kal dpiora emepvcer. “Adpiavod d€ akpoaris 
yeVvopevos lov adeornkev avToo Kat TOV TAeove - 
KTNMAT UV Kal TOV éAarTrwpdrwv, mKLOTO, psy yap 
qinrel, nKwoTa Sé alperat, mAnv arn’ Etat Ties 
Tdovav \Bades Svaxexpaevar Tou Adyou. idéa b€ 
avrot Svadeyopevou peev yoe* “6 ITpwreds Oo 
593 Ddpros TO Baia TO ‘Opnpuxoy moat prev avrob 
kal Trohvewets at popdgat, Kal yap és vdwp alperas 
Kal és mip dmrerat Kat és A€ovra Oupobra. Kat 
és obv opyd Kal €S Spaxovra, xeopet kal €s mrapoaAu 
™mog Kat Sév8pov 7 nv yevnrat, Kong.” pederdivros 
dé atrob Xapaxriipa TrovareBo, Tovs vnowurras Tovs 
TA Yyevn TuiTpaoKovTas és THY amaywyny TOV 
Popov, €7revo7) Bovdovrat Kal aptora elpfjoBa T7iVv8e 
Thy brdGeow, Hs TO emt TaoW abe elpyrau: ** gratis 
HreipwoTns a.7r0 BaBuddvos marpt pnowwrn ypaper 
dovdedw BaotAet SHpov éx caTpdrrov dobeis, ore 
dé immov avaBaivw Mrdicoy ovre rofov AapBavw 
Ilepouxov, GAN’ ovde emt moAenov 7 Orjpar, ws 
avip, eS€pxopat, ev yuvotxwvitios dé xabnpar Kal 
tas Baowléws Oeparredvw madAaKds, Kai Baorreds 


1 Odyssey iv. 456 foll. Pollux seems to have been declaim- 

n the versatility of the sophists. Note the short 

balance clauses and the similar endings in the Greek. 

Himerius, Oration xxi. 9, imitates this passage of Philostratus 
and calls Proteus a sophist. 
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considers his studies in words it seems that his 
tongue had been well trained in the Attic dialect, 
yet, when one observes closely the type of his style 
in his declamations, he was as an Atticist no more 
skilful than the average. In his case, then, we must 
take into account the following facts. Pollux had 
been sufficiently well trained in the science of criti- 
cism, because he was the pupil of his father, who was 
an expert in the art of criticism; but he composed 
his purely sophistic speeches with the aid of audacity 
rather than art, relying on his natural talents, for he 
was indeed very highly endowed by nature. He 
was a pupil of Adrian, and represents the mean 
between that sophist’s excellences and defects. For 
while he never sinks too low, he never soars, except 
that rivulets, so to speak, of sweetness permeate his 
oratory. Here is an example of his style in a dis- 
course: “ Proteus of Pharos, that marvel in Homer! 
puts on many and manifold shapes, for he rises up into 
water, blazes into fire, rages into a lion, makes a rush 
into a boar, crawls into a serpent, springs into a 
panther, and when he turns into a tree, grows leaves 
for hair.” To show the characteristics of his style in 
declamation, let me quote the theme “The islanders 
who sell their children in order to pay their taxes” 

for they claim that this is his most successful argu- 
ment. The words of the epilogue are as follows: 
«A boy on the mainland writes from Babylon to his 
father on an island: ‘I am a king’s slave; I was 
given to him as a present from a satrap; yet I never 
mount a horse of the Medes or handle a Persian 
bow, nay I never even go forth to war or the chase 
like a man, but I sit in the women’s quarters and 
wait on the king’s concubines. Nor does the king 
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ovK | Opyileran, edvotixos yap «i. evdoKyL@ be 
Trap’ avtats Oadarrav ‘EAAnvirny Sunyoupevos Kat 
TO TOV “EMivev pvBodroyav Kadd, mos "HAetou 
maynyuptiCovor, aa@s AcAdot DeoniLovar, tis 6 Trap’ 
’AOnvaious "Edéou Boos. GANG. Kal ov, maTEp, 
jou ypadge, TOTE Tapa, Aaxedaysoviors *YaxivOia 
Kal trapa Kopw Atos “To8uva Kal Tapa Acddois 
Ilva Kal et vix@ow *A@nvator vaupaxoodvres. 
Eppwco Kat TOV dBehpov pou mpooaydopevoor, et 
pre mémpaTau. TadTa ev 2) Omrota Tob 
dv8pds ToUTOV oKomTreEty éfeore Tots ddexdorws 
Gc powpLevors. ddexdorous d€ axpoatas KaA® Tovs 
unre evvous pyre Svovous. edeyero de Tatra Kal 
pedkixypa TH dora GnayyeMew, 9 Kal Baothéea 
Koppodov bédEas TOV Any oe Opovov Trap” avrot 
EUpETO. éBico pev oby €s OKTw Kau TEVTHKOVTA ETN, 
erehevra. dé €mt trade yrnoip pev, dmawevre dé. 


, 


uy’. Katodpeva 5é 4) Karmadoxadv opet "Apyaie 
TPOGOLKOS Tlavoaviou Tob cogioToo olkos. 6 5é 
594 Ilavoavias ésradevOy pev 76 ‘Hpwdov Kal Tov 
TOU KAeydpiov jeTEXOVTOY els éyévero, ovs 
éxaAovv of toAAot bupavras, €s Troha de dvapepuy 
tav ‘Hpwddov mAcoverrnpdtwv Kal pahora TO 
avrooxedialew danyyeMe d€ alta maxeia TH 
yAwrrn Kal ws Karmadonats Evvnles, EvyKpovwy 
prev Ta ovppwva Tov arouxeiwy, ovotéAAwy d¢ Ta 
pnxvvopeva. Kal penx iver Ta Bpayéa, olev exdAouv 
adrov of tool payerpov modureAi Oya Tovypws 


vd 





1 4,6, thirsty for knowledge ; cf. Life of Apollonius iv. 24, 
for the same metaphor. 

2 Lucian, E'pigram 48, says that it would be easier to. find 
white crows and flying tortoises than a Cappadocian who 
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resent this, for I am a eunuch. And I win their 
favour by describing to them the seas of Greece, 
and telling them tales of all the fine things that the 
Greeks do; how they hold the festivals at Elis, how 
oracles are given at Delphi, and which is the altar of 
Pity at Athens. But pray, father, write back to me 
and say when. the Lacedaemonians celebrate the 
Hyacinthia and the Corinthians the Isthmian games ; 
when are the Pythian games held at Delphi, and 
whether the Athenians are winning their naval 
battles. Farewell, and greet my brother for me, if 
he has not yet been sold.’”’ Impartial hearers may 
estimate the quality of this man’s speeches as here 
quoted. And by impartial I mean hearers who are 
prejudiced neither for nor against. It is said that he 
used to deliver these declamations in a mellifluous 
voice, with which he so charmed the Emperor 
Commodus that he won from him the chair at Athens. 
He lived to the age of fifty-eight, and died leaving a 
son who was legitimate but uneducated. 

13. Caesarea in Cappadocia, near neighbour to 
Mount Argaeus, was the birthplace of Pausanias the 
sophist. He was educated by Herodes, and was one 
of the members of the Clepsydrion, who were vulgarly 
called “the thirsty ones.” 1} But though he inherited 
many of the peculiar excellences of Herodes, and 
especially his skill in extempore oratory, yet he used 
to deliver his declamations with a coarse and heavy 
accent, as is the way with the Cappadocians.2 He 
would make his consonants collide, would shorten the 
long syllables and lengthen the short. Hence he was 
commonly spoken of as a cook who spoiled expensive 


was a reputable orator. For the bad accent of the Cappa- 
docians cf. Life of Apollonius i. 7. 
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d.prvovra.. 7 Oe ea Tijs pederns Urriutépa, 
Eppwrar dé pws Kal ody GuapTaver Tob dpxaiou, 
ws vmdpyet Tats peheraus EvpBarety, Troha yap 
tot Ilavoaviou Kata Tv ‘Papny, of 37 Kal Kara 
Biods amrébave yupdoxewy 707; Tod Opovov pereXwnv, 
preretye de Kat Tob “AOnvyjow, 6 OTe OF} Kat amrLWY 
exetev ext maou, ols mpos rovs “AOnvaious due€- 
AVE, Katpuwstara To Tob Edpumidov érrepbey£aro 
Onoed, mddAw pe orpéepov, ws tdw moAw. 

0’. “AOnvddwpos Sé€ 6 aodiorns TO pev és 
matépas 1 tov emupavéotratos hv TOY KaTa THV 
Alvoy, ro 8€ és didacKdAous Kat Tmaidevow dave- 
purraros Too SEMquixod. "AptoroxAdous pev yap 
TKovce mais ért, Xpnorov Sé Won Evvieis, Gbev a da 
appoty expabn Thy yrAatray arrixilwy Te Kd 
mreptBorijs € eppnvevoov. mawevwv dé "AGivjot Karo. 
Tovs xpovous, ods Kab TloAvdeviens emraideucer, 
éméokw Trev avrov Tais SiaAcfeow ws , herpaxcecddn 

595 A€ywv “ of TayrdAou Kmot’’ Soxelv € épol TO KOU- 
gov Tob Adyou Kat emumoAavov davracia mpocet- 
Kaley ovon TE KQL OUK gers é€uBprOyns Se Kat ro 
HO0s yevopevos eredevra nBav Ere adatpebeis taro 
THs TUXNS TO Kal Tpdcw rad d0€ns. 

1 warépa Kayser ; marépas Cobet. 

1 Plato, Phaedrus, 265 rE. 

2 Mad Heracles, 1406; Pausanias substituted “ city ” for 
the *‘ children ” of the original. 

> Nothing more is known of this sophist. 

* A town in Thrace ; of. Vergil, Aeneid, iii. 18. 

5 He reached a compromise between the ‘Attic and Asianic 


types of rhetorical prose. 
6 This proverb for the unsubstantial-is based on the 
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delicacies in the preparation.!_ His style in declama- 
tion was somewhat sluggish, nevertheless it has 
force, and succeeds in giving a flavour of antiquity, 
as we may gather from the declamations that are 
extant. For there are many of these by Pausanias, 
delivered at Rome where he spent the latter part of 
his life; and there he died: when he was already 
growing old and was still holding the chair of rhetoric. 
He also held the chair at Athens, and on the occasion 
of his leaving it he concluded his address to the 
Athenians by quoting very appropriately the verse 
of Euripides : 
Theseus, turn me round that I may behold the city.? 


14. ATHENoDoRUS ? the sophist was, by virtue of his 
ancestors, the most illustrious of the citizens of 
Aenus,‘ and by virtue of his teachers and his educa- 
tion the most notable of all the educated Greeks in 
that city. For he was educated by Aristocles while 
still a mere boy, and by Chrestus when his in- 
telligence began to mature; and from these two he 
derived his well-tempered dialect, for he both Atticized 
and employed an ornate style of eloquence.5 He 
taught at Athens at the time when Pollux also was 
teaching there, and in his discourses he used to 
ridicule him as puerile and would quote “ The gardens. 
of Tantalus,” ® by which I think he meant to compare 
his light and superficial style of eloquence with 
some visionary image which both is and is not. 
He was a man of great weight and seriousness of 
character, but he died in the flower of early manhood, 
robbed by fate of the chance to push on to still 
greater fame. 
description of the vanishing fruits which mocked Tantalus 
in Odyssey, xi. 588. 
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te’. Aapmpov év ooduotais cat IroAeuatos 6 
Navxparirns yynoev. Hv pev yap Tay peTexovTwv 
Tob iepod tot mept Navxparw ddrjyos Navxpa- 
titdv virdpxov, ‘Hpwdov S€ axpoarys pév, od pny 
Cndwrhs éyevero, add” és tov TloAduwva padAov 
barnvexOn, Tov yap potlov Tob Adyou Kat TO mvedpua, 
Kal TO ex trepiBorAns dpalew éx ths TloAguwvos 
oKnvins éonydyeto, Aéyerat Sé Kal avrooyedidoat 
avv evpoia aunxdvy. ducdv te Kal dSicaornpiwv 
TApETpAyE [EVv, OV UHV, Ws Gvoya evTedOev apacBat. 
Mapaddva Sé avdrov éerwvdualov, ws pev Tives, 
éerrevd, T@ Mapabdve Siw eveypadn *APynvyow, 
ws dé eviwy yKovov, erred) év tats “Arrixais TOV 
drobdcewv tov Mapabavi rpoxwduvevodvrwv Baya 
sv npLovevev. 

Karnyopotot S€ tod IIrodepaiov twes ws py 
Stopavros tas drobdcers, pndé sary Evveoraoi re 
Kal yn, Texunptov Td8e TWWeuEvor THS KaTYyopias 
rauryns: Ttovs Meoonvious oi OnBaitor ypadovrar rhv 

598 TOV axaptoTnodvrwy, emet Tovs devyovtas avTav 
py edd€avro, Gre Kal ai @ABar bro *AXeEdvdpov 
HAwoav. Tavrynv yap erupavas adT@ eipnevynv THY 
trd0eow Kat codds, ws oldv re, svKopavrodior 
Aéyovtes, ws et ev Cavtos “AdeEdvdpou Kpivovrat, 
tis ouTw Opacus, ws Katandicacfat Meconviwr; 
ei 5¢ teOveDros, Tis otTw mpGos, ws dmoyvdvat THY 

1 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 

2 An echo of Demosthenes, On the Crown 208. 


3 This theme seems to be based on Diodorus xv. 66, 
though it is nowhere stated that the Messenians acted as is 
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15. Protemy! or Naucratis also had a brilliant 
reputation among sophists. For he was one of those 
whowere admitted to dine at the public expense in the 
temple of Naucratis, an honour paid to few of her 
citizens. Moreover, he was a pupil of Herodes, but 
he did not desire to imitate him, but came rather 
under the influence of Polemo. For the impetus 
and force of his style and the ample use of rhetorical 
ornament he borrowed from the equipment of Polemo. 
Also it is said that he spoke extempore with marvel- 
lous ease and fluency. He nibbled at legal cases and 
the courts, but not enough to win fame for himself 
thereby. They used to call him “ Marathon.” Some 
say that this was because he was enrolled in the 
deme Marathon at Athens, but I have been told by 
others that it was because in his Attic themes he so 
often mentioned those who were forward to brave 
death at Marathon.? 

Ptolemy is sometimes accused of having failed to 
comprehend clearly his controversial themes so as to 
see where they were consistent and where not; and 
as evidence for this accusation they quote the follow- 
ing instance: “The Thebans accuse the Messenians 
of ingratitude because they refused to receive the 
Theban refugees when Thebes was taken by Alex- 
ander.” 3 For though he handled this argument 
brilliantly, and with the greatest possible skill, they 
make out an unfair case against it by saying: If the 
Messenians were being tried while Alexander was 
still alive, who would be so foolhardy as to give a 
verdict against them? But if it was after his death, 
who would be so lenient as to acquit them of the 


assumed ; it is mentioned by Marcellinus iv. 249; Sopater 
viii. 239 quotes a similar theme; cf. Schmid, Atticismus 65. 
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airiay ; ; ov yap Evvdow ot tatra SiaBadovres ’ 
ore H TOV _Meoonvion azroAoyia Kara Suyyreopny 
lorarau tov “AdAéfavdpov _Mpoiaxopevwy, Kat TOV 
€xeivou poBor, od pnde » adAn "EMas Grreipws 
elyev. taird jou drodedoyioBen baép Tob dvbpos 
TApatToupLevy aUTOV GOLKOU Kal TETrAvOUpyNLEVNS 
aitias:' Kat yap 51 Kat. eddnudratros cod.ioTav 
odtos. mAeiora Sé éreMwv €bvn Kat metoraus 
evoptAnoas moeow ovdapod dueBade TO éavTod 
KAé€os, ovde NTTOV 7 mpocedoxnOn edo€ev, aA’ 
WOTEP ETL Aapmpod OXNPa-TOS This PHyns Tropevd- 
pLevos Supjet Ta GOTN. €re, evra O¢ ynpavos €v 
Aiyirr@ TOUS odBa\uovs ouK aparpebeis pev 710 
Tod Tijs KepaAns p pevparos, €mLKOTrELS bé. 
en, Evodvavov dé Tov Lpupvatov TO pev yevos 
és Nucyrqy TOV joopiorhy avipyev, at d€ olKor Tysal 
€s TOUS dpxvepeas Te Kal oTepavoupevous THY emt 
Tov Omrhwy, TO, dé THs Pwvns GOAa és THY ‘Pespny 
Kal TOV exeivy Opdvov. emiTax Geis d€ Kal Tots 
dyupt TOV Avovucov Texvitais, TO S€é E€Bvos TobTo 
dyEepwxor Kai yarerrot dpxPjvas, emiTndeloTaros 
THY apxny €d0fe Kat KpelrTwv 7 aBeiy aiTiav. 
viod dé abe TeAeuTHOaVTOS ev Th ‘Poépn ovdey 
OAAv otde dyevves avedbéyEato, AW “ d TEKVOD ” 
597 Tpls dvaxadeoas eGarpev. amoPvnaKovte de aur@ 
Kara. TH ‘Pedpny Taphcav peev ot t emurndevor mavres, 
Bovany de avT@V TrOLOUMEVwY dmep Too OWpaArTos, 
Etre xem karabdarew avTob, etre Tapixevoayras 
tropOuevew €s THY Lpdpvav dvaBonoas o 6 Evodiaves 





1 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
2 See above, p. 580; and, for the bad character of these 
thymelici, Aulus Gellius xx. 4. 
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charge? For those who make these severe criticisms 
do not understand that the defence made by the 
Messenians is framed as a plea for pardon, since they 
shield themselves by making Alexander their excuse, 
and that dread of him from which the rest of Greece 
also was not immune. So much let me say in defence 
of Ptolemy, that I may ward off from him an unfair 
and maliciously manufactured accusation ; for indeed 
this man was of all the sophists the most moderate and 
temperate in his speech and though he visited very 
many nations and was conversant with many cities, 
nowhere did he bring reproach on his own fame or 
fall below their expectations of him; but he passed 
on from one city to another, borne as it were on the 
shining car of his own renown. He died in Egypt, 
well on in years; a catarrh of the head had not 
indeed destroyed his eyesight, but had seriously 
impaired it. 

16. Evoptanus oF Smyrna! by birth ranked as a 
descendant of Nicetes the sophist, but the honours won 
by his house ranked him with high-priests and con- 
trollers of supplies, and the achievements of his oratory 
earried him to Rome and the chair of rhetoric in that . 
city. He was appointed also to supervise the artisans 
of Dionysus,? a very arrogant class of men and hard 
to keep in order ; but he proved himself most capable 
in this office, and above all criticism. When his son 
died at Rome he gave vent to no womanish or ignoble 
laments, but thrice cried aloud, “O my child!” and 
then laid him in the grave. When he was at the 
point of death in Rome, all his most intimate friends 
were by his bedside and were consulting about his 
body, whether they ought to bury it there or embalm 
it and ship it to Smyrna, when Euodianus exclaimed 
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vou yevos, pnde et THY Tay TlaveAAnvicy "AOnvnow 
edheds Hpfev, TavTi yap et Kai mAeiw AéyouTo, 
ovTw Th cogia Tov dv8pos mapaBeBAjobas aéta., 
aA’ 4 yAd@TrTa SnAovTwW adrov Kai 7 Evveots, 3 
TEept TAS e€oXnpaTLopevas pddioTta THY Urolgcewv 
expnoato. tHv d€ idday ravrTynv eBavpudaobn mparov 
pev, OTe yaXem7 éppnvedoan, del yap €v tals Kara 
oXALa VYKEYLEVOLS TOV dTroecewy Tots poev 
eyopevois qvias, Tots: be CLmTULEvOLS KEeVTpOU, 
emelra,  olwar, Kal bud THY €avToo guow, € eK KEYLEVeS 
yap Tob n0ous Kal atravoupyws exwy o drrexpivero ed, 
Kal & pT emepucel. mAovowwrTatos 6e TOV Kara TOV 

598 ‘EA jorovrov kai [I pozrovrida YEvopevos Kat d0€ns 
avT@ em TH oxedualew moAAns jéev drrapxovans 
’AOivnot, moMAijs d€ ev "Tuvig Te Kal ‘Iradiq, 
ovdapod KaTEéoTNOEV éavTov és améxbevav 7 
moAews 7 avdpds, aAAa mpadrntos Hv xpnuatiorns. 

1 gopas Kayser; cagpds Cobet. 

1 This is a commonplace in sophistic prose and the 
Christian Fathers. Three Platonic passages seem to be 
echoed; Phaedrus 235c, Timaeus 75, but especially 
Phaedrus 243 D émidupd worlum Adyw olovy aduupav dxonv 
dmox\icacGa:; cf. Libanius, Oration, xiii. 67 Foerster ; 
Himerius, Eclogues, x. 76, 


2 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
3 See Glossary s.v. oxnuarigew and above, pp. 542, 561. 
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in a loud voice: “I will not leave my son behind 
alone.” Thus did he clearly enjoin on them that 
_he should be buried in the same grave as his son. 
Having been a pupil of Aristocles he devoted himself 
_ to the panegyrical type of oratory, but he poured as 
it were sweet spring water into that bitter bowl.} 
Some say that he studied with Polemo also. 

17. Itis not for his wealth that I shall hand down 
to fame the name of Rurus oF PERINTHUs,? the sophist, 
or because his family produced many men of consular 
rank, or because he presided over the Pan-Hellenic 
festival at Athens with great distinction. For 
though I might recount even more honours of this 
sort, they would yet not be worthy of comparison 
with the man’s skill and learning. But rather let 
his eloquent tongue be his passport to fame, and 
that keen intelligence which he employed by pre- 
ference in simulated arguments. For this type of 
eloquence he was much admired; in the first place 
because it is a difficult kind of oratory, since in 
themes that are composed as simulated arguments 
one needs to put a curb on what one actually says, 
but to apply the spur to what one leaves unsaid. 
Then too I think he was admired because his own 
natural disposition was taken into account. For 
though his character was naturally open and without 
guile, he was clever in portraying characters that were 
not at all suited to his natural bent. And though 
he became the wealthiest man in the region of the 
Hellespont and the Propontis, though he won a 
great reputation at Athens for extempore eloquence 
and in Ionia and Italy also, yet he nowhere incurred 
the enmity of any city or individual, but made 
money out of his benevolent disposition. It is said 
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1 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
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of him that he used to harden his body by athletics, 
that he always followed a rigid diet, and exercised 
himself like a regular athlete. -As a boy he studied 
with Herodes, with Aristocles when he was a strip- 
ling, and he was greatly esteemed by the latter; 
but he took more pride in Herodes, and used to call 
him the master, the tongue of the Hellenes, the 
prince of eloquence, and much more of the same 
sort. He died at home aged sixty-one years, and 
left sons about whom I have nothing important to 
relate, except indeed that they were his offspring. 
18. Onomarcuus! or AnprRos, the sophist, was not 
greatly admired, yet he was evidently not to be 
despised. He taught in the days when Adrian and 
Chrestus were lecturing at Athens, and living as he 
did so near to the coast of Asia, he contracted, as 
one might ophthalmia, the Ionian manner of oratory, 
which flourished especially at Ephesus. On _ this 
account there were some who did not believe that 
he had ever so much as attended a lecture by 
Herodes, but in this they did him an injustice. 
For though he did debase his style to some extent, 
from the cause that I have mentioned, nevertheless 
his abundant use of synonyms was like Herodes, and 
they were pleasing beyond words. If I shall not be 
thought too frivolous, we can observe his style in his 
speech: “The man who fell in love with a statue.” 
Here is a quotation from it: “O living loveliness in 
a lifeless body, what deity fashioned thee? Was 
some goddess of Persuasion, or a Grace, or Eros 
himself the parent of thy loveliness? For truly 
nothing is lacking in thee, the expression of the 
face, the bloom on the skin, the sting in the 
glance, the charming smile, the blush on the cheeks, 
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1 Valckenaer suggests rd\a, ‘‘the wise men of old.” 


1 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
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signs that thou canst hear me. Yea and thou hast, 
a voice ever about to speak. And one day it may 
be that thou wilt even speak, but I shall be far 
away. O unloving and unkind! O faithless to thy 
faithful lover! To me thou hast granted not one 
word. Therefore I will lay on thee that curse at 
which all fair ones always shudder most : I pray that 
thou mayest grow old.” 

Some say that he died at Athens, others at home, 
when his hair was beginning to grow grey and he 
was on the verge of old age; they say too that he 
was somewhat rustic in appearance and squalid and 
unkempt, like Marcus of Byzantium. 

19. Apotionius! or Naucratis taught rhetoric as 
the rival of Heracleides, when the latter held the chair 
at Athens. He devoted himself to political oratory 
of a type restrained and moderate, but little suited 
to controversy ; for it lacks rhetorical amplitude and 
force. He was a libertine in love, and from one of 
his lawless intrigues he had a son named Rufinus who 
succeeded him as a sophist, but produced nothing 
that was his own or from the heart, but always clung 
to his father’s phrases and epigrams. When he was 
criticized for this by a learned man, he said: “The 
laws allow me to use my patrimony.” “The laws 
allow it, certainly,’ said the other, “but only to 
those that are born within the law.” Some people 
blame him for going to Macedonia ‘as the hireling 
of a certain family that was not even in good cir- 
cumstances. But let us acquit him of any such 
charge. For though even among the most learned 
men you would easily find those who for the sake 
of gain have done much that is unworthy of a 
free-born man, yet this is not true of our Apollonius 
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1 For this metaphor cf. pp. 502, 590. 

2 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 

3 Apollonius of Naucratis. 

4 Or ** the municipal chair” as opposed to the imperial ; 
but there is no clear evidence that Athens maintained a 
second salaried chair of rhetoric. 
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at any rate. For he shared his estate with any 
Hellenes that were in need, nor was he hard to deal 
with in the matter of lecture fees. He died at 
Athens, aged seventy, and for his winding-sheet he 
had the goodwill of all the Athenians. He was a 
pupil of the sophists Adrian and Chrestus, but he - 
was as different from them both as any who had not 
studied with them. He used to retire from the public 
view to meditate on the themes of his declamations, 
and.would spend an inordinate length of time on this. 

20. APOLLONIUS oF ATHENS? won a name for 
himself among the Greeks as an able speaker in the 
legal branch of oratory, and as a declaimer he was not 
to be despised. He taught at Athens at the same time 
as Heracleides and his own namesake,’ and held the 
chair of political oratory‘ at a salary of one talent. 
He also won distinction in public affairs, and not 
only was he sent as ambassador on missions of the 
greatest importance, but also performed the public 
functions which the Athenians rank highest, being 
appointed both archon and food controller, and when 
already well on in years hierophant 5 of the temple 
of Demeter. In beauty of enunciation he fell short of 
Heracleides, Logimus, Glaucus, and other hierophants 
of that sort, but in dignity, magnificence, and in his 
attire he showed himself superior to many of his pre- 
decessors. 

While he was on an embassy to the Emperor 
Severus at Rome,‘ he entered the lists against the 
sophist Heracleides to compete in declamation, and 
Heracleides came out of the encounter with the loss 


5 The hierophant delivered the mystic utterances at the 
Eleusinian rites, and was often a sophist. 
6 In a.p. 196 or 197. 
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1 From certain taxes and expensive public services, 
i.e. ** liturgies.” 

2 The law of Leptines abolished all exemptions from 
public charges. In 355 8.c. Demosthenes by his speech 
Against Leptines secured the repeal of the law. era- 
cleides may be punning on the word Leptis where the 
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of his privileges of exemption,! while Apollonius 
carried off gifts. Heracleides spread a false report 
about Apollonius that he was to set out forthwith to 
Libya, when the Emperor was staying there and was 
gathering about him the talented from all parts, and 
he said to Apollonius: “ It is a good time for you to 
read the speech Against Leptines.”? ‘Nay for you 
rather,” retorted Apollonius, “ for indeed it also was 
written on behalf of exemptions.” 

Apollonius took as the starting-point and basis of 
his eloquence the style of Adrian, whose pupil he 
had in fact been. But in spite of this he slips into 
rhythms that belong to verse, and anapaestic effects ; 
but whenever he avoided these his style has great 
impressiveness and a stately march. This may 
be observed in others also of his arguments, but 
especially in that called “Callias tries to dissuade 
the Athenians from burning the dead”: “Lift the 
torch on high, man! Why do you do violence to its 
fire and abase it to the earth and torment it? Fire 
belongs to the sky, it is ethereal, it tends towards 
that which is akin to itself. It does not lead the 
dead down below, but leads the gods up to the skies. 
Alas, Prometheus, torch-bearer and fire-bringer, see 
how thy gift is insulted! It is polluted by the sense- 
less corpse. Come to its help, give it aid, and, if thou 
canst, even from where thou art steal this fire!” ® 

I have not quoted this passage in order to excuse 
him for his licence in the use of rhythms, but to 
show that he also knew how to use the more sober 


Emperor was born. Philostratus here includes Egypt under 
the word Libya and refers to the visit of Severus to Egypt. 

7 Quoted by Norden, p. 414, for its dochmiac rhythm 
which was one of the marks of Asianism. 
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1 Pausanias i. 37; Athenaeus 74 p. 
2 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
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sort. For the rest he died aged about seventy-five, 
after a career of great energy as a speaker at Athens, 
and was buried in the suburbs near the highway that 
leads to Eleusis. This suburb is called the “ Sacred 
Fig-tree,” 1 and when the sacred emblems from 
Eleusis are carried in procession to the city they 
halt here to rest. 

_ 21. I will proceed to record the life of Procius oF 
Naucratis? also, for I knew the man well, indeed he 
was one of my own teachers. Proclus, then, was a 
person of some importance in Egypt, but since he 
saw that Naucratis was rent by factions and that the 
State was administered with no regard to law and 
order, he desired to embrace the peace and quiet of 
Athens. So he sailed away secretly, and spent his 
life in that city. He brought with him a large sum 
of money, many slaves and other household gear, all 
splendid and ornate. Even while yet a stripling he 
was well thought of at Athens, but after he had 
attained to manhood he became far more renowned. 
This was due in the first place to the manner of life 
that he elected, but also 1 think it was because of 
a beneficent act of his, which, though it concerned 
only one Athenian citizen, yet furnished clear proof 
of a noble and generous disposition. For when he had 
arrived by ship at the Piraeus, he inquired of one of 
the inhabitants of that place whether a certain 
person still lived at Athens, and whether his affairs 
were going well. Now these inquiries concerned a 
friend and host of his with whom he had been 
intimate as a young man at Athens, at the time, 
that is, when he was attending the lectures of Adrian. 
He was told that he still survived and lived there, 
‘but that he was on the point of being evicted from 
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1 §’ Richards adds, cf. p. 510. 


2 érixépdia Kayser; émixépdecav Valckenaer, Cobet; so 
correct Heroicus 740. 


1 The book trade has passed from Athens to Alexandria 
and Rome. 
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his house, and that it was being advertised for sale 
in the market-place, for ten thousand drachmae, for 
which sum he had mortgaged it. Thereupon, before 
he himself even went up to the city, he sent the 
man the sum named, with this message ; “ Free your 
house, that I may not see you depressed.’’ We are 
to consider this the act not of a rich man merely, 
but of one who knew how to use his riches ‘to good 
purpose, one whom education had made truly 
humane, and who had an exact understanding of the 
claims of friendship. 

He bought four houses, two in Athens itself, one 
at the Piraeus, and another at Eleusis. He used 
to receive direct from Egypt regular supplies of 
incense, ivory, myrrh, papyrus, books,! and all such 
merchandise, and would sell them to those who 
traded in such things, but on no occasion did he 
show himself avaricious or illiberal or a lover of 
gain’; for he did not seek after profits or usury, but 
was content with his actual principal. He had a 
son who dissipated his fortune in sider) fighting- 
cocks, quails, dogs, puppies, and horses; but instead 
of rebuking him he used to join him in these youth- 
ful pursuits. And when many people blamed him 
for this, he said: “He will stop playing with old 
men sooner than he will with those of his own age.” 
When his son died and then his wife, he became 
attached to a mistress, since even eyes that are 
growing old can be captivated, and as she had all 
the feminine vices he gave her the rein in all matters, 
and showed himself a very poor guardian of his own 
estate. 

Proclus laid down the following rules for attend- 
ance at his school of declamation. One hundred 
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vyotW era OUK a avaos, KECTaL yap 7pos TOUS 


: t. ‘ the attendants who had brought the boys to the 
schoo 

2 In his Life of Apollonius Philostratus says precisely the 
same of Apollonius of Tyana at the age of one hundred. 
Simonides the fifth-century lyric poet was famous for his 
good memory. 

3 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
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drachmae paid down gave one the right to attend 
his lectures at all times. Moreover, he had a library 
at his own house which was open to his pupils and 
supplemented the teaching in his lectures. And to 
prevent us from hissing or jeering at one another, as 
so often happens in the schools of the sophists, we 
were summoned to come in all together, and when we 
had obeyed the summons we sat down, first the boys, 
then the pedagogues! in the middle, and the youths 
by themselves. It was the rarest thing for him to 
deliver a formal prooemium, but whenever he did 
embark on such an address, Hippias and Gorgias 
were the men whom he resembled. He used to 
review his declamations on the day before he de- 
livered them in public.. Even when he was an old 
man, aged ninety years, in his powers of memory 
he surpassed even Simonides.? The style of his 
eloquence was natural, but in his abundant use of 
synonyms he imitated Adrian. 

22, Puorentx® THe THeEssaLian deserves neither to 
be admired, nor on the other hand to be wholly 
slighted. He was one of the pupils of Philagrus, 
but he had more talent for oratorical invention 
than for eloquence. For though his ideas were dis- 
posed in the proper order, and he never uttered 
any that were unsuited to the occasion, yet his 
style of eloquence seemed disjointed and destitute 
of rhythm. He was thought to be better suited to 
teach youths who were beginners than those who 
had already acquired some grasp of their studies ; for 
his subject matter was displayed in the barest terms, 
and his diction failed to clothe if with rhetoric. He 
died at Athens at the age of seventy, and was buried 
in no obscure place, for he lies near the graves of 
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1 Geparedoovras Richards suggests. 


1 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 

2 Soter was an Athertian by birth, though he was educated 
"at Ephesus. We have the inscription found there, in which 
he is made to boast that the Ephesians twice honoured him 
with the title of ‘‘leading sophist ”; this was probably set 
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those who died in the wars, on the right of the road 
that goes down to the Academy. 

23. In the course of my narrative I now come to 
a man who became most illustrious, Damianus! or 
Epuesus. But Jet me omit from it such persons as 
Soter,? Sosus, Nicander, Phaedrus, Cyrus, and Phylax, 
since these men would more properly be called the 
playthings of the Greeks than sophists worthy of 
mention. Damianus, then, was descended from 
the most distinguished ancestors who were highly 
esteemed at Ephesus, and his offspring likewise 
- were held in high repute, for they are all honoured 
with seats in the Senate, and are admired both 
for their distinguished renown and because they 
do not set too much store by their money. 
Damianus was himself magnificently endowed with 
wealth of various sorts, and not only maintained 
the poor of Ephesus, but also gave most generous 
aid to the State by contributing large sums of money 
and by restoring any public buildings that were in 
need of repair. Moreover, he connected the temple® 
with Ephesus by making an approach to it along 
the road that runs through the Magnesian gate. 
This work is a portico a stade in length, all of marble, 
and the idea of this structure is that the worshippers 
need not stay away from the temple in case of rain. 
When this work was completed at great expense, he 
inscribed it with a dedication to his wife, but the 
banqueting-hall in the temple he dedicated in his 
own name, and in size he built it to surpass all that 
exist elsewhere put together. He decorated it 
with an elegance beyond words, for it is adorned 


up by the eleven pupils whose names precede the inscription ; 
aibel, 877a. The celebrated temple of Artemis. 
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1 rpoxwoas Kayser; rpoox does Cobet. 
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with Phrygian marble such as had never before been 
quarried. Even when a stripling he began to spend 
his wealth to good purpose. For when Aristeides 
and Adrian held sway, the former at Smyrna, the 
- latter at Ephesus, he attended the lectures of both 
men, and paid them fees of ten thousand drachmae, 
declaring that he found it more agreeable to spend 
money on favourites of that sort than on handsome 
boys and girls, as some prefer to do. And in fact 
all that I have recorded above about those sophists 
I stated on the authority of Damianus, who was 
well acquainted with the careers of both. The 
wealth of Damianus was displayed also in what 
I shall now describe. In the first place all the 
land that he had acquired was planted with trees, 
both to bear fruit and to give abundant shade. 
And for his estate by the sea-shore he made 
artificial islands and moles for harbours to secure safe 
anchorage for cargo-boats when they put in or set 
sail; then his residences in the suburbs were in 
some cases furnished and equipped like town houses, 
while others were more like grottoes. In the next 
place the man’s own disposition, as he showed it in 
legal affairs, was that of one who did not embrace 
every chance of making a profit or approve of taking 
what he could get from any and every one. On the 
contrary, whenever he saw that people were in diffi- 
culties, he would offer to speak for them himself 
without payment. It was much the same with his 
sophistic lectures; for whenever he saw that pupils 
who had come from remote peoples were embarrassed 
for money, he used to remit the fee for his lectures, 
that they might not be led unawares into spending 
too much. 
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1 &daBe Kayser ; Bade Cobet. 


1 See above, pp. 511, 569, where the same is said of Nicetes 
and Antiochus. 

2 Electra 25. 

3 He was appointed by Severus independently of his son 
and consort, Caracalla. 
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His style was more sophistic than is usual in a ~ 
legal orator, and more judicial than is usual in a 
sophist.! As old age came on he gave up both these 
pursuits, from weakness of body rather than of mind. 
At any rate when students were attracted to Ephesus 
by his renown he still allowed them access to him- 
self, and so it was that he honoured me also with one 
interview, then with a second and a third. And so 
I beheld a man who resembled the horse in Sophocles.? 
For though he seemed sluggish from old age, never- 
theless in our discussions he recovered the vigour of 
youth. He died at home aged -seventy years, and 
was buried in one of his own suburban villas in which 
he had spent most of his life. 

24. The birthplace of AnTIpATER the sophist was 
Hierapolis, which must be reckoned among the 
flourishing cities of Asia, and his father was 
Zeuxidemus, one of the most distinguished men in 
that place. Though he studied under Adrian and 
Pollux, he modelled himself rather on Pollux, and 
hence he weakened the force of his ideas by the 
rhythmical effects of his style. He also attended 
the lectures of Zeno of Athens, and from him learned 
the subtleties of his art. Though he had a talent 
‘for speaking extempore, he nevertheless did not 
neglect written work, but used to recite to us 
Olympic and Panathenaic orations and wrote an 
historical account of the achievements of the Emperor 
Severus. For it was by the latter’s independent ® ap- 
pointment that he was made Imperial Secretary, a 
post in which he was brilliantly successful. For my 
part let me here openly express my opinion that, 
though there were many men who both declaimed 
and wrote historical narrative better than Antipater, 
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1 éméxovoay Kayser; mepiéxovoav Cobet. 





1 Secretaries were appointed by the Roman emperors to 
write their letters, under which title rescripts and other 
public documents were included. The secretary’s title was 
ab epistulis, or érl rv émiorodGv, and sophists were often 
appointed; cf. p. 590, and Eunapius, Nymphidianus 497. 

” For this device see what is said of Critias, p. 503. 
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yet no one composed letters! better than he, but like 
a brilliant tragic actor who has a thorough knowledge 
of his profession, his utterances were always in keep- 
ing with the Imperial réle. For what he said was 
always clear, the sentiments were elevated, the style 
was always well adapted to the occasion, and he 
secured a pleasing effect by the use of asyndeton,? 
a device that, in a letter above all, enhances the 
brilliance of the style. 

He was elevated to the rank of consul, and 
governed the people of Bithynia, but as he showed 
himself too ready with the sword he was relieved of 
the office. Antipater lived to be sixty-eight, and 
was buried in his native place. It is said that he 
died of voluntary fasting rather than of any disease. 
For he had been appointed as tutor to the sons of 
Severus—in fact we used to call him “Tutor of the 
Gods’”’ when we applauded his lectures—and when 
the younger of the two® was put to death on the 
charge that he was plotting against his brother, he 
wrote to the elder a letter which contained a monody 
and a dirge, lamenting that Caracalla now had but 
one eye left and one hand, and that those whom he 
had taught to take up arms for one another had now, 
he heard, taken them up against one another. We 
may well believe that the Emperor‘ was greatly 
incensed by this, and indeed these remarks would 
have incensed even a private person, at any rate 
if he were anxious to gain credence for an alleged 
plot against himself. 

25. Hermocrates® or Puocis was a member of the 


3 Geta; he was assassinated by Caracalla a.p. 212. 
4 Caracalla. 
> Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
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@ A 4 e ‘E 4 5 4 A 
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1 §¢ rdoas Kayser; 5 awdoas Cobet. 
1 See Glossary and p. 597. 2 See above, p. 543. 
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sophistic circle who became very celebrated and 
showed greater natural powers than any whom I[ 
describe here. For though he was not trained by 
any sophist of great repute, but was a pupil of 
Rufinus of Smyrna who in the sophistic art displayed 
more audacity than felicity, he easily surpassed all 
the Greeks of his day in variety, whether of eloquence 
or invention or arrangement; and it was not that 
he excelled thus in some kinds of arguments and not 
in others, but in all, without exception, to which he 
devoted his attention. For indeed he was very 
skilful also in handling speeches with simulated 
arguments,! devised many ambiguous expressions, 
and inserted among his veiled allusions a hint of the 
true meaning. His grandfather was Attalus, son of 
Polemo? the sophist, and his father was Rufinianus 
of Phocis, a man of consular rank who had married 
Callisto, the daughter of Attalus. After his father’s 
death he quarrelled with his own mother so irrevoc- 
ably that Callisto did not even shed a tear for him 
when he died in the flower of his youth, though on 
such an occasion even to the bitterest enemies it seems 
piteous to die at that age. One who hears this and 
only this, will be inclined to impute it to the youth's 
own evil disposition that not even his mother felt any 
grief for his loss. But if one takes into account the 
real reason, and that he ceased to love his mother 
because of her low passion for a slave, it will appear 
that the son conformed to the laws, which actually 
give him the right to put a woman to death fora 
reason of that sort; whereas the woman deserves to- 
be detested even by those outside the family for the 
disgrace that she brought upon herself and her son. 
But while we acquit Hermocrates of this charge, it 
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1 This probably refers to the Flatterers of Eupolis; cf. 
Athenaeus 506 £; Callias was a rich patron of Sophists. 

2 This popular proverb was used in two ways: of empty 
boasting, because the Corinthians boasted that their 
eponymous hero was Corinthus, son of Zeus ; and to express 
aimless iteration as in Pindar, Nemean vii. 105; but here it 
merely implies exaggerated respect for Antipater. 
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is not so easy to acquit him of another. For he had 
inherited from his father a very handsome. property, 
but he squandered it, not on breeding horses, or on 
public services from which one may win a great 
reputation, but on strong drink and boon companions 
of the sort that furnish a theme for Comedy, such a 
theme, I mean, as was once furnished by the flatterers 
of Callias, the son of Hipponicus.!. After Antipater 
had been promoted to be Imperial Secretary he 
desired to arrange a marriage between Hermocrates 
and his daughter who was very unattractive in ap- 
pearance. But Hermocrates did not jump at the 
chance to share Antipater’s prosperity, but when the 
woman who was arranging the affair called his atten- 
tion to the great resources of which Antipater was then 
possessed, he replied that he could never become the 
slave of a large dowry and a father-in-law’s swollen 
pride. And though his relatives tried to push him 
into this marriage, and regarded Antipater as 
“ Corinthus, son of Zeus,’’? he did not give way until 
the Emperor Severus summoned him to the East and 
gave him the girl in marriage. Then, when one of 


his friends asked him when he was going to celebrate | 


the unveiling of the bride, Hermocrates replied with 
‘ready wit: “Say rather the veiling, when I am 
taking a wife like that.” And it was not long before 
he dissolved the marriage, on finding that she had 
neither a pleasing appearance nor an agreeable 
disposition. 

When the Emperor had heard Hermocrates 
declaim he admired him as much as his great-grand- 
father,? and gave him the privilege of asking for 
presents. Whereupon Hermocrates said: “Crowns 


3 Polemo; see p. 610. 
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1 olxov Kayser ; suggests xal zrov kal. 
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and immunities and meals at the public expense, and 
the consular purple and the high-priesthood our great- 
grandfather bequeathed to his descendants. Why 
then should I ask from you to-day what I have so 
long possessed? However, I have been ordered by 
Asclepius at Pergamon to eat partridge stuffed with 
frankincense, and this seasoning is now so scarce in 
our country that we have to use barley meal and 
laurel leaves for incense to the gods. I therefore ask 
for fifty talents’ worth of frankincense, that I may 
treat the gods properly and get proper treatment 
myself.” Then the Emperor gave him the frankin- 
cense with approving words, and said that he blushed 
for shame at having been asked for so trifling a gift. 

In his public declamations Hermocrates was aided 
in the first place by his great-grandfather’s renown, 
since it is human nature to set a higher value on 
abilities that have been handed down from father to 
son; and for this reason more glory is won by an 
Olympic victor who comes of a family of Olympic 
victors; more honourable is that soldier who comes 
from a fighting stock ; there is a keener pleasure in 
pursuits that have been followed by one’s fathers and 
forefathers ; and in fact arts that have been inherited 
have an advantage over the rest. But he was also 
aided by the beauty of his personal appearance, and 
he was indeed possessed of great charm and looked 
like a statue with the bloom of early youth. Then, 
too, the courage of this stripling, when facing a 
crowded audience, produced in most of his hearers 
that thrill of admiration which human beings feel 
for those who achieve great things without intense 
effort. Moreover his easy flow of words and the strik- 
ing effects of his voice contributed to his success, and 
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613 Aecroupyyciay odcav ov peyaddov eObvous “Pwyator ® 
peydAwy afvodow vb Drrep Euppaxias, olpar, TaAaas, 
EMoyipwrepos . dé 6 ‘Hpac Ei ns TO. copuoTiKd,, 
dmoxpav pev yap Evveivat, dmrox pay b€ Eppnvedoat 
Kat Tous _ dyGvas ATEpiTTOS Kal TAS TavnyupLKas 
evvoias ovx drrepBaxxeduv. 

"Exmreow oe tot Opovov Tob “AOnvyy ae fvoray- 
twv én adtov tov ’AzroAAwviov tot Navx«patirou 
éTaipwv, @V mpw@Tos Kal pecos Kal TeAevTaios Map- 
Kiavos 6 éx Aodixyns éyévero, emt THY Lyvpvav 

1 radadrepa Kayser; suggests vodwrepa. 


* év Kayser; émt Cobet. 
3 ‘Pwualyy Mss., Kayser ; ‘Pwuato. Valckenaer and others. 


1 For this festival at Smyrna and for the ceremony of the 
loving-cup from which the assembled Ionians drank as a 
sign of their friendshi iP, see Life of Apollonius, iv. 5-6. 

2 Nothing more is known of this ‘sophist. 

3 This phrase, here meaninglessly applied, elsewhere 
expresses extreme respect ; cf. Theocritus xvii. 4; Euripides, 
Iphigenia at Aulis 1125; and Paradise Lost, “Him first, 
him last, him midst and without end.” 
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the fact that he could review his themes in the 
twinkling of an eye, and that what he recited from 
a manuscript or declaimed was more what one expects 
from hoary old age than from a mere youth to invent 
and deliver. There are extant perhaps eight or ten 
declamations by Hermocrates and a sort of short 
address which he delivered at Phocaea over the Pan- 
Ionian loving-cup.1 But let me here record my 
judgement that the eloquence of this stripling would 
have been such that no one could surpass it, had he 
not been cut off by an envious deity and prevented 
from attaining to mature manhood. He died, as some 
say, at the age of twenty-eight, though according to 
others he was only twenty-five, and the land of his 
fathers and the sepulchres of his fathers received him. 

26. Heracteipes? Tue Lycian was also a very not- 
able person, in the first place as regards his family, 
since he was descended from distinguished ancestors 
and so became high-priest of Lycia, an office which, 
though it concerns a small nation, is highly considered 
by the Romans, 1 suppose on account of their long- 
standing alliance with Lycia. But Heracleides was 
still more notable as a sophist, because of his great 
abilities both in invention and oratorical expression ; 
in judicial arguments also he was simple and direct, 
and in speeches composed for public gatherings he 
never revelled in a mere frenzy of rhetoric. 

When he had been turned out of the chair of 
rhetoric at Athens in consequence of a conspiracy 
against him got up by the followers of Apollonius of 
Naucratis, in which Marcianus of Doliche was first, 
middle, and last,? he betook himself to Smyrna,‘ which 

4 For Smyrna as a centre of sophistic eloquence see 
p. 516. 
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more than any other city sacrificed to the sophistic 
Muses. Now the fact that the youth of Ionia, Lydia, 
Phrygia, and Caria flocked to Ionia to study with him 
is not so wonderful, seeing that Smyrna is next door 
to all these countries, but he attracted thither the 
Hellenes from Europe, he attracted the youth of the 
Orient, and he attracted many from Egypt who had 
already heard him, because in Egypt he had con- 
tended for the prize of learning against Ptolemy of 
Naucratis. Thus, then, he filled Smyrna with a 
brilliant throng, and he benefited her in several 
other ways too, as I shall show. A city which is 
much frequented by foreigners, especially if they are 
lovers of learning, will be prudent and moderate in 
its councils, and prudent and moderate in its citizen 
assemblies, because it will be on its guard against 
being convicted of wrongdoing in the presence of so 
many eminent persons; and it will take good care 
of its temples, gymnasia, fountains and porticoes, 
so that it may appear to meet the needs of that 
multitude. And should the city have a sea trade, 
as Smyrna in fact has, the sea will supply them with 
many things in abundance. He also contributed to 
the beauty of Smyrna by constructing in the gym- 
nasium of Asclepius a fountain for olive oil with a 
golden roof, and he held in that city the office of the. 
priest who wears the crown; the people of Smyrna 
designate the years by the names of these priests. 
They say that in the presence of the Emperor 
Severus he broke down in an extempore speech, 
because he was abashed by the court and the 
Imperial bodyguard. Now if this misfortune were 
to happen to a forensic orator, he might well be 
criticized ; for forensic orators as a tribe are audacious 
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1 For this quotation, which was popular because it was 
easily parodied, see Vs 558; here the pupil means that 
Heracleides and his fame survive, but the sophist by his 
allusion to the confiscation of his property to the Emperor, 
alters the sense of the verb to mean ‘*is checked by, ” and 
changes the last word from ‘‘ sea” to ‘* privy purse.’ 
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and self-confident ; but a sophist spends the greater 
part of his day in teaching mere boys, and how 
should he resist being easily flustered? For an ex- 
tempore speaker is disconcerted by a single hearer 
whose features have a supercilious expression, or by 
tardy applause, or by not being clapped in the way 
to which he is accustomed; but if in addition he 
is aware that malice is lying in wait for him, as 
on that occasion Heracleides was subtly conscious 
of the malice of Antipater, his ideas will not 
come so readily, his words will not flow so easily, 
for suspicions of that sort cloud the mind and tie 
the tongue. 

It is said that for cutting down sacred cedars he 
was punished by the confiscation of a great part of 
his estate. On that occasion, as he was leaving the 
law-court, his pupils were in attendance to comfort 
and sustain him, and one of them said: “ But your 
ability to declaim no one will ever take from you, 
Heracleides, nor the fame you have won thereby.” 
And he went on to recite over him the verse: “One 
methinks is still detained in a wide” — “privy 
purse,” } interrupted Heracleides, thus wittily jesting 
at his own misfortunes. 

This sophist, more than any of the others, seems 
to have acquired his proficiency by means of hard 
work, since it was denied to him by nature. And 
there is extant a rather pleasing composition of his, 
a book of moderate size, called Jn Pratse of Work. 
Once, when he was carrying this book in his hands, 
he met Ptolemy the sophist in Naucratis, and the 
latter asked him what he was studying. When 
he replied that it was an encomium on work, 
Ptolemy asked for the book, crossed out the letter 
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1 By dropping the first letter wévos, ‘‘ work,” is altered to 
bvos, ** ass. 
2 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
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“bp, } and said: ‘“‘ Now you must read the title of 
your encomium.” Furthermore, the discourses which 
Apollonius of Naucratis delivered against Heracleides 
reproach him with being slow-witted and plodding. 

As for the teachers of Heracleides, Herodes is 
one as to whom we have no sure evidence, whereas 
among those who were certainly his teachers are 
Adrian and Chrestus; and we may believe that he 
attended the school of Aristocles besides. It is 
said of him that he had an endless appetite, and 
gorged himself with rich food, but this gluttony had 
no ill effects on his health. At any rate he was over 
eighty and physically sound when he died. He is 
said to be buried in Lycia, and he left a daughter and 
some freedmen who were none too honest, to whom 
he bequeathed “ Rhetoric”; now “ Rhetoric” was a 
small estate of his near Smyrna, worth ten talents, 
and he had bought it with the fees that he earned 
by his lectures. 

27. Let none rate Hipropromus? THE THESSALIAN 
lower than the sophists whom I have described 
above ; for to some of them he is evidently superior, 
while I am not aware that he falls short of 
the others in any respect. Now the birthplace of 
Hippodromus was Larissa, a flourishing city in 
Thessaly, and his father was Olympiodorus, who had 
a greater reputation as a breeder of horses than any 
other man in Thessaly. 

Though in Thessaly it was thought a great thing 
to have been president at the Pythia even once, 
Hippodromus twice presided over the Pythian games, 
and he outdid his predecessors in wealth and in the 
elegance with which he ordered the games, and also 
in the magnanimity and justice which he showed as 
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4 4 4 A > 4 ” ? ” 
téxvnv didavtov te Kat adAalova ovre és €mawwov 
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A , a ” 4 e A A A 
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1 The siege of Byzantium lasted a.p. 193-196 when it was 
taken by Severus. See Cassius Dio lxxv. 10 for the story 


of its courageous defence by the Byzantines. 
2 Odyssey xvi. 187. 
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umpire. At any rate, his conduct in the affair of the 
tragic actor has left no one else a chance to surpass 
him in justice and good judgement. The facts are 
these. Clemens of Byzantium was a tragic actor 
whose like has never yet been seen for artistic skill. 
But since he was winning his victories at a time when 
Byzantium was being besieged,! he used to be sent 
away without the reward of victory, lest it should 
appear that a city that had taken up arms against 
the Romans was being proclaimed victor in the person 
of one of her citizens. Accordingly, after he had 
performed brilliantly in the Amphictyonic games, 
the Amphictyons were on the point of voting that 
he should not receive the prize, because for the 
reason that I have mentioned they were afraid. 
Whereupon Hippodromus sprang up with great 
energy and cried: “Let these others go on and 
prosper by breaking their oath and giving unjust 
decisions, but by my vote I award the victory to 
Clemens.” And when another of the actors ap- 
pealed to the Emperor against the award, the vote of 
Hippodromus was again approved; for at Rome also 
the Byzantine actor carried off the prize. 

But though he was so firm in the face of assembled 
crowds, in his public declamations he displayed an 
admirable mildness. For though he had adopted a 
profession that is prone to egotism and arrogance, he 
never resorted to self-praise, but used to check these 
who praised him to excess. At any rate, on one 
occasion when the Greeks were acclaiming him with 
flatteries, and even compared him with Polemo, 
“Why,” said he, “do you liken me to immortals ??”’ 
This answer, while it did not rob Polemo of his 
reputation for being divinely inspired, was also a 
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1 Gerradig Kayser; Oaddrry Jahn. 
1 The biographer’ s son-in-law, the author of the Imagines. 
The last day of the festival. 
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Lemnos,! his own pupil, aged twenty-two, was about 
to try his chances in an extempore oration, Hippo- 
dromus gave him many useful hints. for the art of 
panegyric, namely what one ought and ought not to 
say. And when all Greece called on Hippodromus 
to come forward himself without delay, he replied : 
“Twill not strip for a fight with my own entrails.” 
Having said this, he put off the declamation till the 
day of the sacrifice? I have said enough to show 
that he was a man truly well-educated, with a 
benevolent and humane disposition. 

When he had held the chair of rhetoric at Athens 
for about four years, he resigned it at the instance of 
his wife, and also on account of his property ; for she 
was a most energetic woman and an excellent guardian 
of his money, but in the absence of both the property 
was beginning to deteriorate. Nevertheless he did not 
fail to attend regularly the public festivals of Greece, 
but frequented them partly in order to declaim in 
public, partly that he might not be forgotten. And 
on these occasions also he showed himself superior 
by always keeping up his regular studies even after 
he had ceased to teach. For indeed Hippodromus, 
among those who ranked after Alexander the Cap- 
padocian as blessed with a good memory, learned 
more by heart than any of the Greeks, and he was 
the most widely read, with the exception, that is, of 
Ammonius the Peripatetic; for a more erudite man 
than Ammonius I have never known. Moreover, Hip- 
podromus never neglected his study of the art of de- 
clamation, either when he was living on his country 
estate or when travelling by road, or at sea, but he 
used to call it a possession even greater than wealth, 
quoting from the hymns of Euripides and Amphion. 
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1 The Ionian type. 
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Though he was somewhat rustic in appearance, 
yet an extraordinary nobility shone out of his eyes, 
and his glance was at once keen and good-natured. 
Megistias of Smyrna also says that he noticed this 
characteristic of his, and he was considered second 
to none asa physiognomist. For Hippodromus came 
to Smyrna after the death of Heracleides—he had 
never been there before—and on leaving the ship 
he went to the market-place in the hope of meeting 
someone who was proficient in the local style! of 
eloquence. And when he saw a temple with 
attendants sitting near it, and slaves in waiting 
carrying loads of books in satchels, he understood 
that someone of importance was holding his school 
inside. So he entered, and after greeting Megistias, 
sat down without making any inquiry. Now 
Megistias thought that he was going to talk to him 
about pupils, and that he was some father or guardian 
of boys, and asked him why he had come. “ You 
shall learn that,” he replied, “ when we are alone.” 
Accordingly when Megistias had finished examining 
his pupils, he said: “Tell me what you want.” 
“Let us exchange garments,’ said Hippodromus. 
He was in fact wearing a travelling-cloak, while 
Megistias wore a gown suitable for public speaking. 
“*« And what do you mean by that?” asked Megistias. 
“I wish,” he replied, “to give you a display of 
declamation.”” Now Megistias really thought that 
he was mad in making this announcement and that 
his wits were wandering. But when he observed 
the keenness of his glance and saw that he seemed 
sane and sober, he changed clothes with him. When 
he asked him to suggest a theme, Megistias proposed 
“The magician who wished to die because he was 
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1 An echo of Plato, Phaedrus 228 E. 
2 Cf. above, Life of Alexander, p. 572. 
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unable to kill another magician, an adulterer.”” And 
when he took his seat on the lecturer's chair, and 
after a moment’s pause sprang to his feet, the theory 
that he was mad occurred still more forcibly to 
Megistias, and he thought that these signs of pro- 
ficiency were mere delirium. But when he had 
begun to argue the theme and had come to the 
words: “ But myself at least I can kill,” Megistias 
could not contain himself for admiration, but ran to 
him and implored to be told who he was. “I am,” 
said he, “Hippodromus the Thessalian, and I have 
come to practise my art on you! in order that I may’ 
learn from one man so proficient as you are the 
Ionian manner of declaiming. But observe me 
through the whole of the argument.” Towards the 
end of the speech a rush was made by all lovers of 
learning in Smyrna to the door of Megistias, for the 
tidings had soon spread abroad that Hippodromus 
was visiting their city. Thereupon he took up his 
theme afresh, but gave a wholly different force to 
the ideas that he had already expressed.2, And when 
later on he made his appearance before the public 
of Smyrna, they thought him truly marvellous, and 
worthy of being enrolled among men of former days. 

His style in introductory discourse was wholly 
dependent on Plato and Dio, while his declamations 
had Polemo’s vigour and an even greater suavity and 
freshness ; and in his easy flow of words he resembled 
one who reads aloud, without effort, a work with 
which he is perfectly familiar. Once when Nicagoras 
had called tragedy “ the mother of sophists,’ Hippo- 
dromus improved on this remark, and said: “ But I 
should rather call Homer their father.” He was, 
moreover, a devoted student of Archilochus, and used 
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1 \éywr . . . Abywy Kayser; Adyou . . . Abyou Cobet; 
cf. p. 576 dgcodcPw Néyou. 


1 This theme was inspired by the eruption of Etna in 
425 8.c., mentioned by Thucydides iii. 116. From other 
references to this theme in Hermogenes it seems that the 
citizens of Catana are supposed to debate whether they shall 


te. 
mE Sec See p. 572. 
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to say that Homer was indeed the voice of the 
sophists, but Archilochus was their very breath. 
There are extant perhaps thirty declamations by this 
man, and of these the best are: “The citizens of 
Catana,” ! “The Scythians,” ? and “ Demades argues 
against revolting from Alexander while he is in 
India.’’? His lyric nomes* are still sung, for he 
was skilful also in composing nomes for the lyre. 
He died at home aged about seventy, and left a son 
who, though he was well enough able to take charge 
of the country estate and the household, was crack- 
brained and foolish, and had not been educated for 
the bods pos profession. 

Let those who think Varus® or Laopicea 
one of mention receive no mention themselves. 
For he was trivial, vain, and fatuous, and such charm 
of voice as he had he degraded by uttering snatches ° 
of song which might serve as dance music for some 
shameless person. Why then should I record or 
describe any teacher or pupil of his, since I am well 
aware that one would not be likely to teach such arts, 
and that it would be disgraceful for his pupils to 
admit that they had listened to such teaching ? 

29. The birthplace of Quirinus® the sophist was 
Nicomedia. His family was neither distinguished 
nor altogether obscure, but he had a natural talent 
for receiving instruction and a still greater talent for 
handing it on, for he carefally trained not only his 
memory, but also his faculty for lucid expression. 
This sophist’s sentences were very short, and when 
he was maintaining an abstract thesis he was 


5 Demades is supposed to oppose the advice of Demo- 
sthenes. 

* These were hymns in honour of the gods. 

5 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
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not very successful. Nevertheless he was vigorous 
and energetic, and was skilled in startling into 
attention the ears of his audience. For indeed he 
used to speak extempore, but since he seemed better 
adapted by nature for making speeches for the 
prosecution in the courts, he was entrusted by the 
Emperor with the post of advocate for the treasury. 
Though he thereby attained to considerable power, 
he showed himself neither aggressive nor insolent but 
mild and unchanged in character, never greedy of 
gain but, like Aristeides in the story that the 
Athenians recite. about him —how after he had 
arranged the amount of the tribute and the affairs 
of the islands, he came back to them wearing the 
same shabby cloak as before—so too Quirinus 
returned to his native place dignified by poverty. 
When the informers in Asia found fault with him 
for being more lenient in his prosecutions than 
accorded with the evidence furnished by them, he 
said : “ Nay it were far better that you should adopt 
my clemency than I your ruthlessness.” And when 
they cited a small town for the payment of many 
myriads of drachmae, Quirinus did indeed win 
the case, though much against his will, but when 
the informers came to him and said: “ This case 
when it comes to the Emperor's ears will greatly 
enhance your reputation,” he retorted: “It suits 
you but not me to win rewards for making a town 
desolate.” When his relatives tried to console him 
for the death of his son, he said: “When, if not 
now, shall I prove myself a man?”’. He had been a 
pupil of Adrian, but he did not approve of all his 
writings, and even expunged some passages that had 
been incorrectly expressed. His life came to a close 
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d€ atta tot Biov eros éBdopnKoorov Kal TO Ona 
olxov. 

r’. Didioxos d€ 6 @erradds ‘Immodpopw pe 
ouvirrac yevos, tod be “AOnyy oe Opovov mpovorn 
era €mTa, TH dtéAevay THv en” aur dparpeleis, 
toutt 5€ mas auveBn, SnA@oa avdyKkyn: “Eopdaior 
Maxedoves dveurrovres és Tas oixelas Aevroupytas 
TOV Didickov, ws oy dmrdpxov avtois é€mti mavras 
Tovs amo unTépwv, ws Se ouK Umedefaro * epiecav: 
Tijs dixyns Tolvuy yevouerns emt TOV avroxparopa : 
“Avrevivos be qv Oo THs piroadgpou mais “loviias, 
eordAn és THY ‘Papny as Ta €avTod Onadpevos, 
Kal mpoapuels Tots mept THY “TouAtay yeuperpats 
Te Kal piroasgors eUpeTo Trap aurijs bua Tob 
Baoiréws TOV AGrypjat Opovov. 6 8, womep ob 
Beot ‘Opnpw memotnvrat ov mavra EKOVTES aAAg- 
Aous 7 bidavres, arr’ éorw é Kat GKOVTES, ovTw 57} 
Tyypiauve Kal yaXemros iy Ws TrepOpapovre, ws be 
TKovoev elvai twa are kal dixny, Hs adros 
aKpoaTys eaolTo, Kededer TOV _ EMUTETAYHEVOY Tais 
ixaws mpoevtrety of TO py Se érépou, du’ E€avrod S¢€ 
dywvicacbar. emrel O€ mapnAdev és TO Sucacriiptov, 


623 TpoceKpouce pev TO Badiopa, TpoaeKpouge dé 
4 


oraats, Kal THY oToAny ovK EVOXHLWY eboge Kat 
thy dwvyv pEd0ndrus Kai THY yADrrav vartios Kat 


2 For the lacuna after unrépwy Kayser suggests ws dé ovx 
vredétaro. _ ® Valckenaer suggests 4» 0pdrots. 


1 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 

2 This Macedonian clan, mentioned by Herodotus vii. 185, 
had the Ben Ss of reckoning the materna origo ; i.e. they 
reckoned their descent by the mother, not the father, and 
could call on one whose mother was a Heordaean to perform 
his duties as a citizen. 
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with his seventieth year; his tomb is in his native 
place. 

30. Puiviscus! THE THESSALIAN wasa kinsman of 
Hippodromus and held the chair of rhetoric at 
Athens for seven years, but was deprived of the 
immunity that was attached to it. How this came 
about I must now relate. The Heordaean Mace- 
donians ? had summoned Philiscus to perform public 
services in their city, as was their right in the case 
of all who on the mother’s side were Heordaeans, 
and since he did not undertake them they referred 
the matter to the courts. Accordingly the suit came 
before the Emperor (this was Antoninus ® the son of 
the philosophic Julia); and Philiscus travelled to 
Rome to protect his own interests. There he 
attached himself closely to Julia’s circle of mathe- 
maticians* and philosophers, and obtained from her 
with the Emperor’s consent the chair of rhetoric at 
Athens. But the Emperor, like the gods in Homer 
who are portrayed as granting favours to one another, 
but sometimes against their will, nourished the same 
sort of resentment, and was ill-disposed to Philiscus 
because he thought that the latter had stolen a 
march on him. So when he heard that there was a 
suit brought against him and that he was to hear it 
tried, he ordered the official in charge of lawsuits to 
give notice to Philiscus that he must make his 
defence himself and not through another. And 
when Philiscus appeared in court he gave offence by 
his gait, he gave offence by the way in which he 
stood, his attire seemed far from suitable to the 
occasion, his voice effeminate, his language indolent 


3 Antoninus Caracalla. 
4 This is the regular word for astrologers. 
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BAérwv érépwoe trot pov 7] és Ta vooupeva. eK 
TOUTWwY dmroarpapeis 6 0 avToKpaTwp és TOV Diricxov 
emeoropulev adrov Kal Tapa mdvra TOV Adyov 
Svetpwv éavrov : Tob vdaros Kal epwrrcers év 
avTr@ orevas TOLOULEVOS, ws dé od mpds Ta epwre- 
peva ai daroxpicets eyevovTo Didioxov ie TOV pev 
dvbpa, ”” epn * * Setxvuow 7 ” Koun, Tov de piropa 7 

pen,” Kal pera moAas TowavTas emuKoTras en - 
Hyayev eavrov tots ‘“Eopdaiou. eimdvros 5é Tob 
Didioxov “ad pot Aevroupyvav atéAevav dedwxas 
Sods TOV “AGiyjot Opdvor 7 _dvaBojoas 6 avTo- 
Kpatwp “‘ovre ad” elzev ‘ areAns | ovre addos 
ovdels TeV TAWEVvoVTwV" ov yap dv mote da 
puuKpa Kat dvoTynva Aoydpva Tas mroneus dpedotunv 
TOV Aevroupynoovrwy.”” GAN’ Gpws Kal pera Tatra 
DuirooTpdtw TH Anpvigy Aevroupyidiv atéAevav ent | 
pedern gente TéeTTApA Kal i elxoow € ETN yeyovore. 
at pev 87) mpodacets, be ds 6 Didioxos adnpebn 
70 elvan arehys, aide eyevovro, Ba adaipetobw b€ 
atrov Ta MEPL TO Breupare Kal T@ P0éypare Kat 
oxXnpate darreédpara TO pn) ov KpdtioTa. pyro wy 
eMAnvicas TE Kal ouvOeivar. n Se idéa Tob Aoyou 
AdAos padov 7 7 evayusvios, Sepaivero de abrijs Kai 
Kabapa ovopara Kat KaLvomipeTrs HXOS. ereevra 
pev oby emi Guyarpt Kal vid ovdevos afiw, péTpov 
be atrt@ tot Biov ery énra Kal ebjovra. KeKTn 
pévos dé AGn jor Xwpiov ovK andes OvK EV abre 
erdgn, adAN’ ev rH *Axadnpig, od riPnoe ov 


1 és a’rév Kayser ; éavrdv Jahn. 


1 ¢.¢6, it was curled and effeminate ; cf. p. 571. 
2 An echo of Demosthenes, On the False Embassy 421. 
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and directed to any subject rather than to the 
matter in hand. All this made the Emperor hostile 
to Philiscus, so that he kept pulling him up through- 
out the whole speech, both by interjecting his own 
remarks in the other’s allotted time, and by inter- 
rupting with abrupt questions. And since the re- 
plies of Philiscus were beside the mark, the Emperor 
exclaimed: ‘“ His hair shows what sort of man he is,! 
his voice what sort of orator!” And after cutting 
him short like this many times, he ranged himself 
on the side of the Heordaeans. And when Philiscus 
said: “You have given me exemption from public 
services by giving me the chair at Athens,’ the 
Emperor cried at the top of his voice: “ Neither you 
nor any other teacher is exempt! Never would I, 
for the sake of a few miserable speeches,” rob the 
cities of men who ought to perform public services.” 
Nevertheless he did, even after this incident, decree 
for Philostratus of Lemnos, then aged twenty-four, 
exemption from public service as a reward for a 
declamation. These then were the reasons why 
Philiscus was deprived of the privilege of exemption. 
But we must not, on account of the shortcomings of 
his facial expression, his voice and his dress deprive 
him of that high place among rhetoricians which is 
due to his Hellenic culture and his ability to com- 
pose speeches. The style of his eloquence was 
colloquial rather than forensic, but it was illumined 
by a pure Attic vocabulary and had effects of sound 
that were original. He died leaving a daughter and 
a worthless son, and the measure of his life was 
sixty-seven years. Though he had acquired a charm- 
ing little estate at Athens, he was not buried on it 
but in the Academy where the commander-in-chief 
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ayava emi: tots éx Tav Todkduwv Barropévos! 6 
moA€mapxos. 

624 Aa’. Aidavos de ‘Pwpaios pev Fv, qrrixice 
dé, womep ot ev Th pecoyeig “AGnvaior. ezraivouv 
prot Soxet afvos 6 avnp odtos, mpaTov pe, €7T€LO7) 
Kkabapav pari eferrovnoe mod oiKav éTépa 
puri Xpwoperyy, ere” » Ort mpoapnbeis coguori}s 
v0 TOV xaprlopeveny | TO Tovabra ovK émioTevcer, 
ovde exohaxevoe THY éavob yuopny, ovde ep On 
b70 Tob OVOMLATOS ourw peydAou OvTos, arr 
éavtov ed diacKerdpevos ws per€rn ovK emuTnOevov 
T@ gvyypape eméGero Kai eOavpacbn ex Tovrov. 
) pev emimay bea Tob avdpos dpedeva, mpooBan- 
Aovea ti THs Nixootparov dpas, 7 5é éviore mpos 
Aiwva, 6pG Kai Tov éxeivou Tovov. 

625 "Evruxev d€ Tore are DiAdorparos 6 Anpvos 
BiBAiov ere Tmpoxerpov EXOVTL Kal avayvyywoKovTe 
autre avy opyy Kal emrdoet Tob P0eyparos NPETO 
avrov, 6 Tt omrovddlor, Kal ds “ exmremrovnTai pot ”’ 
ep * KaTnyopia tod Tuidos, KaA® yap ovrw TOV 
dipre Kabynpnevov TUPAvvov, ered) aoehyeia aon 
TO wpaiwy noxXuve. Kat 6 Proorparos “ €yo 
oe” elzev ‘  Bavpalov av, et Cavros KaTnyopn - 
cas. elvar yap 8 TO pev Cava TUpavvov emu 
KomTew avdpos, TO S€ errepPaivew Keyevw ravTds. 


1 Cobet would omit @arrouévos as too literal an echo of 
Thucydides ii. 35 where the participle is appropriate. 


1 These were ceremonies in honour of the famous dead of 
classical times and were. held yearly. This type of speech 
is called a polemarchic oration. Fictitious polemarchic 
declamations were a favourite exercise of the sophists. 

2 For the purity of speech-of the interior of Attica see 
p. 553. 
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holds the. funeral games in honour of those buried 
there who have fallen in war.! 

31. AELIAN was a Roman, but he wrote Attic as 
correctly as the Athenians in the interior of Attica.? 
This man in my opinion is worthy of all praise, in the 
first place because by hard work he achieved purity 
of speech though he lived in a city which employed 
another language; secondly because, though he 
received the title of sophist at the hands of those 
who award that honour, he did not trust to their 
decision, but neither flattered his own intelligence 
nor was puffed up by this appellation, exalted though 
it was, but after taking careful stock of his own 
abilities, he saw that they were not suited to 
declamation, and so he applied himself to writing 
history and won admiration in this field. Simplicity 
was the prevailing note of his style, and it has 
something of the charm of Nicostratus, but at times 
he imitates the vigorous style of Dio. 

Philostratus of Lemnos once met him when he 
was holding a book in his hands and reading it 
aloud in an indignant and emphatic voice, and he 
asked him what he was studying. He replied: “I 
have composed an indictment of Gynnis,’ for by 
that name I call the tyrant who has just been put 
to death, because by every sort of wanton wicked- 
ness he disgraced the Roman Empire.” On which 
Philostratus retorted: “I should admire you for 
it, if you had indicted him while he was alive.” 
For he said that while it takes a real man to try to 
curb a living tyrant, anyone can trample on him 
when he is down. 

8 The ‘‘womanish man,” applied to Heliogabalus, who 
was put to death in 222. This diatribe is lost. 
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“Epaoxe bé 6 dvnp. odros pnd drodednunKevat 
TOL THS VHS Urrep ty “IraAdy xwpav, pnde euBivac 
vaiy, pnde yavar QaAarray, dBev Kal Adyou meto- 
vos Kata. THY ‘Paépnv névcobro ws trysdv Ta 70%. 
Tlavoaviov pev ody axpoaTns eyéveto, eBavpale de 
TOV “Hpwddnv ws TouKtAwraT ov pnropuv. eBiw be 
bmép Ta enKovra, € ETN Kal ereAevra. ovK emt TraLalv, 
mraBorrotiay yap TapyTi}caro TO pn yhpat TOTE. 
robro 8é etre evdSaysov etre EOALOv od Tov mapovros 
Katpoo grocogijaa.. ‘ 

AB’. *Enrei dé 1, TUXN KpaTioTOV emt mavTAa TA 
dvOpurrrera, ponde ‘HAwdupos dmrafvovabe cogu- 
oTay KUKAou mrapadogov a ayuviopa. TUXNS yevopevos” 
exetporov7 Oy prev yap 6 avnp odTos mpodicos vis 
€avtod marpidos és Ta KeAruxa eOvn gov eTEpw, 
voootvtos 5é Darépov Kai Aeyouevou Tob Bacthéws 
Staypagper rods Tav SuKav SveSpapev 6 6 ‘HAw- 
Swpos es TO oTpardmedov Seioas rept TH dip, € éo- 
KaAovpevos 5é€ OGrrov 7 7) @eTo és TOV vooobrra. dy- 
«Ba Mero, UBpiorns dé wv 6 Tas dixas eoxaddy ov 
CUvEXUpEL Tatra, adda Trapipyayev avrov és 7a, 
Sixaorrpta dKovTa Te Kat Tod vyeveiov eA. ws 
dé €ow mapiAde Kat Bappaddov pev és. TOV Baoréa 
eldev, Kaupov de qTncev vdaros, avrnv be TV 
mapairnow evtpexas Suefero eirrwy “ Kawov cou 
ddfeu, weytore avToxparop, €avTov Tis Tapaypago- 
pevos TH+ povos aywvicacbar thy Sixny evrodAdas 


1 rm Kayser suggests. 


1 A favourite sophistic theme for epideictic orations was 
** Should?a man marry ?’ 
2 Otherwise unknown. 
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This man used to say that he had never travelled 
to any part of the world beyond the confines of 
Italy, and had never set foot on a ship, or become 
acquainted with the sea; and on these grounds he 
was all the more highly esteemed in Rome as one 
who prized their mode of life. He was a pupil of 
Pausanias, but he admired’ Herodes as the most - 
various of orators. He lived to be over sixty years 
of age and died leaving no children; for by never 
marrying he evaded begetting children. However 
this is not the right time to speculate as to whether 
this brings happiness or misery.} 

32. Since Fortune plays the most important part 
in all human affairs, HEL1ioporvs? must not be deemed 
unworthy of the sophistic circle; for he was a 
marvellous instance of her triumphs. He was elected 
advocate of his own country among the Celtic tribes, 
with a colleague. And when his colleague was ill, 
and it was reported that the Emperor? was can- 
celling many of the suits, Heliodorus hastened to 
the military headquarters in anxiety about his own 
suit. On being summoned into court sooner than 
he expected, he tried to postpone the case till the 
sick man could be present; but the official who gave 
the notifications of the suits was an overbearing 
fellow and would not allow this, but haled him into 
court against his will, and even dragged him by the 
beard. But when he had entered he actually looked 
boldly at the Emperor, asked for time to be allotted 
to him in which to plead, and then with ready skill 
delivered his protest, saying: “ It will seem strange 
to you, most mighty Emperor, that one should 
nullify his own ‘suit by pleading it alone, without 


3 Caracalla. 
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ovK exw,’ avarndynoas 6 avroxpaTwp avdpa TE 
‘ ofov ovrw €yvwxka, TMV eavTot KaipOv evpnya 

Kal TO. Tovabra exdAeu TOV ‘HAvSwpov dvacetwy 
THY xeipa. Kal ‘Tov KArrov Tis XAapvBos. Kat’ 
dpxas jeev obv EVETIEDE TIS Kal jp Sopyen) yedwros 
oloevois OTe Stamtvor avrov, émet Se immevew 
avT@ Te Snpocia edwxe Kal maoiv, omdaous ExoL, 
eavpdLero 4 TUXN WSs THY EauThS loxdv evoetKvu- 
pevy vd T&Y ovTW Trapadoywr, Kal mrohnés mA€ov 
TovTo €x TOV epetiis ednAotTo: ws yap Ewvijxev 6 6 
“ApaBus, OTe Kata Saipova dyaBov TO mpdypara 
avT@ 7pov, aver, amreXpyoaro TH Popa Tob Baot- 
déws, Kabamep TeV vavKAnpwY ot Tat varia mAnpn 
dvagetovres év Tais evmAoias Kai “ & Baotred,”’ 

epn “ dvdBes prot Katpov és emiderEw pedérns,”’ 
Kal © Bao evs “ dcpodpa,” elzre “‘ Kal Aéye és 
Tobe’ 6 Anpoabevns emt tod DiAimrov exTregeoy 
Kal Setdias gevywr. pederavre de ov povov 
€auTov edvouv Tmapetxev, GAN’ jrotpale Kal TOV ef 
dMAcov Eratvov doPepov BAémwv és TOUS pa Edv 
emaivep dxovovras. Kal py Kal mpovoTiaato 
avrov Tijs peyiorns TOV KaTa THY ‘Pany ouV7nyo- 
play ws emuTnOevoTE pov Suxaornpiois Kat Sicaus. 
dmroBavdvros dé Tob Baovréws mpooeTax On pev Tis 
avdT® vijcos, AaBwy dé ev TH vnow hoviKyy airiav 
averreLpOn es tHv ‘Papnv ws amodAoynoopevos Tots 
TOY oTpaToTédwy Tryeudat, SdfavTe 5é adT@ xabap@ 





1 Asignofapproval; cf. Eunapius, Lifeof the Sophist Julian. 

2 For this theme, based on Aeschines, On the False 
Embassy, 34, cf. Maximus Planudes v. 309 Walz. 

3 Like Quirinus, he was made an advocate of the 
Treasury, advocatus fisci. 
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having your commands to do so.” At this the 
Emperor sprang from his seat and called Heliodorus 
“‘a man such as I have never yet known, a new 
phenomenon such as has appeared only in my own 
time,” and other epithets of this sort, and raising his 
hand he shook back the fold of his cloak.1_ Now at 
first we felt an impulse to laugh, because we thought 
that the Emperor was really making fun of him. But 
when he bestowed on him the public honour of 
equestrian rank and also on all his children, men 
marvelled at the goddess Fortune who showed her 
power by events so incredible. And this power 
was illustrated still more clearly in what followed. 
For when the Arab comprehended that things were 
going well for him, he profited by the Emperor’s 
impulsive mood, like a navigator who crowds on 
all sail when the wind is fair for sailing: “O 
Emperor,’ said he, “ appoint a time for me to give 
- a display of declamation.” “I give you a hearing 
now, and speak on the following theme,” said the 
Emperor: ‘Demosthenes, after breaking down 
before Philip, defends himself from the charge of 
cowardice.’ ’’? And while Heliodorus was declaim- 
ing he not only showed himself in a friendly mood, 
but also secured applause from the others present by 
looking sternly at those of the audience who failed to 
applaud. What is more, he placed him at the head 
of the’ most important body of public advocates 3 in 
Rome, as being peculiarly fitted for the courts and 
for conducting legal cases. But when the Emperor 
died he was deported to a certain island, and 
having incurred a charge of murder in the island he 
was sent to Rome to make his defence before the 
military prefects. And since he proved himself 
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elvas Tis aitias emavetOn Kal 7 vigos. Kal ynpacKer 
év rH ‘Pdyn pyre omovdaldpevos pyre apedov- 
peevos. 

dy’. ‘Aomdovov Sé tov cogioTny ‘PaBewa prev 
TveyKev, " Se ‘PaBevva "Iradoi, Anpaytpraves be 
6 TaThp emraidevoev €v yeyvaoka TOUS KpwTuxovs 
Tov doywv. Trodupabrjs dé 6 ‘Aamdovos Kal TroAv- 
Koos Kal TO pev Kawompemes emrawvev, és dmre.po - 
KaNiav dé ovdapod exmrimTa br Tob év Kaip@ 
xphodat ols yeyvoooker. Touri 5€ mov Kal ev pov- 
ouKy) KpdaTioTov, ot yap Kawpot Tav Tovww AUP TE 

wyv edwKav Kal avA@ Kal pehwdiav eTaidevoay. 
empedn Beis de Tob Boxipeos Te Kal ovv dpedeiq 
eppnvevew TVEVLATOS Te Kal TrepiBorijs TPE ; 
Anoe, TO oxedidlew re ek dvcews odk exwy TOVy 
TApEOTHOATO. 

*HAGe be Kal emt moa Ths yijs péepn Barret Te 
Suva Kal Kad €avrov peTraPaivwy. mpovorn 
Kal Tov KaTa THY ‘Padpnv Opdvou vedlev y pe eBBOKt~ 
pwraros, ynpackwy dé gov airig Tob py rep 
amrooTHnvar BovhecBa. ) Sé mpos Tov Anpviov 
DiAdorparov t@ “Aorraciw Svapopa TpEaro peev 
amo Tis ‘Papas, éréSwxe S€¢ ev "Iwvia ixé Kao- 
otavod Te Kat Adpnydiov TOV cogpuoT ay avénGeioa. 
Hv oe atroiv 6 pev AuprAvs olos Kal ev KamnAetots 
peAeray pos Tov exe? olvov, 6 8’ olos ApactvecBar 


1 This sophist is Secastonally cited by the scholiasts on 
Hermogenes. 

2 On oratory as a kind of musical science see Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, On Literary Composition. 

8 Kayser thinks that Alexander Severus is meant, but 
there are good reasons for supposing that it was Caracalla. 
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innocent of the charge he was also released from 
his exile on the island. He is spending his old 
age in Rome, neither greatly admired nor altogether 
neglected. 

83. Ravenna was the birthplace of Aspasius! the 
sophist—now Ravenna is an Italian city—and he. 
was educated by his father Demetrianus who was 
skilled in the art of criticism. Aspasius was an 
industrious student and was diligent in attending 
the rhetorical schools. He used to praise novelty, 
but he never lapsed into bad taste, because what 
he invented he employed with a due sense of pro- 
portion. This is, of course, of the greatest import- 
ance in music also,” for it is the time measures 
of the notes that have given a voice to the lyre 
and the flute and taught us melody. But though 
he took great pains to express himself appropriately 
and with simplicity, he gave too little thought to 
vigour and rhetorical amplification. Though he had 
no natural ability for extempore speaking, he made 
good the deficiency by hard work. 

He visited many parts of the earth, both in the 
train of the Emperor ® and travelling independently. 
He held the chair of rhetoric at Rome with great 
credit to himself, so long as he was young, but as 
he grew old he was criticized for not being willing 
to resign it in another’s favour. The quarrel between 
Aspasius and Philostratus of Lemnos began in Rome, 
but became more serious in Ionia, where it was 
fomented by the sophists Cassianus and Aurelius. 
Of these two men Aurelius was the sort of person 
who would declaim even in low wine-shops while 
the drinking was going on; while Cassianus was a 
man of such impudence of character that he aspired 
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pev emt tov "A@Oyynot Opdvov S10 kaspods, ols 
amrexpycaro, Traedoas de pndeva, 7Anv Tleptynros' 
Tob Avdod. Trepl pev ovv TOO Tpomrov iis Suagopas 
elpyrat prow Kal Ti ay atbrs Epunvevoue Ta dro - 
xpavrers dednAwpeva ; TO dé elvai ru Xpnorov Kal 

628 tap’ exOpot etpécBar ev moAdoi: ts Bev. T@v av- 
Opurmivesy dvedpavn, pahora oe emt Tov avopav 
ToUTwy SuevexBevre yap o pev ‘Aomdows Tmpoae- 
moinoey attT@ TO oyedialew Edv edpoia, emerd7 6 
Mi\doTparos Kai tovTrov Tod pépovs eAoyipws 
elyev, 0 8 ad Tov éavrot Adyov Téws tAopavobyra 
mpos THY axpiPeray THY éxeivouv EexdAaceV. 

‘H dé Svyyeypappern emaTokn T@ Didoorpary 
mept TOU THOS Xp) emoreNew apos tov ’Aomdouov 
Teivel, ere) mrapeNGev és Bacwretous emuoTroAas 
Tas prev dywvioruccirepov tod déovros eméateMe, 
Tas de ov cagis, av ovd€erepov Baoret Tpemrov’ 
avroKpaTup yap 81) omdre émoréAAo, ot Set 
evOupnpdre ovo émyeipnudtwv, adda Se€ns, 
odd) av doapetas, ere) vopous pléyyerat, 
cadyvera be EpLnveds vopou. . 

avoaviou pev oby pabyrns 6 “Aomdows, ‘Inzo- 
Spopov dé ovK dvjKoos, erraideve dé Kara, THY 
‘Papnv ixavds ynpdoxwy, omdre pou Tabra éypa- 
€TO. 

Tooadra epi “Aozmaciov. epi d€ Duloorparov 
Anpviov kat tis pev ev Suxaornptots 6 avnp odtos, 

1 Valckenaer would read II!ypynros, because Pigres is a 
name often occurring in Asia. 


1 Aristophanes, Birds 375. 
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to the chair at Athens, seizing on opportunities of 
which he made full use, and this though he had 
taught no one except Periges the Lydian. How- 
ever since I have described the manner of their 
quarrel, why should I relate again what has been 
made sufficiently plain? The saying that even from 
an enemy one can learn something worth while! 
has often been illustrated in human affairs, but never 
more clearly than in the case of these men. For 
while their controversy lasted Aspasius achieved 
for himself the art of speaking extempore with 
ease and fluency, because Philostratus already had 
a great reputation in this branch of eloquence ; 

while the latter in his turn pruned down his 
own style of oratory which was running to riot 
before, till it matched his opponent’s accuracy and 
terseness. 

The epistle composed by Philostratus called How 
to Write Letters is aimed at Aspasius, who on being 
appointed Imperial Secretary wrote certain letters 
in a style more controversial than is suitable ; and 
others he wrote in obscure language, though neither 
of these qualities is becoming to an Emperor. For 
an Emperor when he writes a letter ought not to 
use rhetorical syllogisms or trains of reasoning, but 
ought to express only his own will; nor again should 
he be obscure, since he is the voice of the law, and 
lucidity is the interpreter of the law. Aspasius was 
a pupil of Pausanias, but he also attended the school 
of Hippodromus, and he was teaching in Rome, 
well advanced in years, when I was writing this 
narrative. 3 
So much for Aspasius. But of Philostratus of 

Lemnos and his ability in the law courts, in political 
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tis de ev Snpnyopias, tis dé ev ouyypappact, Tis 
dé ev pehérais, 6 Ogos dé ev oxedien doy, Kal trept 
N ucaryopov Tob “AGnvaiov, 6 6s Kal TO Edevowiov : 
tepod KTpUE eaTtépOn, Kal “Aybivys 6 6 Doing eq’ Scov 
mpoupy pynens TE Kal axptPelas, ouK ewe Oe ypa- 
dew, Kal yap av Kai amornbeinv ws yaptodpevos, 
? A } A 9 A 
emevd7) pidia poe mpos avTods Hy. 

1 From Suidas we learn that the father of Nicagoras was 
Mnesaius, and his son Minucianus; the latter lived under 


Gallienus, 253-268. Nicagoras taught at Athens during the 
latter part of the life of our Philostratus. 
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harangues, in writing treatises, in declamation, and 
lastly of his talent for speaking extempore, it is not 
for me to write. Nay, nor must I write about 
Nicagoras! of Athens, who was appointed herald 
of the temple at Eleusis; nor of Apsines? the 
Phoenician and his great achievements of memory 
and precision. For I should be distrusted as favouring 
them unduly, since they were connected with me 
by the tie of friendship. 

2 Apsines of Gadara taught rhetoric at Athens about 
A.D. 935. We have two of his critical works, but his de- 


clamations have perished. He gives many examples of 
themes and was a devout student of Demosthenes. 
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INTRODUCTION 


For the main facts of the life of Eunapius we depend 
on the allusions to himself in the following Lives. 
He was born in 346 at Sardis, and was related by 
marriage to Chrysanthius. In his sixteenth year he 
went to Athens and studied with a Christian sophist, 
the Armenian Prohaeresius. To him Eunapius gave 
a loyalty that was unaffected by his teacher’s religion, 
though otherwise he is consistent in hating and 
fearing the steadily growing influence of Christianity. 
After five years in Athens, Eunapius was preparing 
to go to Egypt, but his parents recalled him to 
Lydia in 367, and for the rest of his life, for all we 
know to the contrary, he taught at Sardis. There, 
as he tells us, he devoted himself to the venerable 
Chrysanthius until the latter's death. His own 
death occurred about 414. He lived to see the 
decline of Greek studies so lamented by Libanius ; 
the proscription of sacrifices to the gods, and the 
official abolition of paganism in 391; the invasion of 
Greece by Alaric, and the destruction of Eleusis in 
395. His forebodings and his distress at all this 
colour the Lives. 
| His chief work was a Universal History, in which 
he continued the Chronicle of Dexippus, taking up 
the narrative at the year a.p. 270. In fourteen 
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Books he brought it down to the reign of Arcadius 
at the opening of the fifth century, when it was 
probably cut short by his own death. Some frag- 
ments of this chronicle have been preserved in the 
Lexicon of Suidas, and from these and from his own 
frequent references to it we can see that it was 
written in considerable detail. It would be a valu- 
able document for the times, for though Eunapius 
was a bitter partisan and the book was partly a 
polemic against Christianity, he knew personally the 
leading men of the Eastern Empire, and was an eye- 
witness of much that he related. The real hero of 
the work, however, seems to have been the Emperor 
Julian, and Photius says that it amounts as a whole 
to an encomium on that last hope of the pagan 
world. For his career Eunapius could derive much 
information from his friend the physician Oribasius, 
who had been with Julian in Gaul. In the fifth 
century Zosimus the pagan historian borrowed from 
EKunapius for his account of Julian’s life. 

In the Lives Eunapius refers to himself modestly 
in the third person, and never by name. Though 
he regarded the title of sophist as the most honour- 
able possible, he actually devotes more space to 
those who were philosophers rather than sophists, 
such as Iamblichus and Maximus. The Lsfe of 
Libanius, who was a typical sophist, is short and 
superficial, aud he gives only a few lines to Himerius. 
At the beginning of the work there are strange 
omissions, for example of Diogenes Laertius, when 
he is speaking of the historians of philosophy and 
cites only Sotion and Porphyry. But no less — 
capricious is his avoidance of any mention of the 
sophist and philosopher Themistius, his own con- 
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temporary and one of the most distinguished. In 
describing the intellectual life of the fourth Christian 
century he is naturally one-sided. His interests all 
centre in the East, and he has nothing to say about 
Rome or the men for whom Rome was still the 
capital of the world. Nor is it likely that in his 
History he wrote of certain fourth-century men, 
whose names are household words, where Libanius, 
Prohaeresius, and Himerius are unknown. Augustine, 
Jerome, Basil, and Gregory, the poets Prudentius and 
Ausonius are but a few of his celebrated contempor- 
aries; but he ignores them, along with the historian 
Ammianus Marcellinus, to whom we must so often 
turn to supplement the Lives. Yet Ammianus 
went with the “divine Julian” to Persia, and we 
have no better guide for the history of that time. 

Eunapius admires even absurd charlatans, such as 
Zeno and his successors the “iatrosophists,”’ healing 
sophists,1 partly because anything that could be called 
a sophist was sacred to him, partly because he was 
something of an iatrosophist himself, since he boasts 
of the knowledge of medicine that enabled him to 
treat Chrysanthius. Success in declamation is in his 
eyes the highest possible achievement, and in this 
he is akin to Philostratus. But intellectually he is 
greatly his inferior; he was not so well educated, 
and his Greek is less crowded with reminiscences of 
the classical authors. One author at least he knew 
well, and frequently echoes; this is Plutarch, but he 
does not always quote him correctly. 

His style is difficult and often obscure, and he was 


1 For these sophists, who professed an art of healing, had 
sometimes studied medicine, and competed with regular 
physicians, see below, Life of Magnus, p. 498. 
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by no means an Atticist. He exaggerates on all 
occasions, and uses poetical and grandiloquent words 
for the simplest actions, such as eating and drinking. 
At every step one has to discount his passion for 
superlatives. He was, as far as we can Judge, among 
the least erudite of the fourth-century sophists. 
During his lifetime Nicomedia, Antioch, Smyrna, and 
Caesarea had almost superseded Athens, Alexandria, 
and Constantinople as intellectual centres, and 
Libanius of Antioch could boast that his school had 
supplied with rhetoricians “three continents and all 
the islands as far as the Pillars of Heracles.” But, 
on the whole, the fourth-century sophists lack the 
distinction and brilliance of their predecessors in the 
second century, probably because they were allowed 
less brilliant opportunities under the Christian 
Emperors. The renaissance of Hellenism under 
Julian lasted less than two years, and his death in 
363 blasted the hopes of the whole tribe of pagan 
sophists, philosophers, and theurgists. It is true 
that Christian Emperors such as Constantius had to 
some extent patronized Sophistic, but they gave it a 
divided attention, and under less cultured Emperors, 
such as Theodosius, the study of Latin, and, still more, 
of Roman law replaced Hellenic studies, so that 
professors of law had a better standing than pro- 
fessors of rhetoric. 


The following notices in the order of the Lives are 
intended to supplement Eunapius with dates and 
certain facts omitted by him. He takes more interest 
in the historical background and gives more dates 
than Philostratus, but is so discursive that, by con- 
trast, Philostratus seems systematic. 
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PiLotinus oF Lycopouis in Egypt (a.p. . 204-270) 
may be called the founder of Neo-Platonism. For the 
facts of his life we depend on Porphyry’s biography of 
him and the meagre notice by Eunapius. He studied 
at Alexandria with Ammonius, of whom little is 
known, and accompanied the Emperor Gordian on 
his disastrous expedition against Ctesiphon in 243. - 
Then he came to Rome, where he spent the rest of 
his life in teaching ; he died at his villa in Campania 
in 270. We have his Enneads (Nines), so called 
because each of the six sections contains nine dis- 
cussions, fifty-four in all. They are the written 
monument of Neo-Platonism. He cared nothing for 
style and never revised, but left to his pupil Porphyry 
the arrangement of the work and even the correction 
of the spelling, which was a weak point in his acquired 
Greek. In the Enneads he expounded one by one, 
as they arose in his school, questions of ethics, 
psychology, metaphysics, cosmology, and aesthetics. 
In spite of Porphyry’s editing there is no regular 
sequence in the work. The discipline of Plotinus is 
meant to detach the soul from material things and to 
enable it to attain to spiritual ecstasy, “the flight of 
the Alone to the Alone.” ! Plotinus himself is said to 
have achieved a vision of the Absolute four times in - 
the five years of his association with Porphyry. 
Mystical asceticism has never been carried further, 
but it is usually more sombre and self-tormenting. 
Contemplation, rather than the worship of the gods, 
was the means by which Plotinus himself attained to 
union with the. Absolute as he conceived it. But he 
accepted the theory of daemons and thus accounted 
for the existence of evil in the world. Thus he 

1. Ennead vi. 9. 
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opened the door to superstition and imposture, and 
his followers were frequently mere theurgists and 
charlatans, like the fourth-century Maximus. Perhaps 
Eunapius, when he says that in his time Plotinus was 
more read than Plato, exaggerates after his fashion, 
but the influence of the Enneads can be clearly traced 
in the religion and ethics of the fourth century, 
especially in the teaching of the popular “Syrian” 
school of Neo-Platonism. In fact, the terminology 
of mysticism and ascetism has always been derived 
from Plotinus. Porphyry received from a fellow- 
disciple, Amelius, and preserved in his Life of Plotenus, 
an oracle of Apollo which described the blessed state 
of the soul of Plotinus.} 

PorpHyry (233-301 ?), called “the Tyrian,” was 
brought up at Tyre, though that was not certainly 
his birthplace. He studied at Athens with several 
professors, but especially with Longinus. Rome was 
still the centre of philosophic activity, and he left 
Athens in 263 to become the disciple of Plotinus at 
Rome, wrote his Life, and many years after his 
master’s death, probably later than 298, edited and 
published the Enneads; but for him Plotinus might 
now be little more than a name. After he had 
spent six years in Rome he withdrew to Sicily, as 
Eunapius relates, but there is no evidence that 
Plotinus followed him thither. After the death of 
Plotinus he returned to Rome, married Marcella, the 
widow of a friend, and became the head of the Neo- 
Platonic school. He was a prolific writer on a great 
variety of subjects—grammar, chronology, history, 
mathematics, Homeric criticism, vegetarianism, 
psychology, and metaphysics; he is the savant 

1 Well translated by Myers in his Classical Essays. 
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among the Neo-Platonists, His treatise, Against the 
Christians, in fifteen Books, of which fragments 
survive, was the most serious and thorough document, 
as well as the fairest, in which Christianity has ever 
been attacked, and was free from the scorn and 
bitterness of Julian’s work of the same name. It 
was burned in 448 by the edict of the Emperors 
Valentinian III. and Theodosius II. In his Letter to 
Anebo, the Egyptian priest, on divination, he speaks 
with astonishing frankness of the frauds of polytheism 
as it was practised in his day in the Mysteries, and 
appeals to all intellectuals to turn to philosophy ; 
hence he has been called the Modernist of Paganism. 
As Plotinus had been the metaphysician, Porphyry 
was the moralist of the Neo-Platonic school. Several 
of his works, including the Letter to Marcella and the 
Life of Plotinus, survive. Of himself we have no 
such trustworthy biography as he wrote of Plotinus. 
Eunapius, however, though incorrect in minor details, 
is a fairly good authority, and he had access to 
reliable documents, such as the lost works of Porphyry 
himself. 

The notice of Porphyry in Suidas is hardly more 
than a bibliography, and that not complete, of his 
writings. 

IamBLicnus was the leading figure of the Syrian 
school of Neo-Platonism in the early fourth Christian 
century. He would have called himself a philosopher 
of al] the schools, but his eclecticism was arbitrary 
and superficial. His metaphysics followed and 
developed the teaching of Plotinus. But his final 
appeal was to divination, and in his practice of 
theurgy he represents the decadence of Neo- 
Platonism. His disciples Maximus and Chrysanthius 
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were professed miracle-workers, and the Emperor 
Julian’s fanatical admiration for him and constant 
reference to him as inspired is the most striking 
evidence of the Apostate’s easy credulity. The 
writings of Iamblichus are full of allegorical inter- 
pretations and intermediary gods, and Julian's 
attempt to co-ordinate all the cults and to bring the 
Oriental deities into the Hellenic Pantheon is due 
to the influence of lamblichus. 

He died in the reign of Constantine, about 330, SO 
that Julian cannot have known him personally, and 
the six Letters addressed to Iamblichus and once 
ascribed- to Julian are now generally recognized as 
spurious. Jamblichus studied at Athens and returned 
to teach at his native Chalcis, where Eunapius 
describes him as surrounded by adoring and exacting 
disciples. The treatise On the Mysteries, an answer 
to Porphyry’s Leiter to Anebo and a defence of 
theurgy, is no longer ascribed by the majority of 
scholars to lamblichus, but it reflects the teachings 
of his school. We have his works on Pythagoreanism 
and his mathematical treatises, but the treatise On 
the Gods, which Julian in his Hymns seems to have 
followed closely, is lost. For him, as for Julian, 
Mithras was the central deity. He was indifferent 
to style, and his writings, though useful to the 
historian of Neo-Platonism, have small literary merit. 

AeEpgsivs is badly treated by Eunapius, who in 
the so-called Life soon digresses from him to Sopater 
the pupil of Iamblichus. Sopater was put to death 
by Constantine, and must not be confused with the 
younger man of the same name, the correspondent 
of Libanius whom Julian met in Syria. Then comes 
an account of the corrupt official, Ablabius, of 
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Eustathius, and his more distinguished wife Sosipatra, 
and her career as a philosopher, theurgist, and 
clairvoyant, an amazing tale which illustrates the 
decadence of philosophy in the fourth century, and 
the strange things that were done in its name. 
Aedesius himself, to whom his biographer returns at 
the close of the Life, was about seventy and teaching 
at Pergamon, when, as Eunapius relates in his Life 
of Maximus, he kept at arm’s length the future 
Emperor Julian, a dangerous and exacting pupil, 
and finally got rid of him by hints of more complete 
revelations to be had from his pupils and especially 
from Maximus the theurgist, at Ephesus. This must 
have occurred about 350. Perhaps Aedesius, who 
carried on the teachings of the Syrian school of his 
master Iamblichus, was more intelligent or more 
honest than his younger contemporaries. He died 
before the Hellenic reaction under Julian. 

Maximus or Epuesus, the most famous theurgist 
or miracle-working philosopher of the century, 
was said by Theodoret to look like a philosopher, 
though he was really a magician. From all 
sources we gather that he was unworthy to be 
called a Neo-Platonist, and that he was the most 
unscrupulous as well as the most successful of 
the followers of Iamblichus. His chief title to 
fame is the influence, plainly mischievous, that 
he gained over the Emperor Julian. When the. 
latter became Emperor he summoned Maximus to 
Constantinople, and Ammianus describes how Julian 
interrupted a sitting of the Senate in order to greet 
and publicly embrace the newly arrived Maximus. 
According to Ammianus, Julian on his deathbed 
in Persia discussed the immortality of the soul with 
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Maximus and Priscus. The Romans, for political 
rather than religious reasons, feared the influence of 
the practice of magic, and, under Valens, Maximus 
was executed in 371. Libanius was no theurgist, 
but he congratulates Maximus in Letter 606 on his 
influence over Julian. 

Priscus the Thesprotian or Molossian, was the last 
of a long line of professors who made the reputa- 
tion of the school at Athens in the fourth century. 
He was the friend and adviser of the Emperor Julian 
whom he accompanied to Persia. We know very 
little about him apart from the Life of Eunapius, in 
which he appears as morose and aloof, sceptical and 
disdainful of popularity. In an extant letter Julian 
invites him to Gaul and calls him a genuine philo- 
sopher, but the Emperor would have said as much of 
Maximus the charlatan. After Julian’s death Priscus 
returned to Antioch, and was there in the autumn 
of 363. Both he and Maximus were arrested by 
the Emperors Valens and. Valentinian on a charge 
of magic which was supposed to have been em- 
ployed to give them a fever from which they 
suffered. But Priscus was allowed to go to Greece, 
where he taught for many years. He survived as 
late as the invasion of Alaric, and died in 395, aged 
over ninety. He was a frequent correspondent of 
Libanius. Priscus was probably a Neo- Platonist, 
and less devoted to theurgy fhan was Maximus; 
hence he was regarded as less dangerous to the 
imperial government. His wife was named Hippia, 
and he had several children as we learn from a letter 
of the Emperor Julian. 

JULIAN oF CaEsAREa in Cappadocia was born about 
275, and was a successful teacher of rhetoric at 
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Athens about 330. There he died about 340, and 
the succession to his chair was hotly contested by 
his pupils. Photius says that he wrote on the 
vocabulary of the Ten Attic Orators, but no work of 
his survives.1_ Eunapius does not make it clear why 
Julian and his contemporaries were obliged to teach 
in private, but probably this was due, not to the 
opposition of the Christians, since there were famous 
Christian sophists, notably Prohaeresius, but rather 
to the factions of the rival sophists, which had never 
been so violent as when Julian was at the height of 
his fame. We do not know how it happened that 
he had more than one official successor, but it is 
possible that the chair of philosophy was suppressed 
in favour of rhetoric, which was held to be less 
antagonistic to Christianity. In his later years the 
supremacy of Julian was challenged by the success 
of his pupils, Prohaeresius and Diophantus the Arab. 

Prouarresius the Christian sophist, when other 
Christian professors were hastening to enrol them- 
selves as pagans and true Hellenes to win favour 
with the new Emperor Julian, seems to have said 
to himself, like the great bishop of Alexandria, 
Athanasius, “It is but a little cloud, and will pass.”’ 
Eunapius says that in 362, when he went to Athens 
to study with Prohaeresius, the latter was eighty ; 
but as this would make him about the same age as 
the sophist Julian whose chair he inherited, it seems 


1 Cumont believes that Julian of Caesarea wrote the six 
fulsome and foolish Letters to Iamblichus which the ms. 
tradition assigns to the Emperor Julian. They are certainly | 
not the Emperor’s, but there is no evidence that Julian the 
sophist had the slightest interest in Iamblichus and his 
doctrines ; on the contrary he seems to have been wholly 
devoted to rhetoric. 
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likely that Eunapius exaggerated his age by about 
ten years. At any rate he was a well established 
rival of Julian when in 340 the latter died, and 
Prohaeresius succeeded to his position as leading 
sophist at Athens, though perhaps not to all the 
official emoluments, as Julian seems to have had 
no less than six nominal successors. In 345 
Anatolius of Berytus came to Athens, and confirmed 
Prohaeresius in his office of “stratopedarch,’ which 
had been bestowed on him by Constans when he 
visited Gaul, so that he, like Lollianus in the second 
century, was a Food Controller. 

After Julian’s accession in 361 he enacted that 
the Christian sophists should no longer be allowed 
to teach Hellenic literature, a decree that shut them 
out of the field of education. He exempted Pro- 
haeresius, but the sophist resigned his chair. 
Eunapius says only that Prohaeresius was barred from 
teaching because he was reputed to be a Christian, 
yet he was teaching at Athens when Eunapius came 
there as a student in 362, and it is unlikely that the 
decree was ever carried out with any thoroughness 
in the few months that elapsed before the Emperor's 
death. Prohaeresius died in 367 and his epitaph 
was written by Gregory Nazianzen. It is to be 
observed that all the rivals of Prohaeresius at Athens 
were foreigners, and that the city had ceased to pro- 
duce great sophists. Prohaeresius himself was an 
Armenian, which perhaps accounts for his religion ; 
for Armenia was early converted to Christianity. 
- There was a certain coolness between the Emperor 
Julian and Prohaeresius, apart from the incident of 
the exemption, for the sophist resented the Emperor's 
admiration of Libanius. However, in an extant letter 
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Julian writes in a friendly tone to suggest that 
Prohaeresius may intend to write an account of the 
Emperor’s return from Gaul, in which case he will pro- 
vide him with documents. Prohaeresius was then, 
according to Eunapius, eighty-seven! It is possible 
that Julian in his student days at Athens had attended 
the lectures of Prohaeresius. Anatolius of Berytus, 
the Phoenician of whom Eunapius speaks in the Life 
of Prohaeresius, was a frequent correspondent of 
Libanius, and we have a number of letters addressed 
to him by that sophist. Though Anatolius was a 
devout pagan and Hellene, he held many offices 
under the Christian Emperors, and was a distinguished 
prefect of Egypt and also of Illyricum, entering on — 
the latter office in 356. His relations with Libanius 
were somewhat strained by his refusal to give to 
Libanius one of the many offices at his disposal. 
Anatolius died in 360.1 | 

EpipHaANius oF Syria, sometimes called the 
Arab, was a poet as well as a sophist. He taught 
rhetoric at Laodicea before he moved to Athens. 
-He is mentioned by Sozomenus, and was a corre- 
spondent of Libanius. Though he died young he left 
several technical treatises on rhetoric, which are all 
lost. 

Diopnantus the Arab was a pupil and one of 
the successors of the sophist Julian, and was teaching 
at Athens when Libanius came there as a student in 
336. Libanius was forcibly enrolled as a pupil of 
Diophantus by the sophist’s pupils, but avoided his 
lectures; he himself does not mention the name of 
Diophantus though he relates the incident. Students 
who came from Arabia were expected to study with 


1 Ammianus Marcellinus xxi. 6. 
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a sophist of their nationality, but the pupils of 
Diophantus had no right to kidnap Libanius of 
Antioch. Eunapius, in his Life of Diophantus, ex- 
presses the dislike that he would naturally feel for a 
successor to his admired Prohaeresius. 

Sopo.is was teaching at Athens when Eunapius 
lived there (362-367). In the Life of Prohaeresius 
he is referred to with scorn as only nominally a 
professor of rhetoric. He was one of the most in- 
significant successors of Julian the sophist, and 
secured his election by some manceuvre that Eunapius 
leaves obscure. 

Himertivs in a speech delivered in 362 says that 
his hair is turning grey, so his birth may be dated 
about 315. Like other Bithynians he studied at 
Athens with Prohaeresius, and there he taught for 
about fifteen years, until the patronage of the 
Emperor Julian drew him into the main current of 
the life of the Empire in the East. He joined Julian 
at Antioch in 362, after delivering declamations at 
every important town on the way. Whether, like 
Maximus and Priscus, he went with Julian on the ex- 
pedition against Persia we do not know, but after its 
disastrous ending he seems to have stayed at Antioch 
or in Bithynia until the death of Prohaeresius. He 
returned to Greece about 368, and for the rest of 
his life taught rhetoric at Athens. Probably he died 
before the Goths invaded Greece in 395. He had 
married an Athenian of noble family and acquired 
Athenian citizenship. In his Oration 23, a monody, 
he boasts of the ancestry, on the maternal side, of 
his only son Rufinus, who died, aged fourteen, at the 
time when his father was in temporary exile in 
Boeotia, driven away by the intrigues of rival sophists. 
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Himerius was wounded in an encounter with the 
pupils of a rival sophist, and thereafter lectured 
in his own house. In Oration 22 he announces 
his recovery and the beginning of a new course of 
lectures. 
_ Eunapius in his Life gives us no idea of the im- | 
portance for our knowledge of the fourth century of 
this sophist, whose works have in great part survived. 
No doubt professional jealousy explains this neglect. 
In his Orations, of which thirty-four are extant, nine 
in a very imperfect and mutilated condition, are all 
the marks of Asianic oratory. He calls himself a 
swan, a cicada, a swallow, and his speeches hymns, 
odes, and songs. In fact it was only fashion that 
kept him from writing verse. We have the analyses 
by Photius of thirty-six other Oratzons which have 
survived as Eclogues or Extracts. Some of these 
are not only fictitious but falsely conceived; for 
example Eclogue 5, in which Themistocles spurns 
the peace terms offered by Xerxes. Himerius 
is all allegory, poetical allusion, and flowers of 
speech. In his work may be conveniently sur- 
veyed the characteristic weaknesses of fourth- 
century rhetoric, its lack of logical argument and 
of a literary or historical conscience, its de- 
pendence on commonplaces from the past, its 
shameless adulation of the great,| and even its 
occasional, surprising charm. With Priscus he 
represents the last days of the Athenian school of 
sophistic eloquence. 

Lisanius or ANTiocH was born in 314, so that 


1 Himerius seized on every chance, and they were many, 
to deliver a flattering address of welcome to a new pro- 
consul. 
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he was nearly fifty when Julian became Emperor and 
raised high hopes in the breasts of all the Hellenic 
sophists. Though formally enrolled as a pupil of 
Diophantus when he arrived at Athens in 336, 
Libanius had already educated himself at Antioch, 
and so he continued to do at Athens for some years. 
Then, for about a decade, he taught, first at Con- 
stantinople, where his success aroused such enmity 
that he was driven to migrate to Nicaea, then at 
Nicomedia where he was contented and popular. 
Eunapius, who is inclined to disparage Libanius, 
omits to say that, as his fame increased, the citizens 
of Constantinople demanded his return, and he was 
recalled by an Imperial edict. But in 354 he was 
once more in Antioch, and on the plea of ill-health 
was allowed to remain in his native city. There for 
the next forty years his school was the most famous 
and the most frequented of the day. We are 
peculiarly well-informed as to this school, thanks to 
his autobiography and the numerous Orations in 
which he describes the conditions of teaching rhetoric 
in the fourth century. Though he openly mourned 
the Emperor, he weathered the storms that followed 
naturally on the death of Julian and the restoration 
of Christianity as the State religion. He was the 
official orator and mediator for Antioch on important 
occasions, such as the bakers’ strike, or the revolt 
of the city under Theodosius. His last years were 
saddened by the fact that Greek studies were being 
neglected in favour of Latin, and that the Emperors 
had ceased to patronize Hellenism ; moreover he was 
constantly embroiled with oppressive officials and 
jealous rivals. He became partly blind, and lost his 
only son, and, one by one, his friends. It is possible 
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that he lived as late as 395, but the date of his death 
is uncertain. 

Of all this Eunapius relates little, and he gives no 
account of the numerous works of Libanius with 
which he must have been familiar. His criticism of 
his style is not borne out by anything in the extant 
works, and this makes us hesitate to accept the 
judgements of Eunapius on sophists whose writings 
do not survive. Like Aristeides, Libanius repels 
the reader by the very mass of what remains of his 
eloquence. The new edition of his works by 
Foerster already amounts to eight Teubner volumes, 
and the Letters, of which we have more than 1600, 
are still to come. The 65 Oratons are a valuable 
document for the life, manners, and education of the 
time ; when Libanius narrates, his style is spirited 
and clear. He admired Aristeides the imitator of 
Demosthenes, but it would be unjust to Libanius to 
imply that his knowledge of Greek letters was at 
second hand. His pages are crowded with illus- 
trations and echoes, rather than quotations, from 
Greek authors. He had a talent for declamation, 
and his formal sophistic compositions are strictly 
conventional, according to the types prescribed by 
the theorists. His Monodies, for instance that on 
Nicomedia when the city was destroyed by an earth- 
quake, are in the most florid style. In Oration 25 
he draws a gloomy picture of the slavery of a sophist 
to his pupils and their parents, a companion piece to 
Lucian’s Dependent Scholar in the second century. 
It is interesting to see that in the later days of 
Libanius a sophist is no longer sure of his position 
and a tyrant in society, as Philostratus describes him. 
Eunapius is both spiteful and untrustworthy for 
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Libanius, but the latter has been more fortunate in 
his biographer Sievers! whose book is a valuable 
guide to the whole period; he has done more than 
any other writer to keep the name of Libanius alive. 

Acacius oF CarsAREA was a frequent corre- 
spondent of Libanius, and from the Letters of that 
sophist we learn far more about him than Eunapius 
tells us in his Life. He was rather older than 
Libanius, and came of a family in which the sophistic 
profession was hereditary. He taught first in his 
native Phoenicia, then at Antioch, and finally settled 
in Palestine. At Antioch he was the rival of 
Libanius and not so friendly with him as the 
account of Eunapius makes him appear. Libanius 
triumphed, and Acacius left Antioch about 361 
when the correspondence begins. There was a sort 
of reconciliation, and Libanius writes to Acacius 
sympathetically on the death of a son. It is hard 
to reconcile the statement of Eunapius that Acacius 
died young with the evidence that we can glean 
from Libanius as to the duration of the other’s 
activities. 

Zeno oF Cyprus is identified by Boissonade with 
the physician and teacher of medicine at Alexandria 
to whom the Emperor Julian addressed an extant 
letter. If Eunapius is right in saying, in his Lefe of 
Oribasius, that Oribasius had been a pupil of Zeno, the 
latter must have been very old in 362, when Julian’s 
letter Jo Zeno was written. It seems more likely 
that had Julian been addressing a talented orator, 
he would have mentioned this in his complimentary 
letter, whereas he only speaks of Zeno’s teaching of 
medicine. At any rate the Zeno of Eunapius is an 


1 Das Leben des Tibanius, Berlin, 1868. 
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“iatrosophist,’ a healing sophist. This seems to us 
a most unhappy combination of professions, and that 
the name inevitably became a synonym for charlatan 
we might assume, even if Eunapius had not, in his 
biography, shown us the absurd figure of Magnus 
talking down his fellow-practitioners and using his 
rhetorical talent for his own ends. 

Maenus, the healing sophist, born at Nisibis, 
was a pupil of Zeno and taught medicine at 
Alexandria, that centre of the medical profession. 
Libanius mentions him in a letter written in 364. 
On his death Palladas wrote the well-known epigram 
in the Palatine Anthology : 

“When Magnus went down to Hades, Aidoneus 
trembled, and said: ‘Here comes one who will raise 
up even the dead.’ ’””! 

' This was not intended as a satire, nor did 
Eunapius think Magnus absurd, and it is clear that, 
though visibly declining, rhetoric could still charm 
the Graeco-Roman world. Magnus was alive in 388, 
when Libanius wrote to him Letter 763.2 

Orizastus according to Suidas was born at Sardis, 
but we may suppose that his friend Eunapius when 
he gave Pergamon as his birthplace was better 
informed. Julian evidently refers to Oribasius in 
his Letter to the Athentans 277c where he speaks of 
a “certain physician’ who had been allowed by 
Constantius to accompany him to Milan when he was 
summoned there to be made Caesar. Oribasius went 
with Julian to Gaul, and there is preserved by Photius 
a letter from him to Julian mentioning their sojourn 


1 xi. 281. Magnus is mentioned by Philostorgius viii. 10. 
® So Seeck, Die Briefe des Libanius ; but Sievers thinks 
that this is another Magnus. 
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there together; but we do not know whether he 
went on the expedition to Persia. When Eunapius 
says that Oribasius “made Julian Emperor,’ he 
probably means not so much that Oribasius was an 
accomplice in the plot to put Julian on the throne, 
though he does in fact, in his Life of Maximus, speak 
of Oribasius as the Caesar’s “ accomplice,” but rather 
that the physician, by his virtuous teachings, had fitted 
Julian for the position. The historians at any rate 
are silent as to the connivance of Oribasius. It-was 
probably in 358 that Julian wrote his extant letter to 
Oribasius, wRen the latter was editing an epitome of 
Galen. Oribasius was with him in Antioch on the 
way to Persia, and is no doubt one of the seven 
persons whom Julian mentions in Misopogon 354c as 
newcomers to Antioch, and out of sympathy with its 
frivolous and ungodly citizens. 

CurysanTuivs, the pupil of Aedesius, whom he 
seems to have closely resembled in character, is the 
only rival of Prohaeresius in the affection and loyalty 
of Eunapius. But apart from this biography he is 
practically unknown. Julian, who must have been 
offended by his refusal of his pressing invitation to 
the court, never mentions him, and Libanius, who 
corresponded with nearly all the leading pagans of 
his day, ignores Chrysanthius. His refusal to join 
the Emperor Julian was perhaps due to a conviction, 
which must have been shared by many persons more 
cautious and better balanced than the headlong 
Maximus, that the pagan renaissance would be short- 
lived. His tolerant and tactful dealings with the 
Christians during Julian’s brief reign may have 
preserved him from the harsh treatment that was 
suffered by Maximus. 
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HeE.espontius, the aged pupil of Chrysanthius 
in Sardis, whose sudden death is here described, was 
a native of Galatia, a sophist and philosopher. We 
have a letter! addressed to him by Libanius as early 
as 355, in which his son is mentioned. 


1 Letter 1259. 
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BIOI ®1IAOSO®ON KAI YOOISTON 
TIPOOIMION 


Eevoddav 6 diAdcodos, avijp povos €€ amavTwv 
diioadduwv ev Adyois Te Kai Epyos PiAocodiav 
453 Kooproas (ra prev, ev Adyors, €or. TE KaL eV 
ypappaot, Hy HOuchy dperiy ypapet, ta dé, &v 
mpagect Te Wy a dptoros, GANG. Kal éyévva oTparnyovs 
tots trodelypacw: 6 yotv péyas “AAdEavdpos ovk 
dv éyéveto péyas, et pt) Bevod@v'), kat Ta mdp- 
epya nou Setvy ta&v orovdaiwy avdpdv avaypa- 
pew. éuol Sé ovK eis Ta Tapepya THY oTOVdaiwv 
6 Adyos Peper Hy Ypapyy, GAN’ «is Ta Epya. et 
yap TO mraiyviov THs aperns a&vov Aoyou, aoeBotTo 
dv mavrws TO omovdalopevov ousmredpuevov. dia- 
AexOjceta. 5€ 6 Adyos Tots evrvyxdvew Bovdo- 
pevois, oVTE TrEpt TavTwY aopadds (od yap mavTa 
axpipas Fv avadéyeoBar), ore azroKpivwy adAjAwy 
ditoadpous apicrovs Kat prropas, aAda mapa- 


1 Wyttenbach and Cobet think that after Zevodév a clause 
has been lost. In the translation éyévero is understood. 
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AND SOPHISTS 


INTRODUCTION 


. XENoPHON the philosopher, who is unique among all 
philosophers in that he adorned philosophy not only 
with words but with deeds as well (for on the one 
hand he writes of the moral virtues both in discourses 
and historical commentaries, while he excelled also 
in actual achievement; nay more, by means of the 
examples that he gave he begat leaders of armies ; 
for instance great Alexander never would have 
become great had Xenophon never been)—he, I 
say, asserts that we ought to record even the 
casual doings of distinguished men. But the aim 
of my narrative is not to write of the casual doings 
of distinguishied men, but their main achievements. 
For if even the playful moods of virtue are worth 
recording, then it would be absolutely impious to be 
silent about her serious aims. To those who desire 
to read this narrative it will tell its tale, not 
indeed with complete certainty as to all matters— 
for it was impossible to collect all the evidence with 
accuracy—nor shall I separate out from the rest the 
most illustrious philosophers and orators, but I shall 
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TUeis éxdore TO emmfSevua. Ort dpuoros 1 Hv €is 
dikpov 6 ar to Tod Aoyou, TH Bovdopevp 
tadra ducdlew é€x Tov Srroxeyseveov OnpLeiwv 
KkaTaAysmaver (BovAerat pev yap) 6 Tadra ypaguv. 
Kal UTOLYH AoW d.xptBéow EVTETUXTIKE, du’ dv, 7 
Stapapravev Tijs dAnbeias, ép’ érépous dvapépor 
TO dpaprnya, WOTTEp dyabes TUS pabyrns KaK@V 
TETUXNKOS ddacxdAwy, 7 KaTnyopuay d.AnDevav 
éxor Kal Tovs Tyyoupevous d£ious Bavparos, Kat 
70 ye Wiov Epyov avrod Kafapov etn Kat  Gpasunrov, 
dxohovPjoavros ols axodovbety mpoojKev. émel 
dé GAiyou TE 7) mavTehds eAdxvarot TweEs Hoov ob 
qept TOUT ypagorres, o iva. TobTo eElmrn Tis povoy, 
oure Ta bio Ta TpOoTepov ypapevra 2 Ajoetat TOUS 
evTuyxavovTas, ovte Ta e€ axons és TdvdE Kabr- 
KovTo, TOV Xpovov, adn’ dpporépois amodo00ncerat TO 
TpeTrov, TOV y ev VEY PApLeveny T@*® nwnPjva pndev, 
7a Sé ex THs axons bio Tob Xpdvov KOTOCELOLEVO, 
Kal petaBa)ovra SvamAgas Kau oTnpiéar TH ypadh 
Mpos TO OTdoYWov Kal poviyLwrepov. 


OITINES THN #IAOZOGON ISTOPIAN ANEAEZANTO 


454 Thy pirAdaogor t ioropiay Kal Tovs THY dirocopuwy 
dvBp Ov Bious Tlopgupios Kal Lwriwv dvehefavro. 
> 6 pev Tlopdipwos (ovrw ovpBdv) eis WAdtwva 

1 73 5¢ Apiros 87s Boissonade; 87: dpieros Cobet. 


dro... ypapévrwy Boissonade ; urd . . . ypaghévra 
Cobet. 3 ro Wyttenbach adds. 


1 Eunapius ignores Diogenes Laertius. Sotion, the 
Peripatetic philosopher at the close of the third century B.c., 
wrote an account of the successive heads of the schools of 
philosophy ; he was used by Diogenes Laertius. 
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set down for each one his profession and mode of 
life. That in every case he whom this narrative 
describes attained to real distinction, the author—for 
that is what he aims at—leaves to the judgement of 
any who may please to decide from the proofs here 
presented. He has read precise and detailed com- 
mentaries, and therefore, if he misses the truth, 
he may refer his error to others, like a diligent 
pupil who has fallen into the hands of inferior 
teachers; or, if he does go right, may have the 
truth on his side when he utters criticisms and be 
guided by those who are worthy of respect; that 
thus his own work may be perfectly blameless and 
secure from criticism, seeing that he followed those 
in whose steps it was his duty to follow. And 
inasmuch as there were few, or to say the truth, 
hardly any writers on this subject, nothing that has 
been composed by earlier authors will be concealed 
from my readers, nor what has come down by oral 
tradition to the present day, but the proper weight 
will be assigned to both sources; I mean that in 
written documents nothing has been altered, while 
what depends on hearsay, and hence is liable to 
become chaotic and confused by the lapse of time, 
has now been fixed and given stability by being 
written:down, so that it is for the future a settled 
and abiding tradition. 


THE WRITERS WHO HAVE COMPILED A HISTORY 
OF THE PHILOSOPHERS 

Porphyry and Sotion! compiled a history of 

philosophy and the Lives of the philosophers. But . 

Porphyry, as it happened, ended with Plato and his 
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eredevTa, Kai Tovs éexeivou xpdvous: Lwriwy Se 
Kat KkatraBas _paiveras, KaiTou ye 0 Ilopdupwos Fv 
vEwTEpos. THs be ev T@ peow opas pirocdguy | 
TE dv8pdiv kal cogioTav adiny nov _yevowevns 
KaTa TO peyebos kal TO TOU lov Tijs aperis, 
@.doorparos ra 6 Anpvvos Tovs TOV dptorev 
cofiotav €€ emdpouns peta xapiTos Tapémrvae 
Bious, diroodduv dé ovbeis dcpiBcis dveyparyev- 
ev ols “Appwvids TE iv 6 6 €€ Aiydrrov, ITAourdpxov 
Tod Devordrov yeyovws biddoxahos, ITAovrapxés 
Té avTos, 1 procogias amdons dppodiry Kal 
dupa, Ed¢parns te 6 €€ Aiytrrov, kai Aiwy 6 ék 
Bibuvias 6 ov emenxddouv Xpvadcropor, *ArroAAdvids 
TE O EK Tudvew, ovKETL prddcogos: GAN’ hv te 
Gedy te kal avOpurov péoov. Thy yap ITu@ayopevov 
pirocogiay _ Sndwoas, moAD TO Oevorepov Kal 
évepyov Kar’ avrny emedeifaro. aAAa TO pev es 
Tovrov 6 Anpvvos emeTéhece Diddorparos, Biov 
emuyparpas "AtroAAwviou ta BuBAdia, Séov *Emdn- 
piav és. dvOpuymous Deo Kaheiv. Kapvedins bé 
nV Kara TovTous TOvS Xpovous, Kal TOY KaTa 
KUVLOLOV OvK apavijs, Et Twa. Kat Kuviopod 

Adyov movicba, map ols iV Movownos, KGL 
Anurpwos kat Meéwamos, Kat Erepoi yé TWES 
mAeious” odrou be joay ETUPAVEOTEPOL. TOUT 
de cages prev Kat axptBets ouK qv aveupety Tous 
Bious, are pndevos ovyyeypa OTOS, doa ye Tpas 
eldévae’ ixavol Sé adrav jody te Kai eiot Biot Ta 





1 For this metaphor ef. Philostratus, Aristeides, p. 585. 
2 For Euphrates see Philostratus, Lives of the Sophisis, 
p. 488, note. 
3 The philosophers of other schools in the fourth century, 
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times, while Sotion, though he lived before Porphyry, 
carried on his narrative, as we see, to later times 
also. But the crop of philosophers and sophists who 
came between Sotion and Porphyry was not described 
as their importance and many-sidedness deserved ; — 
and therefore Philostratus of Lemnos in a super- 
ficial and agreeable style spat forth! the Lives of the 
most distinguished sophists; but the lives of the 
philosophers no one has recorded accurately. Among 
these latter were Ammonius of Egypt, who was the 
teacher of the divine Plutarch, and Plutarch himself, 
the charm and lyre of all philosophy ; Euphrates ? of 
Egypt and Dio of Bithynia, whom men surnamed 
the “ Golden-mouthed”’; and Apollonius of Tyana, 
who was not merely a philosopher but a demigod, 
half god, half man. For he was a follower of the 
Pythagorean doctrine, and he did much to publish 
to the world the divine and vivifying character of 
that philosophy. But Philostratus of Lemnos wrote 
a full account of Apollonius, and entitled his book 
The Life of Apollonius, though he ought to have 
called it Zhe Visit of God to Mankind. Carneades 
also lived about this time, a celebrated figure among _ 
the Cynics, if indeed we ought to take any account 
of the Cynic school,? among whom were Musonius, 
Demetrius, and Menippus, and several others also; 
but these were the more celebrated. Clear and 
accurate accounts of the lives of these men it was 
impossible to discover, since, so far as I know, no one 
has written them. But their own writings were and 
especially the Neo-Platonists, despised and disliked the 
Cynics, partly because in some respects their mode of life 
resembled that of the Christians. This later Carneades is 


not otherwise known; some identify him with Carneius 
(Cynulcus) in Athenaeus, Deipnosophists. 
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ypdupara, TooavrTns dvdpeota TrawWelas Kal 
Dewpias és TE Ouchy d.perny Kat Gon 7pos THY 
Tov dvrwy Sinpatro Kat aveBre e gvow, Tv 
ayvoray Tav Suvapévwv axodovbeiy, ws aydvv Twa, 
oKeddcaca. avtixa ovv 6 Beordéows IlXovrapyxos 
Tov Te éavTod Biov avaypdader tots BuBAlots évdu- 
eoTappevws Kat Tov Tob ddacKdAov, Kal Gre ye 
“Appovios “AGnvjow ereAevra., ov Biov 7poc- 
euTrv. Katrou ye TO KdANoTov avTob THV ouyypoL- 
parov elolv ot kadovpevor mapdAAndo. Bio THdv 
dpiorwy KaTa épya Kat mpdfes avdpa@v: dAda 
TOV WLoV Kat TOV too! diSacxddov Kal EKAOTOV TOV 
BeBAtcov €YKATEOTIELPEV, aware, et TIs ofvdopKotn 
rept Tatra, Kal dvixvevou KaTa TO mpoomtmrov 
Kal daivouevov, Kal Twppovers TA KATA pépos 
dvahéyouro, dtvacba Ta meiora Tov BeBiwpévev 
atrois eldévat. Aovxvavos dé 6 €x Lapocdrwyr, 
avnp amovbatos és TO yedacPijvat, Anpdvaxros 
piroodgou Kar’ €keivous TOUS Xpovous tov aveypa- 
pev, € ev exetv Te T@ PrBAlw Kai dAAois eAaxiorors 
du” dAov onovddeas. 

Kai Taira ve els penny eye Tiepar, Tobro 
ouvop@v, OTe TA pLev eAaber i lows Huds, TA be ovK 
édaber. éxelvou de Kalzrep mohAny TOLOULEVOS 
ppovrioa Kai orovdyy, Tob ouvex i Kal Trept- 
Yeypapperyy eis dxpiBevav toropiay Twa. AaBet iy 
tod pirocddou kat pytopicot Biov trav dptoruy 
dvbpav, elra ov TUyXavwY TIS emBupias, TAUTOV 
Tt Tots epaow eppavars Kat Ep AéKTurs emaGov. 
Kal yap exeivor, THY pev Epwevnv avr opdvres 
Kal To Trepitbuxrov ev T@ pawopévw KdAdos, KaTw 

1 +d Y5cov Kal rod Boissonade ; rdv tdtov cat rov rod Cobet. 
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still are sufficient records of their lives, filled as they 
are with such erudition and thorough research in the 
field of ethics and also that research which aspires 
to investigate the nature of things and disperses like 
a mist the ignorance of such as are able to follow. 
Thus, for example, the inspired Plutarch records 
in statements scattered here and there in his books, 
both his own life and that of his teacher; and he 
says that Ammonius died at Athens. But he does 
not entitle these records a Lefe, though he might 
well have done so, since his most successful work 
is that entitled The Parallel Lives of men most 
celebrated for their deeds and achievements. But 
his own life and that of his teacher he scattered 
piecemeal throughout every one of his books; 
so that if one should keep a sharp look-out for 
these references and track them as they occur and 
appear, and read them intelligently one after 
another, one would know most of the events of 
their lives. Lucian of Samosata, who usually took 
serious pains to raise a laugh, wrote a life of 
Demonax, a philosopher of his own time, and in 
that book and a very few others was wholly serious 
throughout. 

This much, then, I place on record, and am aware 
that some things have perhaps escaped me, but other 
things have not. And in that, after expending 
much thought and pains so that the result might 
be a continuous and definite account of the lives 
of the most celebrated philosophers and rhetoricians, 
I fell short of my ambition, I have had the same 
experience as those who are madly and feverishly 
in love. For they, when they behold the beloved and 
the adored beayty of her visible countenance, bow 
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vevovow, oO Cnrotow idety efaobevobvres, Kat 
: mepiAayiTropevor: eav be médiAov avris 7} moKvov 
7 eAddBiov Wwaw, exeivois Katabappotvres, THV 
puxnv re TH oer mpooadiaor Kat KaTaTHKovrat 
mpos TO Jeduart, Ta ovpPora Tot KaAAous paAAov 
7 TO KdMos 6 opav dvEXOpEvor Kal oTé, OvTES. Kayo 
mpos Tavrny efwppnoa THY yeapyy, | 60a. 7 KaTa 
dcony, n Kara dvdyvwow, 7] Kara toropiay Tay 
Kar épavuTov dvOparmeny py tmrapedOeiv ouuTrh} Kat 
Baoxarws, dN’ » €l¢ Ooov olov te fv adnbetas 
mpoBupa at mas TPOCKYVYTOVTA, trapadobvas 
Tots pera Tatra 7 BovAopevors aKove a duva- 
pevois aKodoveiv mpos TO KddNorov. €oxe pep 
oov Staxomy Twa. Kal phéw 6 Xpovos dua Tas 
Kowds ouppopds TpiTn be dvipav eyeveTo pope, 
() pev yap Sevrépa pera Thy IAdrwvos maow 
eudavns avakeknpuKTat) KaTa Tous KAavdtou Kal 
Népwvros: Tovs yap abdious Kal éviavoious ov 
ypagew (odrou 8° Foav ot rept r dABay, BuréAAwov, 
Owva- Oveoracvaves d€ 6 em Tovrous Kal 
Tiros Kai Goou peta TovToUsS jpsav), t iva py Tobro 
orrovoda lew ddSwpev’ mqy EMITPEXOVT’ ye Kal 
cuvedovre eineiv, TO TOV apiotwy dirocddwy 
A A > “A 4 > A 9 4 
yevos Kal eis LeBHpov SueTewev. ada evdruxés 
ye Umrdpxer Tots Baovretor KaTa TV ouyypapyy, 
ort TO kar’ apernv Drrepexov dpiBpetrar T@ Kara 
Thy TUXnV. veweodtw dé pyde els, Et ye Kal 


1 Eunapius seems, to distinguish three ups of philo- 
sophers, i.¢. those up to Plato, those after Plato, and those 
from Claudius a.p. 41 to Severus, died a.p. 211. He deals 
with none of these, and begins his own narrative with a 
brief mention of the Neoplatonist Plotinus!who was born 
not long before the death of Severus. 
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their heads, too weak to fix their gaze on that which 
they desire, and dazzled by its rays. But if they 
see her sandal or chain or ear-ring, they take heart 
from these and pour their souls into the sight and melt 
at the vision, since they can endure to see and love 
the symbols of beauty more easily than the beauty 
itself; thus too I have set out to write this narrative 
in such a way as not to omit in silence and through 
envy anything that I learned by hearsay, or by 
reading, or by inquiry from men of my own time, 
but, as far as in me lay, 1 reverenced the entrance 
and gates of truth and have handed it down to 
future generations who may either wish to hear 
thereof or have power to follow with a view to the 
fairest achievement. Now the period I describe 
is somewhat interrupted and broken up by reason 
of the calamities of the State. Still a third crop of 
men began with the days of Claudius and Nero 
(for the second which came next after Plato has 
been commemorated and made clear to all). As 
for those unlucky Emperors who lasted for a year 
only, they are not worthy of record; I mean, for 
example, Galba, Vitellius, Otho, and, following them, 
Vespasian, Titus and those who ruled after these 
men; and no one must suppose that I pay serious 
attention to them. Anyhow, to speak cursorily and 
in brief, the tribe of the best philosophers lasted on 
even into the reign of Severus.1_ And surely this is 
part of the felicity that belongs to emperors, that 
in history the date which marks the superlative 
virtue of a philosopher is that which dates the 
superlative luck of an emperor.? Therefore let no 


2 4.e. the lives of philosophers are dated by the reigns of 
emperors. 
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e A @ b 4 4 ; > 43 ka : 
Nets OVTWS avaypapovTes TOUS xpovous, ad WV 
A a, “A 


ye lg vvarov ouvrekpunprscacbar n tapaAdaBety 
THY Mmpoonkovcay apxyyv, amo TovTwv eis TOV 
Adyov émPynodpcba. 


IlAwrivos Fv e€ Aiydrrou diAdcogos. To e€€ 
Aiydrrov vov ypaduv, Kal THY maTpioa mpoody ow. 

VKw® TavTHVY dvoudlovat: Kairou ye 6 Deonéows 
piAdcogos Ilopgupwos Tobro ovK dveyparpe, pabyris 
TE avrod yeyevjobas éywv, Kal |, guveaxorakevar 
TOV Biov & arravTa 7 TOV metorov ToUrou. ITAwrivov 
Oepuot Bwpoi viv, Kal ta BiBAio. ov povoy Tots 
TMETALOEVILEVOLS bud Xetpos b biép Tovs ITAarwrixods 
Adyous, aAAa Kal TO mond mos, eav Tt Tapa- 
Kovon Soyparu, €s avra Kdpmreta. tov Biov 
avTou mavra Tlopduvptos eSyveyKev, ws ovdeva 
oldv Te my m€ov elopepew* aAAd. Kat Toa TOV 
BiBXiwy éppnvedcas adrod Paiverar. avrToo be 
Tloppupiov Biov avéypapev Oude els, doa ye Kal 
mas eiSevar: dvadeyomevep dé ex TOV Sofevrewv 
Kara THY avayvwow onpeiwy To.adra baripye Ta 
wept avrov. 

Tlopdupiw Tupos pév Fv Trarpts, ) TPWTN Tov 
dpxatcav Dowixey mods, Kat Tra:répes de ovK 
donor. toxav dé Tis ‘mpoonkovons maielas, 
dvd TE edpape Toootrov Kal emedeuer, ws Aoyyivou 


456 yey Hv dxpoarys, Kal eKdaper TOV dddoKxaAov 


evTos ddiyou Xpovov. Aoyyivos d€ Kara Tov 


xXpovov eéxkeivov BiBAoB Hcy Ths nv epipuxos Kal 
qTepitatobv LovgEetov, Kat Kpivew ye Tovs maAatovs 


1 reévrwv Cobet suggests for dobévrwy. 
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one take it amiss if I, recording as I do the period 
for which it was possible for me to obtain evidence, 
or with which I could make an appropriate beginning, 
embark on my narrative at this point. 


PLotinus was a philosopher of Egyptian birth. 
But though I just now called him an Egyptian, I 
will add his native place also; Lyco they call it. 
Yet the divine philosopher Porphyry did not record 
this, though he said that he was his pupil and studied 
with him during the whole of his life, or the greater 
part of it. Altars in honour of Plotinus are still 
warm, and his books are in the hands of educated 
men, more so than the dialogues of Plato. Nay, even 
great numbers of the vulgar herd, though they in 
part fail to understand his doctrines, nevertheless 
are swayed by them. Porphyry set forth his whole 
life so fully that no one could bring forward more 
evidence. Moreover, he is known to have interpreted 
many of his books. But a life of Porphyry himself 
no one has written, so far as I know. However, from 
what I have gathered in my reading of the evidence 
that has been handed down, I have learned the 
following facts concerning him. 

Tyre was Porpnyry’s birthplace, the capital city 
of the ancient Phoenicians, and his ancestors were 
distinguished men. He was given a liberal education, 
and advanced so rapidly and made such progress 
that he became a pupil of Longinus, and in a short 
time was an ornament to his teacher. At that time 
Longinus was a living library and a walking museum ; 
and moreover he had been entrusted with the 
function of critic of the ancient writers, like many 
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emeTérpanto,! Kaldmep mpd éxetvov moddol twWes 
Erepot, Kal 6 ex Kapias Avovictos mavrwv apidn- 
Adtepos. MaddAyos Sé€ Kata riv Ldpwr addAw 6 
Tlopdupuos éxaXetro ‘ra mpdta (robro bé Suvara 
Baowréa Aéyew - TTopdiptov de adrov wvopace 
Aoyyivos, € és TO Baowtxov ris eabijros Trapadonjov 
WV mpoanyopiay anotpéias. map eéxeivw oF 
THY akpay émaBeveTo mrawWetav, YpappatiKts Te 
eis dixpov amdons, camp exeivos, a ucomEvoS Kal 
pyropucijs’ anv Goov ouK én exeivnv évevce, 
pirocopias ye trav eldos EKPATTOMLEVOS. Hy yap 
8 Aoyyivos paxp@ Tov TOTE avdpdiy Ta TavTa 
dpiotos, Kai ta@v BuBAiwy te avrot moAv mAnGos 
dhéeperar, kal To gepdpevov Oavydlerar. Kai et 
Tis KaTéyvw TWos THV madAadv, od Td So€acberv 
éxpdres TpOTEpov, GAN’ 4 Aoyyivou TAVTWS exparet 
Kpiots. ovtw Sé axbeis THv mpaTny madelav Kal 
bo mavTwv amoBAendpevos, Thy peyiorny “Papyy 
iSety emBupnoas, iva Kardoxn dua. codias THV 
modw, eed TAaXLOTA Eis avTHY adiKkeTO Kal TH 
peytorw TlAwrivw cuvidbey eis curtiav, mavrwv 
emeAdBero Tov dMwv, Kat mpoodlero épwv 
€avTov ekeivw. _ dKopeatois be ns maeias 
eupopovpevos Kal Tov Tmyaio exelvoy Kal 
TeGevaopevev Adywv, Xpovov pe Twa els THY 
aKpoaow Tipkecev, ws atros gnow, elra do Tob 
peyeDous Tav Aoywv vucchpuevos, 70 TE Opa Kat 
TO dvOpurtos elvar elonoe, Kal SuamAevoas eis 
LuKeAtay tov wopOuov Kat THY XdpuBouw, irep 
‘Odvcceds dvamAedoat déyerat, mod prev ovTeE 
idety dreuewev, ovtre avOpmimwv axotoa. dwvis 
1 éweréraxro Boissonade ; éwerérparro Cobet. 
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others before him, such as the most famous of them 
all, Dionysius of Caria. Porphyry’s name in the 
Syrian town was originally Malchus (this word 
means “king” ), but Longinus gave him the name of 
Porphyry, thus making it indicate the colour of 
imperial;attire.| With Longinus he attained to the 
highest culture, and like him advanced to a perfect 
knowledge of grammar and rhetoric, though he did 
not incline to that study exclusively, since he 
took on the impress from every type of philosophy. 
For Longinus was in all branches of study by far the 
most distinguished of the men of his time, and a 
great number of his books are in circulation and are 
greatly admired. Whenever any critic condemned 
some ancient author, his opinion did not win approval 
until the: verdict of Longinus wholly confirmed it. 
After Porphyry’s early education had thus been 
carried on and he was looked up to by all, he longed 
to see Rome, the mistress of the world, so that he 
might enchain the city by his wisdom. But directly 
he arrived there and became intimate with that 
great man Plotinus, he forgot all else and devoted 
himself wholly to him. And since with an insatiable - 
appetite he devoured his teaching and his original 
and inspired discourses, for some time he was content 
to be his pupil, as he himself says. Then overcome 
by the force of his teachings he conceived a hatred 
of his own body and of being human, and sailed to 
Sicily across the straits and Charybdis, along the 
route where Odysseus is said to have sailed ;? and 
he would not endure either to see a city or to hear 


1 i.e. purple ; for Porphyry’s account of this cf. his Life 
of Plotenus xvii. 
2 An echo of Thucydides iv. 24. 
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(odrw TO ) Aurrovpevov avTa@ } Kat 7)00,4evov dmeBero), 


ouvreivas dé € emt AwsBauov é €auTov (ro dé € €or. TOV 
Tpuaiy dcperrnpicov THS LuceAlas TO Tpos AuBony 
dva.retvov Kat opov), EKELTO KaTacTEevu Kal 
aTroKapTepOov, Tpopyy Te ov TpOGte|Levos, Kal 
dvO pure dAcetvuy maTOV. ovo" aAaocKomuny 6 
péyas elye IlAwrivos emi rovros, d.MAd Kar, 
TOOAS EMOPEVOS, 6 ow we ee we ee fj Tov a.ro- 
mepevyora vEeavioKov dvalnrav, emiruyxaver Keu- 
pevw, Kat Adywv TE _7pos avrov ndropnce THY 
puyny dvaxahoupeveoy a apr efimracban ® Too D ouparos 
péMovaay, Kat 70 odo, Eppwoev €s KATOXTY THhS 
puxiis. Kal 6 pev Eumrvous Te Wy Kat dvaviorato, 
6 d€ Tovs pndevras Adyous els BiBAtov karéGero 
TOV yeypappevwv. Trav dé dilooddwy Ta amdppnta 
Kadurrovrwy acageia, Kabarep tTHv TroinTav Tots 
pvbors, 6 Tlopdvpios 76 pdppaxov rijs capnvetas 
emawveoas Kat vamretpas yevodsevos, _Dmopynpa 
ypaipas eis Pods Tyayev. avros pev ouv emt THY 
‘Paunv erraviide, Kal ns mept Adyous etxeTo 
omrovdijs, wore Tapyet Kat eis TO Synpdovoy Kat 
emidergev’ 70 be Iloppupiov KA€os eis I]Awrivov 
maca ev ayopa, maca S€ Arbus avédepev. 6 pev 

1 airG Laurentianus, Boissonade ; aire Wright 

2 After éréuevos Laurentianus has a lacuna of about twelve 
letters, not indicated by Boissonade. Before 4 7év Lundstrém 


would supply 4 rapaurixa adr. 
3 itrracGa Boissonade ; é&larracdat Cobet. 





4 eee 202. 2 Ilhad x. 515. 
5 Eunapius quotes incorrectly the account of this incident 
iven b pe Neca himself in his Life of Plotinus xi. 113. 
hen lobinus found that he was contemplating suicide, he 
persuaded him that his depression was due to ill-health, and 
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the voice of man, thus putting away from himself 
both pain and pleasure, but kept on to Lilybaeum ; 
this is that one of Sicily’s three promontories that — 
stretches out and looks towards Libya. ‘There he 
lay groaning and mortifying the flesh, and he would 
take no nourishment and “avoided the path of 
men.’ + But great Plotinus “kept no vain watch” 2 
on these things, and either followed in his footsteps 
- or inquired for the youth who had fled, and so found 
him lying there; then he found abundance of words 
that recalled to life his soul, as it was just about to 
. speed forth from the body. Moreover he gave 
strength to his body so that it might contain his 
soul.3 

So Porphyry breathed again and arose, but Plotinus 
in one of the books‘ that he wrote, recorded the 
arguments then uttered by him. And while some 
philosophers hide their esoteric teachings in obscurity, 
as poets conceal theirs in myths,® Porphyry praised 
clear knowledge as a sovereign remedy, and since 
he had tasted it by experience he recorded this in 
writing and brought it to the light of day. 

Now Porphyry returned to Rome and continued 
to study philosophical disputation, so that he even 
appeared in public to make a display of his powers ; 
but every forum and every crowd attributed to 
Plotinus the credit of Porphyry’s renown. For 


sent him to Sicily to rest; Plotinus did not follow him, and 
later Porphyry returned to Rome, after the death of 
Plotinus. 

4 This is not extant. Eunapius may refer to the advice 
given by Plotinus, Enneads iii. 2, against succumbing to 
adversity, but possibly his source is a commentary on the 
Enneads by Porphyry himself, not now extant. 

5 Cf. Julian, Orations, v. 170, vii. 217 c. 
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yap IlAwrivos t@ te Ths buys ovpaviw Kai TH 
Aog@ Kat aivuypar oder TOV Adoyuy, Bapvs eddKet 
457 Kal Svo7jKoos” 6 be Iloppupws, @OmTrEp ‘Eppainn 
Tis oEipa Kal mpos avbpwrous emvevouoa, bua 
moukiAns radetas mavra els TO edyvwoToV Kat 
kabapcev é€jyyeAdev. adros pev odv dot (véos 
dé wy lows Tavra eypager, ws éouev ), emuTuxetv 
Xpyornpip pndevt THY Snpociwy: ev 5€ adt@ TH 
BuBrtcy KaTaypaget » kal pera Taira aAAa mpay- 
parevera moAAd, orrws xen tovTwr mrovetobar THY 
emriyueAerav. gyi dé Kai Saydviov Twa dvow aro 
Aovrpod twos exdidfar Kai éxBadciv' Kavoabay 
Todrov éAeyov ot emixdptor. 
Lupdoiryrat bev ovv, ws avTos dvaypager, 
co TWeES UITHPXOV, ‘Opryevns TE Kal “Apepvos 
"AxvAivos, Kat ouyypappara ye avTav Trept~ 
ei oa Adyos S€é adrav ovdé els: word yap To 
axv@npov, « Kal Ta doypara EXEL KaAds, Kat 
ETTUTPEXEL tots Xdyos. GAA” oO ye Iloppupuos 
emauvet TOUS dvSpas THs Seworntos, macav pev 
avros dvaTpexe Xdpw, povos Sé€ avadekvds Kat 
avaknpuTTwv TOV Siacxadov, ovdev mrabetas eldos 
mapaNeourrs. core yoov dmopijcas Kal’ éavrov 
Kal Gavpdcan, Ti mietov € €OTL TOV eorovdacpevw 
mMOTEpov TA Eis VANY PYTOpLKTV TElvovTA, 7) TA ELS 


———— 


1 Ihad viii. 19. ‘The golden chain there described sym- 
bolized for the Neo- Piatonists the succession of the 
philosophers of their school as in Marinus, ae of Proclus 
xxvi. 53, though here Euna op strangely applies it to one 
philosopher : cf. Eunapius, Fragments of History, xxii. 71. 

2 Dr. G. A. Barton suggests that this word may be the 
Syriac Kenestha, which means both ‘‘cleansing” and 
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Plotinus, because of the celestial quality of his soul 
and the oblique and enigmatic character of his 
discourses, seemed austere and hard to listen to. 
But Porphyry, like a chain of Hermes let down to 
mortals,| by reason of his many-sided culture 
expounded all subjects so as to be clear and easy 
of comprehension. He himself says (but perhaps 
as seems likely he wrote this while he was still 
young), that he was granted an oracle different 
from the vulgar sort; and in the same book he 
wrote it down, and then went on to expound at 
considerable length how men ought to pay attention 
to these oracles. And he says too that he cast out 
and expelled some sort of daemon from a certain 
bath; the inhabitants called this daemon Kausatha.? 

As he himself records, he had for fellow-disciples 
certain very famous men, Origen, Amerius, and 
Aquilinus,® whose writings are still preserved, though 
not one of their discourses ; for though their doctrines 
are admirable, their style is wholly unpleasing, and 
it pervades their discourses. Nevertheless Porphyry 
praises these men for their oratorical talent, though 
he himself runs through the whole scale of charm, 
and alone advertises and celebrates his teacher, in- 
asmuch as there was no branch of learning that he 
neglected. One may well be at a loss and wonder 
within oneself which branch he studied more than 
another; whether it was that which concerns the 
subject matter of rhetoric, or that which tends to 


“filth”; in any case the incident probably occurred in 
Syria rather than at Rome. 

3% Porphyry, Life of Plotinus, xvi., does not call him a 
fellow-disciple, but says he was a Christian Gnostic who led 
others astray by his doctrines. The Origen here mentioned 
is not the famous Christian teacher. 
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Ypapparuchy dxpiBevav PepovTa, } ooa Tov 
appar TpTyTaL, 7 éc0 veve mpos yEeweTpiay, 
7) ooa TOS povaucny p peter. Ta de els prdoaogiay, 
ovde TA TEpt Adyou Kkatadnmrov,. ovTe TO 7OuKOVv 
epucrov Acye To 5€ pvaucov Kat Oeoupyov tederais 
apeioOu Kat pvornpios: ovTW TrOVTOMLyes T™pos 
dmacay GpeTHV © avip avros xphud Te yéyovev. 
Kat to KdANos adtot tav Adywv Oavpdoeey av 
Tis pGAAov 7 Ta Séypata aept TobTO aTrovddlwy, 
Kal mod avd To. Soypara 6 mhéov eis avTa amLowy 
q TH Svvapuy Tod Adyou.* vapors TE _Opudjoas 
paiverar, Kal mpos MapxeAAav ye avtod yuvaixa 
yEvoperny BiBAtov peperat, "Vv gow dyayecbar 
Kat Tadra odcay TeVvTE pnrépa TEKVOUV, ovx wa 
matoas €€ avris mowjontat, aA’ tva ot yeyovores 
maelas TUXwow" ex didrov yap jv advrod rH 
yuvauct Ta TEKVO mpotrapgtarra. patverar dé agd- 
uxdpevos eis vipas Bafv- srodAas yotiv Tois 707 
mporrempayparevjevois BiBAtous Bewpias évavTias 
Katéhure, mept Ov ovK EoTwW eTEpov tt do€alew,® 7 
GTi tpotwy eTEpa eddgacev. ev ‘Papin 5é A€yerar 
pernMaxevar tov Biov. 

ard, TOUTOUS | cav Tous Xpovous Kal TOV 
pyTopucey ot év4 AGjyjot mpoeoTasres Iladdds 
TE KQL “Av8popaxos € €x Lupias. tous 5é xpdvous és 
TadXinvov te® kai KAavdvov axpalew * ovveBawer, 


1 After xaradnrrév Bidez would read ofre 7d 7Ocxdv éeduxrdv 
rove 5 ; Boissonade rév olxetov . . . Adyov. 
2 I give Cobet’s reconstruction of a very corrupt passage : 
Boissonade Aéywv dy ris waiddov } ra Sbyuara, wdéov. 
3 For doédtecy Cumont suggests elkdfev. 
4 éx’ Boissonade ; év Wyttenbach. 
5 6¢ Laurentianus, Boissonade; ve Bidez. 
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precise accuracy in grammar, or that which depends 
on numbers, or inclines to geometry, or leans to 
music. As for philosophy, I cannot describe in words 
his genius for discourse, or for moral philosophy. As 
for natural philosophy and the art of divination, let 
that be left to sacred rites and mysteries.. So true is 
it that the man was a being who combined in himself 
all the talents for every sort of excellence. One who 
cares most for this would naturally praise the beauty 
of the style of his discourse more than his doctrines, 
or again would prefer his doctrines, if one paid closer 
attention to these than to the force of his oratory. 
It seems that he entered the married state, and a 
book of his is extant addressed to his wife Marcella ; 
he says that he married her, although she was 
already the mother of five! children, and this was 
not that he might have children by her, but that 
those she had might be educated ; for the father of _ 
his wife’s children had been a friend of his own. It 
seems that he attained to an advanced old age. 
At any rate he left behind him many speculations 
that conflict with the books that he had previously 
published ; with regard to which we can only suppose 
that he changed his opinions as he grew older. He 
is said to have departed this life in Rome. 

At this time those who were most distinguished 
for rhetoric at Athens were Paulus and the Syrian 
Andromachus. But Porphyry actually was at the 
height of his powers as late as the time of Gallienus, 


1 Marcella had five daughters and two sons. 


6 elxdgew Laurentianus, Diels defends; BiBdfew Otto- 
bonianus, Boissonade; dxpdfew Wyttenbach; mpopiBdter 
Busse. 
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Tdaerov Té Kal AdpyAavey kal II poBov, Kal” ovs 
ip Kat b AeSvarmos 6 6 THY XpovuKTY ioroptav ovyyparpas, 
avnp amaons madelas te Kai Suvdpews AoyiKhs 
avamAews. 

Mera tovrouvs dvouacrdtaros émuyiverar didAd- 
copos “TdpBrrxos, és hv kal KaTa yévos pep 
émupavijs Kal Toy aBpa@v Kai Tav evdaypoveny: 
marpis dé hv avT@ Xahkis- Kara, tHv Koidnv 
Lupiay * Tpocayopevoevnv €or 7 76s. odros 
"AvatoNiw To pera Ilopdupuwv ra Sevrepa 
depoperyp ovyyevopevos, moAU ye emedurxe Kal 

458 €ls dkpov diAoccodias jAacev* elra per’ "AvaroAvov 
oppupiw mpoobets Eeavrov, ouK éorw 6 Tt Kat 
Iloppupiou SujnveyKer, mv ogov Kara, THY ouv- 
Onrny Kal Svvapuy Tob Acyou. ovTe yap eis 
adpodirny avrod Kal ydpw To, Aeyopeva BéBarrat, 
ovTE €xeEL Aeuxoryrd Twa Kat T@ Kalap@ Kadhu- 
mitetar’ ov pany ovde doagy mavTehGs Tuyxavet, 
ovoe Kara _ Ty \e w TapTHLEva., GAN’ womep 
édeye qept Bevoxparovs ) IlAdrwv, Tats ‘Eppaixat ts 
ov TeBurar Xdpiow. ovKouv KaTEXEL ° TOV aKpoaTny 
Kal yonrever mpos Thy dvdyvwow, adn’ arroorpepeu 
Kat dmroxvaiewy Ty dcony EouKev. Sucaroovvny 
dé doxyjoas, ednKolas eTUXeE Gedy tooavrns, Wore 
TAROos pev Hoav of optrodrtes, mravrax obey dé 
epoitwy ot tradelas émOupotvres: hv 5é ev adrots 


1 Luplav Cobet adds. 
2 Axuacev Boissonade; f#rAacev Cobet. 


1 We have a few fragments of the Universal History of 
Dexippus, which came down to Probus a.n. 269 and was 
continued by Eunapius ; he was a famous general who when 
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Claudius, Tacitus, Aurelian, and Probus. In those 
days there lived also Dexippus,! who composed 
historical annals, a man overflowing with erudition 
and logical power. 

After these men comes a very celebrated philo- 
sopher, IamsiicHus, who was of illustrious ancestry 
and belonged to an opulent and prosperous family. 
His birthplace was Chalcis, a city in the region 
called Coele Syria.2 As a pupil of Anatolius, who 
ranks next after Porphyry, he made great progress 
and attained to the highest distinction in philosophy. 
Then leaving Anatolius he attached himself to 
Porphyry, and in no respect was he inferior to 
Porphyry except in harmonious structure and force 
of style. For his utterances are not imbued with 
charm and grace, they are not lucid, and they lack 
the beauty of simplicity. Nevertheless they are not 
altogether obscure, nor have they faults of diction, 
but as Plato used to say of Xenocrates, “he has not 
sacrificed to the Graces” of Hermes.’ Therefore 
he does not hold and enchant the reader into con- 
tinuing to read, but is more likely to repel him and 
irritate his ears. But because he practised justice 
he gained an easy access to the ears of the gods; so 
much so that he had a multitude of disciples, and 
those who desired learning flocked to him from all 
parts. And it is hard to decide who among them 


the Goths occupied Athens in 267 collected a small force 
and inflicted severe losses on the invaders. 

2 The district between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon was 
called ‘* Syria in the Hollow.” 

3 Quoted from Diogenes Laertius iv. 6, or more probably 
from Plutarch, Conjugal Precepts 141 ¥. Eunapius adds the 
words ‘‘of Hermes” to the original passage ; Hermes was 
the god of eloquence. 
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To KadAMoTov SvoKxpitov. Lwratpos yap hv 6 é€x 
Lupias, avyp e«imety re Kal ypdiar Sewdraros, 
Sods re kat Evord@tos éx Karmadoxias, ék 
dé Tis. ‘EAAd80s Oddwpos te kat Evdpdovs, of 
Kar’ aperhnv UirEpeXOVTES, dMow TE mibos, ov 
Todd Aeuropevor Kara, THY ev Adyous Suvapw, 
WOTE Gavpacrov hv OTe aot em7pKet: Kal yap 
v pos dmravras adbovos. oAtya, peev ovv _ Xwpis 
Tov eTaipwy Kal opidnray € ETPATTEV ep’ éavrod, 
TO Oeiov Ge alouevos: Ta d€ mActora Tots éTaipors 
ot Thv pev Siattay wy evKoAos Kal apyaios, 
€ Tra.pa. TOTOV opdcg, TOUS mapovTas Ka0- 
1 Oi kal SvarrysmrAds WOTTEp vexTapos. ot dé, 
GAnKTIS € exovres Kai d.KxopeoTws THS amoAavoews, 
HveixAouy avrg auvex as, Kat TpooTnadpevot ve 
TOUS agious Adyou, mpos avrov épacxov: Ti 
d7Ta jeovos, 7H) bdonane Jevorare, Ka?’ éaurov 
Twa, mparress, ov peradidovs Tis TeAewrépas 
codgias Ties KaiTou ye expeperar mpos meas 
oyos bo TOV ov dvSparrddwv, Ws edxouevos 
rots Deots perewpiln ev dro Ths yas m)éov 
déxa myxeis eikalecbar: To odpa S€ cot Kal 7 
eons els xpvooedés TL Kaos dpeiBeran, mavo- 
pevy Se THs edxhs oad TE yiverau TQ} mptv 
edxeoIor Opowov, Kal kateAday ent THS yHs THY 
m™pos Nuas Tou ovvovotav.” ov Tt pdAa yeAaceiwv, 
1 xal rg Boissonade; xat Cobet deletes. 





1 This is the elder Sopater who was put to death by 
Constantine ; his son and namesake was a correspondent of 
Libanius and a friend of the Emperor Julian. 

* Theodorus of Asine wrote a commentary on the Timaeus 
of Plato; it is possible that he is to be identified with the 
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was the most distinguished, for Sopater} the Syrian 
was of their number, a man who was most eloquent 
both in his speeches and writings; and Aedesius 
and Eustathius from Cappadocia; while from Greece 
came Theodorus? and Euphrasius, men of superlative 
virtue, and a crowd of other men not inferior in 
their powers of oratory, so that it seemed mar- 
vellous that he could satisfy them all; and indeed 
in his devotion to them all he never spared himself. 
Occasionally, however, he did perform certain rites 
alone, apart from his friends and disciples, when 
he worshipped the Divine Being. But for the most 
part he conversed with his pupils and was unexact- 
ing in his mode of life and of an ancient simplicity. 
As they drank their wine he used to charm those 
present by his conversation and filled them as with 
nectar. And they never ceased to desire this 
pleasure and never could have too much of it, so 
that they mever gave him any peace; and they ap- 
pointed the most eloquent among them to represent 
them, and asked: “O master, most inspired, why do 
you thus occupy yourself in solitude, instead of 
sharing with us your more perfect wisdom? Never- 
theless a rumour has reached us through your slaves 
that when you pray to the gods you soar aloft from 
the earth more than ten cubits to all appearance ; 8 
that your body and your garments change to a 
beautiful golden hue; and presently when your 
prayer is ended your body becomes as it was before 
you prayed, and then you come down to earth and 
associate with us.” Iamblichus was not at all inclined 
Theodorus who in a letter of Julian (Papadopulos 4*) is said 
to have attacked the doctrines of Iamblichus. 

3 Cf. Philostratus, Life of Apollonius iii. 15, where the 
same powers of levitation are ascribed to the Brahmans. | 
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éyéAacev emt Tovrous Tois Adyots Tau Brixos. 
aN’ etry m™pos avrous, ws “6 pe omarnoas 
dpas ovK hv axapis, Taira, be oux ovTws €xeL: 
rot Aowrod bé ovdev xwpis Dpav menpagera.” 
TOLavTE emedeigaro" eis dé Tov Taira ypapovra 
HAVE trapa tod SdacxddAov Xpvoavbiov tot éx 
Ldpdewy. éxetvos dé iy Aideciou padnris, Aie- 
atos bé ava Tous mparrous tod “lapBAtyou, Kat 
Tov TadTa Tmpos QuToV elpn koto. edeyev ovv 
émidei£ers avrov peydAas THS DevdrnTos yeyevjobac 
Taabe. T}Avos prev ehépero _™pos tot. Aé€ovros 
Opa » WviKa cuvavareNe 7@ kahoupevep Kuri, 
Kat Guoias Kalpos Hv: Y de EUTPETUGTO év Twe TOV 
éxetvou ‘mpoacteiuv. Ws b€ Ta TavTa elye KaAds, 
kai! emt TH mohw bréoTpepor, Badnv . Kab oxolaiws 
mpoiovres* kai yap diarekts ty avrois mept deav 
TH Ovcia mpémovea: Tov voiv emoTyoas 6 “ldp- 
BAixos perage diadeyopevos, Gorrep fimoxoreis 
459 THY puviy, al TA Oppara. els THY yiv arpepilovra 
Xpovov Twa €peloas, avd Te eBreev' eis Tovs 
Eraipous, Kal 7pos avrovs 6feBonoev- * ddAnv 
ddov mropevapeBa: verpos yap evred0ev evayyxos 
TOpAKEKOMLOTAL. Oo pev ody tadra eimuv, aNAqy 
eBadule Kal Ts epaivero kalapwrépa, Kat ouv 
avrg Tues dréatpegov, Gaots TO KataAetrrew TOV 
Si8doxadov aioxuvns dfvov edogev- ot dé metous 


€ 


Kal diAoverxorepo. THY éraipwrv, ev ols Kai 6 


1 xal Wyttenbach adds. 





1 An echo of Plato, Phaedo 648. 
2 This seems to imitate Plutarch, On the Familiar Spirit 
of Socrates 580. | 
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to laughter, but he laughed at these remarks.! And 
he answered them thus: “He who thus deluded 
you was a witty fellow; but the facts are otherwise. 
For the future however you shall be present at all 
that goes on.” This was the sort of display that he 
made; and the report of it reached the author of 
this work from his teacher Chrysanthius of Sardis. 
He was a pupil of Aedesius, and Aedesius was one 
of the leading disciples of Iamblichus, and one of 
those who spoke to him as I have said. He said 
that there occurred the following sure manifesta- 
tions of his divine nature. The sun was travelling 
towards the limits of. the Lion at the time when it 
rises along with the constellation called the Dog. 
It was the hour for sacrifice, and this had been made 
ready in one of the suburban villas belonging to 
Iamblichus. Presently when the rites had been 
duly performed and they were returning to the city, 
walking slowly and at their leisure,—for indeed their 
conversation was about the gods as was in keeping 
with the sacrifice—suddenly Iamblichus even while 
conversing was lost in thought, as though his voice 
were cut off, and for some moments he fixed his 
eyes steadily on the ground? and then looked 
up at his friends and called to them in a loud 
voice: “Let us go by another road, for a dead 
body has lately been carried along this way.” 
After saying this he turned into another road which 
seemed to be less impure,? and some of them turned 
aside with him, who thought it was a shame to 
desert their teacher. But the greater number 
and the more obstinate of his disciples, among 


3 It was a Pythagorean doctrine that a funeral con- 
taminates the bystander. 
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Aidéovos Fr, Eweway avrob, TO mpayy.c. emt Tepareiav 
Pépovres, Kal TOV Edeyxov oi aomep KUuves dvixvevovres. 
Kat pera! puuxpov eémavynecav ot Oaxpavres TOV 
TeTeNevTyNKOTA” ot be ovoe ovTWS améornoay, 
aAN’ mparjcay et Tabryy elev TrapeAnAvOores THY 
oddv: ot dé, “dvayxaiov fv-” édacav’ aAAnv 
yap ovK few? 

"Exe 5€ rovrou Jewdéeorepov cuvepapripovy, ws 
evoxAotev avr@ TroAAdxrs, puuxpov totro elvas 
ddcKovtes kal dadpioews tows Tov | TAcoverTnuc., 
BovAcobax be Sudzretpay AaBeiv éTépou peiLovos: 
6 d€ mpos adrous “ GAN’ ovK em é€ epot ye TobTo” 
éXeyev, “aAd’ Grav Kaipos 7,” pera 5€é xpdvov 
Twa ddgav avrots emi Ta T'déapa- Deppa dé €ort 
Aoutpa Ths Lupias, Tov ye KaTa THY ‘Paopoieny 
ev Batais devrepa, éxetvous dé ouK éorw érepa 
mapapdAAccOat: mopevovrat 5é Kata Tv wpav® 
rou éTous. 6 pev étuyyave Aovpevos, of 5€ auv- 
eAotvTo, Kal TEpt THY avTav éveKevTo. pedidoas 
dé 6 “lapPAuxos, “aAX’ ovK edoeBes pev,” egy 
“ rabra émdetkvucbar, v pay d€ € eveka mempagerar.” 
tdv Oepuady xpyvav Svo, Tas ev piKpotépas, TAY 
de wy xapleoTépas, éxeAevoev exrruvOdvectar 
Tovs OputAntas Tapa Tov emixwupieav OTws €K 
qaAa.od mpocwvop.alovro. ot dé 7d mpooraxbey 
émiteAdoavres, “‘aAXN’ ovK eoTe ye mpddacis’” 
elzov, “GAN avrn pev “Epws «xadetra, TH 
mapaxeevn Sé “Avrépws dvoua.” 6 5é edOds 


1 xara Boissonade ; pera Cobet. 

2 tpacav Exew Boissonade ; €gacav’ d\Anv. . . Execv Cobet. 

3 After dpa». Cobet deletes els ra T'45apa ‘retained by 
Boissonade. 
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whom was Aedesius, stayed where they were, 
ascribing the occurrence to a portent and scenting 
like hounds for the proof! And very soon those 
who had buried the dead man came back. But 
even so the disciples did not desist but inquired 
whether they had passed along this road. “We 
had to,” they replied, for there was no other road. 

But they testified also to a still more marvellous 
incident. When they kept pestering Iamblichus 
and saying that this that I have just related was 
a trifle, and perhaps due to a superior sense of 
smell, and that they wished to test him in some- 
thing more important, his reply to them was: 
* Nay, that does not rest with me, but wait for the 
appointed hour.’ Some time after, they decided 
to go to Gadara, a place which has warm baths 
in Syria, inferior only to those at Baiae in Italy, 
with which no other baths can be compared.’ 
So they set out in the summer season. Now 
he happened to be bathing and the others 
were bathing with him, and they were using the 
_ same insistence, whereupon [amblichus smiled and 
said: “It is irreverent to the gods to give you 
this demonstration, but for your sakes it shall be 
done.” There were two hot springs smaller than the 
others but prettier, and he bade his disciples ask 
the natives of the place by what names they used 
to be called in former times. When they had done 
his bidding they said: “There is no pretence about 
it, this spring is called Eros, and the name of the 
one next to it is Anteros.’’ He at once touched the 

1 A favourite Platonic simile, frequently echoed by the 
sophists. , 

2 Cf. Horace, Epistles i, 1. 85 ‘‘nullus in orbe locus Baiis 
praelucet amoenis.” 
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emupavoas Tob v8aros (erdyyave Sé Kal emt Tis 
Kpymidos Kara THY vrrepkAvow kaOjevos ), Kal 
paxéa tive, mpogeumreiv, e€exaAecev Garo THS 
Kpnvns Karudey qTa.olov. AeuKov hv 70 mrauStov 
Kal petpiws evpéeyebes, Kal _xpuaoebeis abr 
Kopat Kai! ra peTadpeva Kal Ta OTEpva TreEpLE- 
ortABov, Kai GAov egret Aovopévw Te Kai AcAovpevw. 
KatamAayevroy b€ Tov eraipw, “ émi THY €xo- 
perny ” ele “ Kpivyv turer, ‘ Kal Hyetro amuwy, 
Kat ovvvous hv. elta KaKet Ta aura, Spaoas, 
eLexdAecev éetepov “EKpwra T@ mpotépw mapa- 
mAjowv amavra, mAiv Goov ai Kdpwar peAdvrepat 
+ Te Kai HAWWoat KaTeKeyuVTO. Kal TEpteTAEKETO ye 
Gudorepa avT@ Ta madia, Kai, Ka0dmep yvyciov 
Twos maTpos exdvvra,” mepeixyero. 6 Sé exeivd 
Te tals olKetars amédwKxe An€eor, Kai, oeBalo- 
peveov TOV ETAipwr, egret Aovedpevos. ovdev 
pera Tobro elirncev n TOV optAnTrdv mn dus, 
a.NAd. a6 Tov pavevrwy Sevyparwv, womep om 
dppyKkrov % purijpos etAKovTo, Kal mao emiorevor. 
ed€yero d€ Kat tapadofdtepa Kai Tepatwod€oTepa,, 
eyw dé TovTwv dveypapov ovdev, aodadepov Tt Kat 
460 Jeopces mpayya TYOUpEVOS eis ovyypapiy oTd- 
oyLov Kai _mremnyviay emrevadyew dcony duehOap- 
pévnv Kat peovcay. GAAG Kal Tatra ypadw 
dedoxers a aKonV ovoay, any 6 doaye EmrOpLat avopdou, 
ol, Tots GAAots amorotvres, Tpos THY TOD pavevros 
atcOyow cuvexdudOnoav. ovdeis 5€ adrod Trav 
éraipwy aveypayev, 60a ye nds eidévat’ tobiTo 
1 After xéuac Cobet adds xai. 
2 éupivra Laurentianus; Cobet and Wyttenbach would 


restore, but the genitive is against this. 
3 dpphrov Boissonade ; dppijxrov Cobet. 
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water with his hand—he happened to be sitting on 
the ledge of the spring where the overflow runs 
off—and uttering a brief summons! he called forth 
a boy from the depth of the spring. He was white- 
skinned and of medium height, his locks were 
golden and his back and breast shone; and he 
exactly resembled one who was bathing or had 
just bathed. His disciples were overwhelmed with 
amazement, but Iamblichus said, “Let us go to the 
next spring,’ and he rose and led the way, with 
a thoughtful air. Then he went through the same 
performance there also, and summoned another Eros 
like the first in all respects, except that his hair 
was darker and fell loose in the sun. Both the boys 
embraced Iamblichus and clung to him as though 
he were genuinely their father. He restored them 
to their proper places and went away after his bath, 
reverenced by his pupils. After this the crowd of 
his disciples sought no further evidence, but believed 
everything from the proofs that had been revealed 
to them, and hung on to him as though by an un- 
breakable chain. Even more astonishing and mar- 
vellous things were related of him, but I wrote 
down none of these since I thought it a hazardous 
and sacrilegious thing to introduce a spurious and 
fluid tradition into a stable and well-founded narrative. 
Nay even this I record not without hesitation, as 
being mere hearsay, except that I follow the lead of 
men who, though they distrusted other signs, were 
converted by the experience of the actual revelation. 
Yet no one-of his followers recorded it, as far as I 


1 No doubt a magic formula. Note the use of dpayv below, 
a verb regularly used for magic rites. For the fable of Eros 
and Anteros cf. Themistius 304 n. 
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dé elzrov pHeTpiws, Aiéeciou pioavros pare avTov 
yeypapevat, pare ov Twa TeToAUnKEevan. 

Kara TOUS Tap Batyou Kaupovs Hv Kal 6 Stadexri- 
KW@TATOS “Advnws, és ETUXE ev owparos puLKpo- 
TATOV, Kal TO O@pa Tuypaiov TmapeBatvev éAdXLoTOV, 
exwdvveve 5€ Kal TO dawopevov oda Puy Kai 
voids elvat: ottw To Pbeipduevov ovK émédwxev 
ets péyeDos, damavn bev eis TO GeoeWeorepov. 
wamep ov Oo péyas TlAdrwy gyot Ta Oeta owpaTo, 
TO avdraAw éxew éyKeteva Tais puxais, ovTws 
av Tis eimo. KaKkeivov euBe nKevan TH poxiy Kat 
ouvexecfar Kal Kpatetabas Tapa 11 rou KpeiTTovos. 
Cndwras prev obv elye ToNous 6 ‘Advrws, adn’ 7 
maisevats Av péxpt guvovatas povns, BiBAiov 32 
mpoepepev ovde els: WOTE pdra dopevws mpos 
TOV “TdpBarcxov dméTpexov, WS EK Tnyns vTEp- 
Bdvlovons, ov pevovons Kal’ éavtyv, euhopy- 
qopevor. Kara be To KAéos ap ty avg opevov 
dua,” Kal auveruxev more aNAjAots 7) ouvnvTngav 
WOTTEp dorépes, kal mreprexabéabn ye avrovs 
Géarpov olov etxacar preydAou jrovaeiov. "Tap- 
Brixou d€ TO emepwrT Divar padov drropeivavros 
TO emepwT Gv, 6 “Addmuos Tape, macav vmdvotav 
ageis 6 adtacay diidcogov epwryncw, Tot bé Dedtpov 
YEVOMEVOS, “* Hise _ bot, prrdooge,” mpos avrov 
eon “6 mAovavos 7 dduxos 7  adiKou KAnpovopos, 

¥ 


vat 7) ov; TovTwy yap pécov ovdev.” 6 dé THY 


1 4 wapd Boissonade ; mapa eiiciaee 
2 &yw Boissonade ; Spa Wyttenbach. 


1 This seems to be a rather confused reference to Timaeus 
36 where the world-soul is said to envelop the body of the 
universe. 
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know. And this I say with good reason, since 
Aedesius himself asserted that he had not written 
about it, nor had any other ventured to do so. 

At the same time as Iamblichus, lived Atyptus, 
who was especially skilled in dialectic. He was of 
very small stature and his body was very little larger 
than a pigmy’s, but even the body that he seemed 
to have was really all soul and intelligence ; to such 
a degree did the corruptible element in him fail to 
increase, since it was absorbed into his diviner nature. 
Therefore, just as the great Plato says,! that in con- 
tradistinction to human bodies, divine bodies dwell 
within souls, thus also of him one might say that he 
had migrated into a soul, and that he was confined 
and dominated there by some supernatural power. 
Now Alypius had many followers, but his teaching was 
limited to conversation, and no one ever published a 
book by him. On this account they very eagerly 
betook themselves to Iamblichus, to fill themselves 
full as though from a spring that bubbles over and 
does not stay within its limits. Now as the renown 
of both men increased and kept pace they en- 
countered one another by chance or met in their 
courses like planets, and round them in a circle sat an 
audience as though in some great seat of the Muses. 
Now Iamblichus was waiting to have questions put 
to him rather than to ask them, but Alypius, contrary 
to all expectation, postponed all questioning about 
philosophy and giving himself up to making an effect 
with his audience? said to Iamblichus: “Tell me, 
philosopher, is a rich man either unjust or the heir of 
the unjust, yesorno? For there is no middle course.” 


2 Perhaps an echo of Plato, Symposium 194 zn. 
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mAnynv Tod Adyou puojoas, “ Gdr’ odx obdros yes 
Eby ° Gavpaoiitare TavT OV avdpav, 6 TpoTros 
THs TPETEPAS Siahegews, El TH TL TEpUTTOV éore 
Kara Ta exTOs, GN ef te mAcovdle. Kata THY 


: A 99 ~ 
oixetay dperhy diAocddw Kai mpérrovoav.” Tatra 
Ul 


eimwv amEexwpynoe, Kal, Svavaordvros, ouK iy 
avMoyos. ameAOwv 5é Kal yevopevos éf’ eavrod, 


A 
kal Thy o€vrnta, Javpdoas, moAAaKis TE dig 


auveTuxev avT@, Kal ovtws wvwrepnyao8n Tov 
avipa Tis dxptBelas Kai auvecews, wore Kal 
ameABovros Biov ouveypaipe. Kat evéervxev 6 Tatra 
ypapev Tots VEypaypevors: TO YEypappeva dé 
u7r0 THs avvOnKns épedasvero, Kal végos auro ts 
emétpexe Bab’, ov re du dodgevav TOV YEevopevwy, 
aAAa didackahucov elye tov *Aduziov Adyov 
papov Twa, Kat Svard£ewv ov mpoohy pvny 
Adyov exovoay. darodnutas Te €is THY ‘Pabpny 
eppate 70 BiBXriov, als ovre aitia 7 oof, ovre 
TO Ths uxis evedaivero } peyeos. GAN’ Gre pev 
eizovto roAAot TeOntroTes Tov avdopa mrapady- 
Aobrar: 6 te be elrev 7 expagev dEtodoyor, ovK 
emupaiverac: GAN’ €ouxev 6 Davpdovos ‘Tappa txOs 
TabTOV memrovOevar Tois ypagixois, ob ,Tovs ev 
cpa ypadorres, orav Xaptoacbai Tt Tap’ é€auTov 


_ els THY ypagdnv BovdnOador, TO may eldos Tijs 


jt 


Opowwmaews La, Geipovow, wore csc. Te TOU 
TmapadelywaTos TpaprnKeva Kat Tod KxaMovs. 
ovTW Kaxetvos €rrauveoar mpoeAdpevos 81a. THY 
dA7 Berar, TO pev péyelos éudaiver TOY Kab 
€autov ev tots Stxaorypiots KoAdcewv Kal aru- 


> #7 A > A 
xXnpdrwv, aitias 5é emi rovTos 7) mpoddces ovre 


1 guvepalvero Boissonade ; évedalvero Cobet. 
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Iamblichus disliked the catch in the question and re- 
plied, “ Nay, most admired of men, this is not our 
method,.to discuss anyone who more than other men 
possesses external things, but rather only one who 
excels in the virtue that is peculiar and appropriate to 
a philosopher.” So saying he went away, and after 
he had risen the meeting broke up. But after he had 
left them and collected his thoughts, he admired the 
acuteness of the question, and often met Alypius 
privately ; and he was so profoundly impressed by 
the subtlety and sagacity of the man, that when he 
died he wrote his biography. Indeed the author of 
this work once saw the book. The narrative was 
obscured by its style and it was hidden by a thick 
cloud, though not because of any lack of clearness 
in the subject matter, for his authority was 4 long 
discourse of Alypius ; moreover, there was no mention 
of discourses that maintained an argument. The book 
told of journeys to Rome for which no reason was 
given, and it did not make manifest the greatness of 
his soul on those occasions, and though he insinuates 
that Alypius had many admiring followers it is not 
shown that he either did or said anything remarkable. 
No, the renowned Iamblichus seems to have made 
the same error as painters who are painting youths’ 
in their bloom and wish to add to the painting some 
charm of their own invention, whereby they destroy 
the whole character of the likeness, so that they 
fail to achieve either a resemblance or the beauty at 
which they aim. So it was with Iamblichus when he 
set out to praise by telling the exact truth; for 
though he clearly shows how severe were the punish- 
ments and sufferings in the law courts in his day, yet 
the causes of these things and their purposes he was 
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meducws e€nyetaba: modurux@s, ovTE mrpoeAdpevos, 
TOV TavTA xapaKTHpa ouvexee TOU Biov, ports 
tobro Katadimwy tots dvdopxotc: EvAAaPeiv, 
ore TOV dv8pa eJatvuale, Kal Svagepovrws avrot 
THY TE Tapa To. Sewa Kaprepiav Kal TO avexmAnkrov, 
THhv TE eV tois Adyous ogurn Ta Kal ToAuay * KarT- 
eaeBalero. g Dretavdpelas Oe odros Hv. Kat 
7a pev eis “ANmoy Tatra. Kal erehevra ve ev 
’ArcEavdpeta. ynpa.cs, “TdpBrrxos Te én avTa, 
moh\as pitas TE Kal myas pirocogias agels. 
TavTNS 6 Taira ypadwy Tis | popas EvTUYNOEV. 
GAAot pev yap aaxod TOV Eipnievwn dutAnTar 
duexptOnoay eis aracav THY wpaikny émuKpareay: 
Aidégus 8¢ Karé)ape to Muouov Ilépyapov. 
"Exdexerat be Thy "Tap Brjixou d.arpipiy Kal 
OptAiay és Tovs eTatpous Ai€éaws 6 ék Karra- 
doxias. Hv bé TOV Ev yeyovorwy els axpov, 
mobros be ovy vIn TO yevet TroAvs, Kai 6 ve 
TaTIp avrov exrrépuas € emt mavdelav Xpypariorucny 
€K Kammodoxias emt THY dda, elra, EKOEXO- 
peevos, ws Onoavpov emi TH Tradl. etprjowy, ered) 
TOTE, émraveABovros, gulocogoivra 7 jo8ero, THs 
“olxias Ws axpetov amndAavve. Kal exdudkwy “ri 
yap” épy es Pprrocogia woeret;” 6 dé vrooTpadets 
“ov pupa, maTEp, epn, : TaTepa Kal Sudxovra 
qpooKuvelv. Kal tobro aKxovoas 6 TaTip, avd 
te éxadéoaTo Tov maida, Kat to 700s eGavpwace. 
Kal GAov émdovs éeavrov aveOnke pépwv és TH rt 


1 TomAY Boissonade ; réApav Wyttenbach. 
2 apooxuvav Boissonade ; mpoocxuvetv Wyttenbach. 


1 A similar story is told of an unnamed youth by Aelian, 
Frag. 1038, and it may be imitated here by Eunapius. 
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neither fitted by nature to expound like one versed 
in politics, nor was that his purpose; hence he con- 
fused the whole outline and significance of the man’s 
life, and he hardly even left it open to the most keen- 
sighted to grasp the fact that he admired Alypius, 
and above all reverenced his fortitude and constancy 
amid dangers, and the keenness and daring of his 
style in his discourses. Alypius was by birth an 
Alexandrian. This is all I have to say about him. 
He died an old man, in Alexandria, and after him 
died lamblichus after putting forth many roots and 
springs of philosophy. The author of this narrative 
had the good fortune to: benefit by the crop that 
sprang therefrom. For others of his disciples who 
have been mentioned were scattered in all directions 
over the whole Roman Empire, but Aedesius chose 
to settle at Pergamon in Mysia. 

Aerpesius the Cappadocian succeeded to the school 
of Iamblichus and his circle of disciples. He was 
extremely well born, but his family was not possessed 
of great wealth, and therefore his father sent him 
away from Cappadocia to Greece to educate himself 
with a view to making money, thinking that he 
would find a treasure in his son. But on his return, 
when he discovered that he was inclined to philosophy 
he drove him out of his house as useless.!. And as 
he drove him forth he asked : “ Why, what good does 
philosophy do you?” Whereupon his son turned 
round and replied: “It is no small thing, father, to 
have learned to revere one’s father even when he is 
driving one forth.” When his father heard this, he 
called his son back and expressed his approval of his 
virtuous character. And for the future Aedesius | 
devoted himself entirely to finishing his interrupted 
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Aeiopevnvy maideiav. Kal 6 pev Tov maida mpo- 
mépipas edOupios Hv, Kat TEpLexatper, ws Oeot 


yeyovus padov 7 n avOpusrrov marnp. 


“O 8€ rods adAdous a amavras mrapadpapdy, 6 dgot THY 
TOTE Hoay edicAeeorepor Kal ov eTUy Xaver denKows, 
Kat qreipa THY codiav aude dpevos, emt TOV 
epixvdeotatov “IduPAyov waxpav! ddov ex Karma- 
doxias eis Lupiav ovverewe Kai dujvuev. ws Se 
eldé Te Tov dvdpa Kai yKovoe A€yovTos, e€eKpe“aro 
Tov Aoywv, Kal THS dxpodcews ovK ever Aato- 
és 6 TeXevTdv Aiddaids Te LEYEVETO kat poucpov 
amodéwv *lauBAixou, mAnv doa ye eis Jevacpov 
“Tap Bdixou Pépel. TOUTUW yap ovdey ELYOpLEV 
dvaypdperw, OTL TO pev emexpuTTev tows Aie- 
atos attos dia Tovs xpdvouvs (Kwvoravrivos yap 
éBaciteve, TA TE TOV iep@y emipavéoTaTa KaTa- 
oTpédwv Kai Ta THY xpLoTLaV@v aveyetpwv oiky- 
para), Ta d€ tows kal TO Tov OpidnT av aptoTov 
qpos pvornpiady Twa. cuwTrhy Kal lepopavrucny 
éxenvdiav emippeTres nv Kab ouvereKto. 6 your 
Taira ypadwv éK rau8os akpoatys Xpuvcaviou 
yevopevos, ports eis eikoorov ETOS Svobro TOV 
dAnfeotépwv, ovTw péya TL Xpijpa. eis mas THS 
‘TapBdyou didocodias Serabn Kai cuptrapérewe 
T@ Xpovey. 

TapBrXtyou dé Karadimdvros TO avOpwre.ov, 


462 aAAou prev aMaxi Sueomdpnoav, Kat ovdels Hv €€w 


PHUNS Kal ayvwoTos. LesTratpos d€ 6 mdavTwY 
dewvoTeEpos, dia Te dvoEews vibos Kal uys péyeDos, 
1 Before waxpay Cobet deletes od ; Boissonade retains. 


1 Tamblichus died in the reign of Constantine the Great, 
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education. Moreover his father eagerly encouraged 
his son to go, and rejoiced exceedingly as though he 
were the father of a god rather than of a mere man. 
When Aedesius had outstripped all the more 
notable men of his time, and all who had taught him, 
and by experience had gathered a store of wisdom, 
he made and completed a long journey from Cappa- 
docia to Syria, to see the far-famed Iamblichus. And 
when he beheld the man and heard him discourse, 
he hung on his words and never could have enough 
of hearing him, till finally Aedesius himself became 
renowned and little inferior to Iamblichus, except as 
regards the latter’s divine inspiration. On this head 
I had nothing to record, partly perhaps because 
Aedesius himself kept it secret owing to the times 
(for Constantine was emperor and was pulling down. 
the most celebrated temples and building Christian 
churches); but perhaps it was partly because all 
his most distinguished disciples leaned towards and 
inclined to a silence appropriate to the mysteries, 
and a reserve worthy of a hierophant. At any rate, 
the present writer, though he became a pupil of 
Chrysanthius from boyhood, was scarcely in the 
twentieth year [of pupilage] deemed worthy of a 
share in the truer doctrines, so wondrous a thing 
was the philosophy of Iamblichus, extending and 
reaching down from that time even to our own day.! 
When Iamblichus had departed from this world, 
his disciples were dispersed in different directions, and 
not one of them failed to win fame and reputation. 
SopaTEr,? more eloquent than the rest because of 
his lofty nature and greatness of soul, would not 


and probably before a.p. 333; Eunapius is writing about 
fifty years later. 2 See above, p. 458. 
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. EUNAPIUS 
ovK éveyKav Tots GAAots avOpuwrots opireiv, eri 
Tas PactAuKas atrAas edpapev d€vs, ws THV Kwvorav- 
Tivov mpodaciv te Kal dopay Tupaywyjowy Kal 
peTaoTHowY TH Adyw. Kal és ToGotTdv ye eLixeTo 
codias kat duvdpews, ws 6 ev Baatreds éadrwxet 
Te Ur avT@, Kai Syuooia avvedpov elyev, eis TOV 
deEvcov Kabilwy tomov, 6 Kal aKotoat Kal idetv 
amLoTOV. ot dé mapaduvacrevovres pnyvepevor TH 
fbdve mpos Bactetav aprt prrocogety perapay- 
Odvovcay, Tov Kepxuwrrwv €meTnpouv Kaupov, ov 
Tov “H parcdéa Kabevdovra povov, adda Kal THV 
dAoyov eypnyopu tav Toxny, Kal avd\oyous TE 
afpatous émowtvro, Kai ovK eoTt Kal” 6 Te }épos 
Tijs Kakodaipovos emtBouAns juéeAovv. womep obv 
emt Tod TraAaod Kai peydAov LwKpatous, amravrwy 
“AGnvaiwy (ec Kal Ojos Hoav) obK av Tis €roAUNnoE 
KaTnyopiay Kal pa Hv, Ov ye WMovTo mavres 
"AGyvaior TrepiTaToov ayaAywa codias Tvyyave, 
et BA, peOn Kal Tapappoovyy Kat TO TOY Atovuciwy 
Tijs éopTis Kat mavvuxibos GVvELLEVYD, vio yéAwTos 
Kai dAuywpias Kat Tov edKdAwy Kai odadepav 
mabayv éri Tois _dvOpurrrous eFeupnuevenr, Tp@Tos 
“Apiorogavns € emt SvedPappevans wuxats Tov yedwra. 
émevoayayov Kat To ETT This oxnviis Kjos 
drropynpata, ToTe Odarpov avérecoev, emt TooaUTy 
oogia yurAdOv awdjpara KATAPLWKOLEVOS, Kat 
vepedav Siaypaguw Elon Kal oxypara Kat TaMa, 
doa Kwpmodia Anpetv elwDev els yedwros Kivnow. 
ws o€ lBov eyKeKAtKos Tmpos THY ndovnv 70 OéarTpov, 
KaTyyopias nYavTd TwWes, Kal THY aceB ypadny 


1 A fabulous, monkey-like race who caught Heracles_ 
asleep. 
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condescend to associate with ordinary men and went 
in haste to the imperial court, hoping to dominate 
and convert by his arguments the purpose and head- 
long policy of Constantine. And he attained to such 
wisdom and power that the emperor was captivated 
by him and publicly made him his assessor, giving 
him a seat at his right hand, a thing incredible to 
hear and see. The courtiers, bursting with jealous 
malice against a court so lately converted to the 
study of philosophy, lay in wait for their opportunity, 
like the Cercopes,' to catch not only Heracles asleep 
but also irrational unsleeping Fortune, and they held 
secret meetings and neglected no detail of their 
unhallowed plot. So it was just as in the time of the 
renowned Socrates, when no one of all the Athenians, 
even though they were a democracy, would have 
ventured on that accusation and indictment of one 
whom all the Athenians regarded as a walking image 
of wisdom, had it not been that in the drunken- 
ness, insanity, and licence of the Dionysia and the 
night festival, when light laughter and careless and 
dangerous emotions are discovered among men, 
Aristophanes first introduced ridicule into their 
corrupted minds, and by setting dances upon the 
stage won over the audience to his views; for he 
made mock of that profound wisdom by describing 
the jumps of fleas,? and depicting the shapes and 
forms of clouds, and all those other absurd devices to 
which comedy resorts in order to raise a laugh. 
When they saw that the audience in the theatre was 
inclined to such indulgence, certain men set up an 
accusation and ventured on that impious indictment 


2 An allusion to Aristophanes, Clouds 144. 
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eis €xetvov éroAunoav, Kai Sipos GAos én’ avdpos 
yrvxe dovw. Eat yap ek THv ypovev rAoyiCopévp 
ovAaBeity ort, Lwxpdtouvs azmeAPdvtos Braiws, 
ovdev ett Aapempov *AOnvaiois éempadxOn, add’ 7 TE 
.Wods brédwKe, Kat dua THY ToAW Ta THs “EAAddos 
dravra ovvduedbdpn:! ovtrw Kai TdéTe ovvopay 
effv To Kata Lwmatpov émiBovAevpa. -7) pwev yap 
KwvoravtwovmoXis, To apxaiov Buldvyruv, Kara 
pev tovs mradaods xpdvous "A@nvaiois mapetye 
THY olTOTOpTEiav, Kal TeEpiTTOV av TO EeKxetOey 
aywyyov ev dé tots Kal’ Huds Katpots, odde TO 
am’ Aiydrrov mAnbos ta&v oAkddwy, o80€ TO e€ 
"Actas amdons, Lupias te Kat Dowixns Kai Tov 
dw €bvav cupdepopevov wAA00s citov, Kara 
eraywynv ddopov, eumAjoat Kal Kopécar Tov 
peOvovta Svvatrar Sjuov, dv Kwvoravrivos, tas 
dAdas ynpwoas mérets avOpwrrwy, eis To Buldvriov 
peTeoTNGE, Kal TpOos Tovs €v Tots DeaTpots KpdTOUS 
mapaPAvlovrwy KpaimdAns avOpmirwv éavt@ ouve- 
oTyjcato, opaAdopevwr avOpdrwr ayaminoas éyKu- 
pula Kal pynpnv cvopatos, TMV dAts bo evyOeias 
pleyyouevwv Tovvona: aupPéBnke Sé Kai TH 
Géoer Tod Bulavriov pndé eis wAoby appdlew Trav 
KaTapepouévwy trAoiwy, av pn KaTamvedon voTos 
dkpans Kat dyuxtos.2 Kai tore 81) Tod mroAAdKis 
463 ovpBaivovros Kata Thy wpdv dvow oupBavtos, 6 
Te SHpos vo Aypod mapelevres auvyjecav és TO 
1 guvepOdpn Boissonade ; cvvdtepOdpn Cobet. 


2 xal duxros Cobet would omit as a gloss on the Homeric 
word dxpays. 
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against him ; and so the death of one man brought 
misfortune on the whole state. For if one reckons 
from the date of Socrates’ violent death, we may 
conclude that after it nothing brilliant was ever 
again achieved by the Athenians, but the city 
gradually decayed and because of her decay the 
whole of Greece was ruined along with her. So, too, 
in the time I speak of one could observe what 
happened in the affair of the plot against Sopater. 
For Constantinople, originally called Byzantium, in 
distant times used to furnish the Athenians with a 
regular supply of corn,! and an enormous quantity 
was imported thence. But in our times neither the 
great fleet of merchant vessels from Egypt and from 
all Asia, nor the abundance of corn that is contributed 
from Syria and Phoenicia and the other nations as 
the payment of tribute, can suffice to satisfy the in- 
toxicated multitude which Constantine transported 
to Byzantium by emptying other cities, and estab- 
lished near him because he loved to be applauded in 
the theatres by men so drunk that they could not 
hold their liquor. For he desired to be praised by 
the unstable populace and that his name should 
be in their mouths, though so stupid were they 
that they could hardly pronounce the word. It 
happens, moreover, that the site of Byzantium is 
not adapted for the approach of ships that touch 
there, except when a strong wind is blowing due 
from the south. At that time, then, there happened 
what often used to happen according to the nature 
of the seasons; and the citizens were assembled in 
the theatre, worn out by hunger. . The applause from 


1 Cf. Demosthenes, On the Crown 87, for the depend- 
ence of Athens on corn from Byzantium. 
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Ogatpov, Kat omavis Fv tod peOvovtos ézaivou, 
Kat tov Baowréa Karetyev abupia. Kal oi mdAae 
Backaivorres, evpnkevat Kaupov Hyovpevou Kan- 
Aorov, “adda Ladrratpes ye,” Efacay “6 Tapa 
gov TiuLapevos karédnoe TOUS dvépous bu virEp- 
BodAny oogias, iy Kat avros émaweis, Kat de Hv 
ETL TOS Baordetous eykadOnrat Opdvois.” Kai 6 
Kwvoravrivos tatra axovoas Kat ovpreobeis, 
KaTaKomhva. KeAever TOV avdpa, Kal éyivero dia 
tovs Backaivovras tatra OGrrov 7 éAdyero. 6 Se 
TOV KakOv aravrwr airios Av “ABAdPios, etrapxos 
pev ths Baowsxfs atAjs, tro Lwmrdtpov sé 
mapevooKy.ovpevos amnyyeTo. euot dé, worep 
mMpoeipnTar, TETIALOEUJLEVUY avdpaiv: eis. Taoay 
mawelav avaypadovrs Pious, Ta ets THY Eun 
dcony owlopeva, Svcpopov ovdev ef Kai TaV Eis 
avrovs efnapTyKoTav Bpaxéa Twa emBpapoyne. 
APdAaBiw T@ Tov ovov epyacapevp yevos 4 
adofdratov, kal Ta €K TraTeépwy Tob petpiov Kal 
davAov tamrewdtepa. Kat Adyos Te brép avrob 
towbtos diacwlerat, Kai ovdels Tots Aeyopuevots 
dvréreyev. tav e€ Aiy’mtou tis mepi TO Kadov- 
pLevov pabnpa CUVTETOILEVLWY, mrapeNDar els THY 
qToAw (ixavot dé eiow Aiydmrion Kat dnpooia per’ 
dAvywpias ev Tats drodnpias aoxnpovetv’ eiKos 
dé avrovs Kai oixobev ovTw Tradevecba), TapeADwv 
dé oOuws, els Td troAuTeAcoTEpov wbeirat Tay 
KamnAeiwy, Kat Enpos TE elvar, TmoNgy dvicas 
oddv, Edackev Kal vm0 dixovs adtixa pada ato- 


1 An echo of Odyssey x. 20. 
2 Md@nua is often used technically of the science of 
drawing horoscopes. 
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the drunken populace was scanty, and the Emperor 
was greatly discouraged. Then those who had long 
been envious thought that they had found an ex- 
cellent occasion, and said: “It is Sopater, he whom 
you honour, who has fettered the winds! by that 
excessive cleverness which you yourself praise, and 
through which he even sits on the Imperial throne.” 
When Constantine heard this he was won over, and 
ordered Sopater’s head to be cut off; and those 
envious persons took care that this was no sooner 
said than done. Ablabius was responsible for all 
these evils, for, though he was pretorian prefect, he 
felt stifled with envy of Sopater, who received more 
consideration than himself. And since I am, as I 
have already said, recording the lives of men who 
were trained in every kind of learning, so much, that 
is, as is preserved and has come to my ears, it will 
not be amiss if I also touch briefly on those who 
wrongfully injured them. 

Ablabius who brought about the murder came 
of a very obscure family, and on his father’s side 
did not even attain to the humble middle class. The 
following anecdote about him survives, and no one 
contradicted the facts alleged. A certain Egyptian 
of the class devoted to the study called astrology,? 
who was visiting the city® (and when they are on 
their travels Egyptians are capable of behaving even 
in public with a lack of decorum, so that they are 
probably trained at home to manners of that sort) ; 
as I say, he came on a visit, pushed his. way into one 
of the more expensive wineshops, and called out 
that he was parched after finishing a long journey, 
ang that he would choke in a moment with thirst, 


3 Rome. 
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metvi€eoOat, Kat yAuKdY npTupevov éyxeiv exéeAcvce 
Tov olvov, Kat mpoéxetro TO apytpwv.  5Sé 
mpoeoTw@oa Tob Kamrnciov TO Képdos Op@oa, pos 
Thy vinpeciav mapeokeudlero, Kai duetpdoxaler. 
y) be eTUyXavE prev tkavt) Kal pavicacba yuvaikas 
emt TQ AoxeveoBar. mpolepevns avris KUAuCa. TQ 
Aiyuntiw Kal tov TIpTUpLEvOV olvov KaTayeouerns, 
mpooSpapotod. Tis €K yeuroveny s dM KwWOuveEvEL 
gow" ” elie A€youea ‘pos TO ods ent Tais wotouw 
n pin Kal ovyyevys, - Kal yap OUTWS elyev, et 
He) OGrrov. adixow.” Kai 7 pev Tatra, dxovoaca, 
Kat KataAirotoa Tov Alyvrruy, mpiv TO Deppov 
vowp émyetv, Kexnvora, KaKeivnv atroAvoaca TaV 
Wdivwv, Kal ouvre\€oacd ye daa emi Tais Aoyxeiats 
yiveras, Trapiy avriKa, Siaxabjpaca Tas xelpas, 
mpos Tov €évov. ws dé ayavaxtotvta KaréAaBe 
Kal 7 Buy mepiléovra, THY aiTiay amryyetlev 
” yor Tijs Bpadurijros. os de aKovoev 6 BéArio- 
tos Alyvaris Kai mpos THY wpav eldev, df€ws 
paAdov edibnoey efeimetv TO Tapa Tav Bedv 
émeNGov 7 TO To’ cwpatos Bepamedoat aBos, Kal 
péya PleyEapevos: “adr’ ambi ye, @ yovae: 
pate Th TEKovoT ort pau pod BaotAda réroKe.’ 
Kal TOUTO SnAwoas, € éavTov TE em Ajpwoev adbovens 
THS KUAuKos, Kal TO. ovojia OoTts ely KaTéAuTe Ti 
yuvauxi eidevar. Kat 6 TexBels a "ABAdBus, Kat 
4 

Tooovrov €yEevEeTo mralyviov Tis els amravTa vewTepe- 
fovons Tvyns, adore ovtw mAciova édvvaro Tot 
464 Baoitevovtos, wore Kat Lwrarpov dzéxrewev, 
_aitiay émeveykwv THs LwKparucns evnbeotépav, 


. ém:Badeiv Boissonade ; émriyee Cobet. 
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and ordered them to prepare and pour for him some 
sweet spiced wine, and the money for it was produced. 
The hostess of the wineshop, seeing her profits 
actually under her eyes, made ready to serve him 
and began bustling about. But she happened to be 
skilled in midwifery also. And when she had just 
set the goblet before the Egyptian and was in the 
act of pouring out the wine that she had prepared, 
one of her neighbours ran in and whispered in her 
ear: “ Your friend and kinswoman,” as indeed she 
actually was, “is in mortal danger in child-birth, 
unless you come quickly.” When she heard this 
she then and there left the Egyptian open-mouthed, 
and did not stay to pour in the hot water. When 
‘she had relieved the woman in her travail and done 
all that is usual in case of child-birth, she washed 
her hands and came back at once to her customer. 
When she found him in deep chagrin and _ boiling 
over with rage, the woman explained the reason for 
her tardiness. On hearing it, the excellent Egyptian 
noted the time and season, and straightway felt 
more thirst to utter the message that had come to 
him from the gods than to cure his own thirst; and 
he cried out in a loud voice: “Go, woman, tell 
the mother that she has given birth to one only 
second to an emperor.” After this revelation he 
drank his fill of the cup and spared not; and he 
left his name for the information of the woman. 
The infant’s name was Ablabius, and he proved to be 
so much the darling of Fortune who delights in 
novelties, that he became even more powerful than 
the emperor. So much more powerful was he that 
he even put Sopater to death, after bringing against 
him a charge more foolish even than that against 
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@ > Ul } / “A / B tA 4 a 
womep araxtw Sym T@ tore BaowrevovTt ypw- 
pevos.' Kwvoravrivos pev odv Kai “ABAdBiov 
Tys@v exoAdlero, Kal omws ye éeredevTa ev Tots 
A > , 4 3 / A 4 A 
mept exeivou yéypamras. “ABAaBiw dé tov maida 
Katédure Kwvordvriov, covpBaoievcarra pév adTo, 
diadeEdpevov Sé tiv apynv Tod Twatpos adv Kwv- 
iy ‘ A A 3 _- > A 
oravtivw Kat Kwvoravre trois adeAdots. év de 
trois Kata Tov Bedtarov "lovAavoy axpiBéorepov 
Tatra elpntra. dvadeEduevos 5€ 6 Kwyordvtios 
A s A A @ b] , 
trv Baowreiay Kat KAnpwleis coa ye éxAnpwOn, 
~ \ A > 3 ~ > A es , 
Tatra dé Av ta €€ “TA\upi@v ets tHv émav Kaby- 
A A b | , 9 ¢ ? ~ 
KovTa, TOV [eV AB)aBtov avrika mrapadvet THs 
dpxiis, dAdo S€ wept avrov eratpiKov ouveornce. 
Kal O pev "ABAdBuos Ta Trept Bibuviay ywpia mdAat 
mapeokevacpevos,? Baowtxkds Te KaTtadvyas Kal 
e 4 ” a > 3 , 4 
pabupias exovra, SierprBev ev adOovois, mdvrwr 
> 7 , Ld 4 > 4 
avOpuirrwv Savpalovrwv ort BactAevew od BovAerar. 
6 5é€ Kwvoravris eyyilev éx ris tod maTpos 
moAews Evdnddpovs Twas én” atrov éxmépibas ovK 
dAtyous, Tots pev mpwrois exéAevoev amrodiddvar 
ypdppata. Kal mpocexvynody ye adTov, wamep 
vouilovot ‘Pwpaior Baciléa mpooxuveiv, of Ta 
ypdupata eyxepilovres* Kal 6s pudda scofapds 
SeEdpevos TA ypadupata Kal tavrTds azroAvleis 
, / € ’ \ 07 2 + 
ddBov, tiv te aAouvpyida rovs €AOdvras amyren, 
, ~ 
Bapvrepos 70 ‘ywopevos, Kat poBepds Fv Tots 
Spwpevois. ot 5é€ efacay mpos adrdv, adrol peév 
A “~ 
Ta ypdppara Kopilew, mpo Oupdv dé elvat rovs 


1 ypwuevos Wyttenbach adds. 
2 rapecxevacuéva Boissonade ; -uévos Cobet. 
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Socrates, and in those days he influenced the 
emperor as though the latter were an undisciplined 
mob. Constantine, however, was punished for the 
honour that he paid to Ablabius, and the manner of 
his death I ‘have described in my account of his 
life. He bequeathed to Ablabius his son Constantius 
- who had been his consort in the Empire and suc- 
ceeded to the throne of his father together with his 
brothers Constantine and Constans. But in my 
account of the sainted Julian I have related these 
matters more fully. When Constantius had succeeded 
to the throne and had been allotted his proper 
portion of the Empire, that is to say the countries 
that extend from Illyricum to the East, he at once 
relieved Ablabius of his authority, and gathered 
about himself a different set of favourites. Ablabius 
spent his time in luxury on an estate that he had 
long before made ready in Bithynia, which provided 
him a safe retreat of regal splendour and complete 
idleness ; meanwhile all men marvelled that he did 
not aspire to be emperor. Then Constantius, from 
his father’s city hard by, dispatched certain swords- 
men to him in considerable numbers, and to the. 
leaders he gave orders that they should hand him a 
letter. Those who delivered the letter into his 
hands prostrated themselves before him, as Romans 
are accustomed to prostrate themselves before the 
emperor. He received the document with great 
arrogance, and, freed from all apprehension, he 
demanded the imperial purple from those who had 
come, while his expression became more stern, and 
he inspired terror in the spectators. They replied 
that their task had only been to bring the letter, but 
that those who had been entrusted with this other 
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TavTa meTLoTEYpLEeVvoUS. Kal 6 pev éxelvous éxdAeEL 
péya gdpovav Kat TH yvw@un Sunppéevos: ot dé 
ovyxwpnevres eloeMDeiv _ mAHOds TE qoay Kab 
Supypopor mravres, Kal avTi THs dAoupyibes € ennyov 
air@ ‘ TOV Toppupeov Odvarov,” Kpeoupynoov, 
womep Tt TMV ev Tais Eevwyiats CHov, KaTaKdypay- 
Tes. Kal Tavrnv! erice Lwirdtpw dSikynv 6 mavTa 
evdaiwv “ABAdBios. 

Tovrwv 87 ovrw Kexwpnkdotwr Kat THs Upovoias 
ovK adteions TO avOpwrwov, 6 THv TrepiAeplevTwv 
evdofdraros AiSéovos kateAimero. karaguyay dé 
€mi Twa pavTetay du edyis Timep € émioreve padtora 
(atry be av bu" oveiparos ), 6 pev Geos epioraro 
qpos THY dy yy, Kai EXPNOD | év eSaperpyp Tovey 
Tade' 6 8 avaxadvipas dpre * TO Prépapa Kat 
mrepipoBos av ETL, TOV pev voov éueuvnto tev 
elpnuevwv, TO d€ Direpdués Kai odpavounKes TV 
emav Tmeprepevyev airrov Kal SuwAtoBauve. TOV TE 
obv maida Karel, Thy dy Kal TO TpocuyTrov dzro- 
opijou 7H vdarTt Bovddpevos, Kal 6 Deparrny m™pos 
avTov éAeyer, “arr 7 dpiorepa ve yelp €€wl ev 
Kat darhews €oTl ypaypdtwy.” Kal és elde Kal 
TO mpdypa Geiov elva auveppovnce, Kal TpooK 
oas THY éavtob Xeipa, Kal TO veypappeva, etpe TOV 


Xpnopov emt THIS YElpos YTPRRE ENON éoTe O€ 
‘ovTOS: 


Soudiv Moipawy emi yaa vhwara Keirat 


elvera ofS Burns. € pev mToXieBp’ ayamdlous 
dored T ad dwrdav, Kai oo Kréos adbirov Eorat, 


1 saira Boissonade ; ravtnv Cobet. 
2 £7, Boissonade ; &pr: Wyttenbach. - 
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mission were at the door. Thereupon he insolently 
summoned them within, and was inflated with pride. 
But those who were then admitted were more in 
number and all carried swords, and instead of the 
purple robe they brought him “ purple death,” ! and 
hacked him to pieces like some animal cut up at a 
public feast. Thus did the shade of Sopater avenge 
itself on Ablabius “the fortunate.” 

When these events had happened and Providence 
had shown that she had not deserted mankind, there 
remained Agrpesius, the most renowned of those 
that survived. Once when he resorted with prayer 
to a form of oracle in which he placed most trust 
(it came in a dream), the god appeared in answer to 
his prayer and gave him the following response in 
hexameter verse. And just after he had opened his 
eyelids, while he was still spellbound with awe, he 
remembered the verbal sense of what had been said, 
though the supernatural and prodigious element in 
the verses escaped him and was slipping from his 
mind. So he called a slave, since he wished to 
cleanse his eyes and face with water,” and the servant 
said to him: “ Look, the back of your left hand is 
covered with writing.”” He looked, and concluded 
that the thing was a divine portent, and after rever- 
ently saluting his hand and the letters, he found that 
the following oracle was written on his hand: “On 
the warp of the two Fates’ spinning lie the threads ot 
thy life’s web. If thy choice is the cities and towns 
of men, thy renown shall be deathless, shepherding 

1 Iliad v. 83; this is the verse that Julian quoted when 
he was invested with the purple as Caesar, and distrusted 
the intentions of Constantius ; Ammianus Marcellinus xv. 8. 


2 The regular procedure after such a vision; cf. Aristo- 
phanes, Frogs 137 f. ; Aeschylus, Persae 201. 
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dv8paiv Troysaivovre vewy Beoeixe)ov OPED: 

Ww od ab TroyLaivys pnAwy vouLov HO Ere Tavpwr, 
on) more cavTov €€ATe ouvyjpovat Kal paxdpeoow 
eupevar aBavdrorot. Aivov dé Tor woe veveuKer. 


Kai 6 pev xpnopes Taira elxev: ) O€ € ET OEVOS, 
womep emecba. xpr, ™m™pos THY Kpeirrova odor 
ouvnretyero, Kal xpi Lov TE TL TEPLEOKOTEL Kat 
mpos aimdAov Twos 7 Borfpos € €auTov everewwe Biov- 
Tovs 6€ Adyev Seopevous 7 7) Tadelas bia TO T™po- 
KaTaKeXUpevov KA€os ovK edAavOaver, GAN’ d.vixvevov- 
TES aurov TEPLEOTHKETAY, woTrep KUVES WpUdpEVoL 
TEpt TO mpo8upa, Kat dStaomdcecOan * dmrevdobvres, 
et Tooavrny Kal THALK ATHY copiav emt Ta py 
Kal TOUS KpnpLVvoUs Kal Ta d€vdpa. TpeTrOL, Kabatrep 
ovde av8pwtros yeyovws oude eldws TO avOpurmwov. 
ToLovToLS dé Adyous Te Kal Epyous exBiaocbeis els 
THY Kouny OptAiay, emedwcev €avtov dépwr Th 
XEipov, TV COV, Kal THY LEV Karmasdoxiav ef- 
éXurev, Evorabiy Tapadovs emryeActoban Tév exeivy 
(kat Kata yévos ovk adeoryKeoay). adros Oe eis 
aid *Aciay SiaBas, oAns *Acias mporewotons 
avrg xetpas, ev TO madam Ilepyduw KabdpvOn, 
Kat Tap exeivov (bev "EMqvés Te edoitwy Kal of 
mpocxwpor, Kai » dda THY doTpwr éavev. 

Ilepi 3€ Evorafiov Kai aoeBés €ore mapadirety 
Ta €s GAnBeay dépovra’ Tapa mdvTwY yap ouV- 
wpodoyetto Tov avdpa Ttotrov Kat ofOjvar® efvac 
KddAorov, Kal eis Treipav Adyev eMeciy Sewdrarov, 
76 Te emi TH yAwoon Kai Tots xeiAcow aiuvaArov 


1 gywvjopa Boissonade ; cuvjuova Cobet. 
2 Sacrdcacba Boissonade ; diacrdcec@ac Cobet. 
3 6pOfiva Kal Boissonade ; kal é6p07qvac Cobet. 
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the god-given impulse of youth. But if thou shalt 
be a shepherd of sheep and bulls, then hope that 
thou thyself shalt one day be the associate of the 
blessed immortals. Thus has thy thread been 
woven.” 

Thus ran the oracle. In obedience to it, as it was 
his duty to obey, he set out with all speed in pursuit 
of the better way, and looked about for a small estate 
and devoted his energies to the life of a goat-herd or 
neat-herd. But so great was his previous renown 
and so widespread that this purpose could not be 
hidden from those who longed for training in 
eloquence, or for learning. They tracked him down 
and beset him like hounds baying before his doors, 
and threatened to tear him in pieces if he should 
devote wisdom so great and so rare to hills and rocks 
and trees, as though he were not born a man or with 
knowledge of human life. He was forced by speeches 
and actions of this sort to return to the life and 
converse of ordinary men; and now he applied his 
talents to the inferior of the two ways. He left 
Cappadocia, and handed over to Eustathius the charge 
of his property there—they were indeed kinsmen— 
while he himself passed into the province of Asia; 
for all Asia was holding out her arms in welcome. 
He settled in ancient Pergamon, and his school was 
attended by Greeks and by the neighbouring people, 
so that his fame touched the stars. 

With regard to Eustathius, it would be sacrilegious 
to leave out what would convey the truth. - All men 
were agreed that he was not only observed to be a 
most noble character, but also most gifted with 
eloquence when put to the test, while the charm 
that sat on his tongue and lips seemed to be nothing 
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ovK efw yonrelas ed0KEl. Kal TO peidcxov Kat 
TILEpOV emit Tots Aeyopevots emnvler Kal ouvet- 
exelro Tocobrov, WOTE Ob THS puis dxovoavTes 
Kat tTa@v Adywr, mapadovres avtovs, KkaOdmep ot 
Tob Awtob yevodmevot, Tijs paviis ebexpépavro 
Kal Tov Adyur. ovTw u] TOAD TL TOV povoudy 
ovK ametye Leipjvwv, wore o BaoctAeds adrov 
perexdhece, Kai Tol ye Tots TOY xXpioTiavésy 
evexOpevos BiBriors, emevOn) OopuBos avrov Kateixe, 
Kal Tapa. Too Tlepoadv Bacrtéws avdyny tis én- 
éxelTo, Kal THY Ye se nom TrEpleipyaomevou 
Kal ouvrogevovros, Os ye THY axpav Thy oTEp- 
Keysevny Tod Dedtpov KatadaBwy adoxyTws Kat 
eLamivaiws, TO ToAd ARVs THY Oewmevwy cuv- 
etofevoe Kat diépOeipe. tov’rwv Sé ouds! Kar- 
EXOVTWY, OUTWS TaVTES HoaY Hpnuévor Kal KaTa- 
KeknAnuevot, wore py KaToKVjoal Twa “EAAnva 
avOpwrov €s Ta wta Tod Baciéws mapaBareiv- 
Kat Toi ye eiwecav mpdtepov ot Baotrevovtes 
TOUS KaTa oTparuay eauvoupevous emt Tas Tpe- 
oBetas xXetporoveiy, HTOL ye oTpatoreddpyas 7) 
Goo YE pet €xeivous €s TO dpxew € npnpevor: 
TOTE Kat avayKnys Tupavvovons, 6 dpovipwratos 
aTrdvTWwY TrEpiecKoTEtTo Kal cuvwuodroyeito Evora - 
Qos. perenAnOn Te obv €xk TOO Baovréews, Kat 
avTika maphv, Kal Tooa’Tn Tis Emmy appodirn 
Tots xetheow, woTte ot ovpBovrevoartes. Thy 
mpeoBetav dv’? Evorabiov epdbjvar, a€iwpatwv 


1 §uws Boissonade ; 6zas Wright. 





1 Constantius sent Eustathius on this embassy, but the 
incident at Antioch here described occurred much earlier, 
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less than witchcraft. His mildness and amiability so 
blossomed out in what he said and gushed forth with 
his words, that those who heard his voice and 
speeches surrendered themselves like men who had 
tasted the lotus, and they hung on that voice and 
those speeches. So closely did he resemble’ the 
musical Sirens, that the emperor,! for all that he 
was wrapped up in the books of the Christians, sent 
for him at the time when he was alarmed by the 
state of affairs, and was hard pressed by impending 
danger from the king of the Persians, who had once 
already laid siege to Antioch and raided it with 
his bowmen. For unexpectedly and on a sudden he 
seized the height that commanded the theatre, and 
with his arrows shot and massacred that great crowd 
of spectators. In this similar crisis all men were so 
held captive and enchanted by Eustathius, that they 
did not hesitate to commend a man of the Hellenic 
faith to the ears of the emperor ; although the earlier 
emperors had been accustomed to elect for embassies 
men who had won distinction inthe army, or military 
prefects, or men who were next in rank to these and 
had been selected for office. But at that time, at 
the imperious call of necessity, Eustathius was sought 
out and admitted by general consent to be the most 
prudent of all men. Accordingly he was summoned 
by the emperor, and came forthwith, and so potent 
was the charm on his lips? that those who had 
advised that the embassy should be dispatched in 
charge of Eustathius won greater consideration than 
in the reign of Gallienus, about a.p. 258; cf. Ammianus 
Marcellinus xxiii. 5. 

2A ieee commonplace derived from the famous 


saying of Eupolis about the oratory of Pericles; cf. Julian 
33.a, 426 B. 
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TE eTUXOV Tropa T@ Baore? peildvwv, Kal Tpos 
THY edvouay avrav 6 Baovreds émeKNiveTo. TOvTWwY 
pev obv Ties abT@ Kat eGedovral cuveEwpunoav 
466 emt THY mpecfelav, peilova dtatretpay OéAovres 
AaBetv, ei Kai mpos tods BapBdpouvs éyor Td adTo 
Oedxrypiov 6 avipwmos. ws Sé els THY THY 
Ilepodv adixovro xwpav, Kai Toi ye TupavyiKos 
Kal aypids tis Lamwpns elvar pos Tods eovdvras, 
jv te GAnbads, Kat e€nyyéAA\eTo, adn’ Guws érret 
mpoaodos Evorabiep Kara THY Kowny mpeoBetay 
eyeveTo m™pos TOV Baowréa, THY TE Urrepowiay THY 
€v Tots Ompace Kal TO preiAryov elavpace, Kai Tot 
ye moAda és KardamAnéw tot avdpos pnxavnod- 
pevos. Kal ws nuépws Kai ddvmws diadeyopévou 
THs Pwvns NKovoe, Kal THV EmiTPEXOVOa@Y Koopiws 
kat evKoAws armodeifewv, e€eAOeity prev avrov 
KeAever, Kai Os e€jer Adyw ovvynpnKws TUpavvov: 
6 b€ ézl Tpamelav Te evOvs bia TeV Oodapnrohwy 
eloexdAet, Kai, mmpos TobTo drraxovoavros (egrer 
yap ed TrEepuKevat Tmpos dperiis pomny), darivTncev 
emt THY Boivnv. Kat opotpdamelos éyévero, Kat 
KaTexpate. T® Adyw TocovTOV, WoTE pLiKPOD TWOS 
edénoe tov Ilepodv Bactida tiv re dpOiv pera- 
Badeiy tudpay Kat tovs mepitopdipous Kai Afo- 
KoAAnTous amodvcat Kdcopous, Kal TO TpiBasvioy 
Evorafiov perapdidcacbar- Tooaurny Tijs Tpugiis * 
ETOLNOATO Karabpopny Kal TOV TeEpt cGy. ee 
Kat €ig ToootTo KaKodawovias tovs dtAcow- 
pedrovs avyyayev. adda rotto pev éxwdAvoayv of 


1 réxns Boisso ade; rpvpis Cobet. 
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before from the emperor, and he inclined more 
favourably towards them. Moreover, some of these 
men set. out of their own accord to accompany the 
embassy, because they wished to employ a still greater 
test, whether in his encounter with the barbarians 
Eustathius should prove to possess the same power 
to enchant and persuade. When they arrived in 
Persia, Sapor was reported to be and actually was 
tyrannical and savage towards those who approached 
him ; nevertheless, when Eustathius, for the embassy 
in general, was allowed access to the king, the 
latter could not but admire the expression of his 
eyes which was at once amiable and proudly in- 
different, in spite of the many preparations that the 
king had devised in order to dazzle and overawe 
the man. And when he heard his voice conversing 
so equably and with no effort, when he heard him 
run over his arguments so modestly and _ good- 
naturedly, he bade him’ withdraw; and Eustathius 
went out, leaving the tyrant a captive to his eloquence. 
Presently he sent a message by his household officials 
to invite him to his table, and when he obeyed the 
summons, since the king seemed to him to have a 
natural bent for virtue, Sapor joined him at the 
banquet. Thus Eustathius became his companion at 
table, and by his eloquence won such influence over 
him that the king of Persia came within an ace of 
renouncing his upright tiara, laying aside his purple 
and bejewelled attire, and putting on instead the 
philosopher’s cloak of Eustathius; so successfully did 
the latter run down the life of luxury and the pomps 
and vanities of the flesh, to such depths of misery 
did he seem to bring down those who loved their 
bodies. But this was prevented by certain magi who 
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TaparuyovTes TOV paywv, yonta elvat TeAEiws TOV 
avdpa pacKkovres, Kat tov Baciéa ovpmeicartes 
amoxpivacba. 7H Bactret ‘Pwpaiwy- ri dyrore 
avdpas evtuxobvTes TocovTous,’ elta méutrovow 
dvdparddwyv mAovrovyvrwy ovddev diadepovras; Ta 
d€ KaTa THY mpecBeiav arravta hv trap * eAzidas. 
Epi TovTou ye Tod avdpos Kal ToLoOdTOv TL és THY 
éunv ioropiay ouvérecev, ws daca pev 7 ‘EAAas 
ideity adrov nvxovro Kai yrouv tods Oeods THY 
emOnuiay® Kai alye pavretas Tots TEpi TadrTa 
Sewots €s totro avvéBawov. ws dé dinpdpravor, 
od yap _emedn[MEL, mpeoBetay Trap avTrov oréA- 
Aovow ot “EAAnves, Tovs dkpous emt copia Kara, 
Thy mpeoBetav mpoeAcpevor. vous de ay avrois 
Siaréyeodar ™mpos TOV péyav Evorabvov- TU Store 
émt Toigbe Tots onpetots TO Epyov ovK amHvTyncer; 
6 be dkovoas, Kal ToUs dvopacTovs én’ ékeEivots 
Kal oAvupvirous dvabewpav kat dtaxpivwy 
eBacante, Kal ovvnpata TO Te péyeBos Kal TH 
Xpouay Kal TO oxXhua Tov onpeiuy, elra pevdudoas 
ou) ws mpos avrous, ws TKovGE Ta OVTO, (peddos 
yap ov povoy €£w Jetov xopod, adda ‘Kai Adyou 
ioratat), ‘ ‘ada Taira ye’ elme “rH ew THvdE 
emdnpiay ovK epavTeveTo.” Kat jou Te Kal 
Tra,pa. TO dvOpusmevov Kard ye euayy epbeygaro 
Kpiow’ dmeKptvaro yap ws ‘‘ptkpoTepa Hv Kat 
Bpadvrepa tav Eeudv KaAdv Ta havlevTa onpeia.”’ 
Otrws EKiordfios 6 rocobros Lwowrdtpa ovve@Kn- 


1 ro.ovrovs Boissonade ; rogovrous Cobet. 
2 trép Boissonade ; rap’ Cobet. 
1 Ammianus Marcellinus xvii. 5 mentions this embassy, 
which was sent to Ctesiphon in 358. 
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happened to be at the court, and kept asserting that 
the man was nothing but a mere conjuror ; and they 
persuaded the king to reply to the Roman emperor 
by asking him why, when Fortune had bestowed on 
them so many distinguished men, they sent persons 
no better than slaves who had enriched themselves. 
And the whole result of the embassy was contrary 
to men’s expectations.! 

In my researches concerning this man, I have 
come upon evidence of the following, namely that 
the whole of Greece prayed to see him and implored 
the gods that he might visit them. Moreover, the 
omens and those who were skilled to interpret them 
agreed that this would come to pass. But when they 
proved to be mistaken, for he did not visit Greece, 
the Greeks sent an embassy to him and chose for 
this embassy their most famous wise men. The 
purpose of their mission was to discuss with the 
renowned Eustathius this question: “Why did 
not the facts accord with these omens?” He 
listened to them, and then investigated and sifted 
the evidence of men who were famed in this science 
and had a wide renown, and cross-examined them, 
asking what was the size, colour, and shape of the 
omens. Then, as his manner was, he smiled at them, 
on hearing the true facts (for as falsehood has no 
place in the choir of the gods,” so too it has none in 
their utterance), and said : Nay, these omens did not 
foretell this visit from me.’ Then he said something 
that in my judgement was too high for a mere mortal, 
for this was his reply : “The omens revealed were 
too trivial and too tardy for such dignity as mine.” 

After this the renowned LEustathius married 

2 Anecho of Plato, Phaedrus 247 a; a rhetorical common- 
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cev, 7) Tov avdpa Tov éauvTHs du drrepoxyy cogias 
evredy TWa Kal pLuKpoV amedege. qept ravTns 
dé ev avbpaiv copav Kkarahdyous’ Kat dua paKpore- 
pwv eimetv dppocet, Toaobrov KA€os Ths YuvaLKos 
eepoirnaer. Hv yap ex Tijs wept "Edeoov *Acias, 
conv Kaiorpos TOTOJLOS emiwv Kal Stappéewr } 
467 THY eTwvupiay ad éavTod TH Tediw didwot. 
qmatépwv d€ hv Kat yévous evdaipovds TE Kal 
GABiov: sratdiov S5€ Ere viv ovoa, aTravTa ézroleEL 
GABuwrepa, Tocotrov ti KdAdouvs Kat aidotis THY 
nAukiav KaréAaume. Kal 7 pev eis TEvTaETH 
ouvereAen ypovov' ev d€ TovTw mpecBiTar dvo 
TWES (Gupw fev THY any tapi AAarrov, 6 O€ 
éTEpos nv adn uxéarepos ) mjpas Babeias € EXOVTES, 
Kat S€ppara emt TOV verre evnpijevot, m™pos TL 
Xwpiov ovvwlobvrar THY yovéwy THs Lworrdatpas, 
Kau TOV emuTpoTevovTa* auptretBovor (padiov dé 
iv avrots TovTo mrovetv ) dyumreAtny emynehevay 
avTots moretoa. ws d€ 6 Kapios armvTnse 
direp * THY eArrida (Kai 6 Seondrns Trapt Kal TO 
mra.8tov 7) word pa ouprTrapiy ), To pev Badua 
dmeupov Hv Kal mpos vmdvoray edpepe Oevacpod 
tds: 6 b€ Tod xwpiov Seamdrns opotpameélous 
avrovs emoijcato Kat mods émedcias Héiov, 
Tois ovyyewpyoto. TO ywplov KaTapeuddopevos, 
OTL 7) TA aUTA TpdTToLEV. ot 5é€ mpeoBUTa Eevias 
te “EXAnucfis Kat tparélns tvxovres, tod dé 
mra.diov THs Uwouratpas T@ Te TepirTas Kang 
Kal Aapupe OnxGevres kal dddvres, “ an’ juets 
ye” éfacav “Ta pev GAda xpidia Kai andppynTra 


1 After dtappéwv Cobet deletes yfv. 
2 rapa Boissonade ; imép Cobet. 
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Sosipatra, who by her surpassing wisdom made her 
own husband seem inferior and insignificant. So far 
did the fame of this woman travel that it is fitting 
for me to speak of her at greater length, even in 
this catalogue of wise men. She was born in Asia, 
near Ephesus, in that district which the river Cayster 
traverses and flows through, and hence gives its 
name tothe plain. She came of a prosperous family, 
blessed with wealth, and while she was still a small 
child she seemed to bring a blessing on everything, 
such beauty and decorum illumined her infant years. 
Now she had just reached the age of five, when two 
old men (both were past the prime of life, but one 
was rather older than the other), carrying ample 
wallets and dressed in garments of skins, made their 
way to a country estate belonging to Sosipatra’s 
parents, and persuaded the steward, as they were 
easily able to do, to entrust to them the care of the 
vines. When a harvest beyond all expectation was 
the result—the owner himself was there, and with 
him was the little girl Sosipatra—men’s amazement 
was boundless, and they went so far as to suspect 
the intervention of the gods. The owner of the 
estate invited them to his table, and treated them 
with the highest consideration; and he reproached 
the other labourers on the estate with not obtaining 
the same results. The old men, on receiving Greek 
hospitality and a place at a Greek table, were smitten 
and captivated by the exceeding beauty and charm 
of the little girl Sosipatra, and they said: “Our 
other powers we keep to ourselves hidden and 
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T™pos eavrous EXOMEV, Kat Ta? TavTnat THs émacvou- 


pévns evdowtas €ori yerus, Kal Talyyiov Te eT” 
oAtywpias TeV Trap" nyety meoverTpdreov. Et 
dé tt BovAce cou THs Tpamelns TaUTYS Kal TOV 
Seviw dfvov SoP vac Tap Hu@v ovK ev Xpyjpacw 
ovde év eTrLUcT pots Kal dvepBappevats xapiow, 
dcov Umep a€ Té éort Kal Tov osov Biov, d@pov 
ovpavounkes Kal Tav doTépwr éedixvotpevov, ages 
map uly THy Lwourdtpav tavrnv Tpodetor Kat 
TaTpaow dAnfearepots, Kal els ye TrépTrTOV ETOS 
Tay vogov mrepl Th mradioKy poBnOjs, wn Odvarov, 
GAN’ Houxos €o0 Kal epsredos . pederw d€ go 7) 
mwarhoa. TO Xwpiov péexpis av TO mTépmrov ETos, 
mepiTeMNopeveny TOV Tax dv KUKduy, efixnrac. 
Kab mobros TE Gol avroparos amo ToD xwpiou 
puoeTa Kat avabnAjoe, Kal 7 Ouydrnp od Kara, 
yuvaika Kal dvOpwrrov €orat povov, adda Kat 
auros brody Te Téept THS mroudiaxns méov. El 
pev ovv ayalov exes Oupov, batiats Xepot befar 
Ta Acyopeva: ci S€ Twas rovoias avakweis, 
ovdev jpty elpyTar.” qpos Taira THY yAdtrav 
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unrevealed, and this abundant vintage that you so 
highly approve is laughable and mere child’s-play 
which takes no account of our superhuman abilities. 
But if you desire from us a fitting return for this 
maintenance and hospitality, not in money or perish- 
able and corruptible benefits, but one far above you 
and your way of life, a gift whereof the fame shall 
reach the skies and touch the stars, hand over this 
child Sosipatra to us who are more truly her parents 
and guardians, and until the fifth year from now fear 
no disease for the little girl, nor death, but remain 
calm and steadfast. But take care not to set your 
feet on this soil till the fifth year come with the 
annual revolutions of the sun. And of its own 
accord wealth shall spring up for you and shall 
blossom forth from the soil. Moreover, your daughter 
shall have a mind not like a woman’s or a mere 
human being’s. Nay, you yourself also shall have 
higher than mortal thoughts concerning the child. 
Now if you have good courage accept our words with 
outspread hands, but if any suspicions awake in your 
mind consider that we have said nothing.” Hear- 
ing this the father bit his tongue, and humble and 
awestruck put the child into their hands and gave 
her over to them. Then he summoned his steward 
and said to him: “Supply the old men with 
all that they need, and ask no questions.” Thus he 
spoke, and before the light of dawn began to appear 
he departed as though fleeing from his daughter and 
his estate. 

Then those others—whether they were heroes 
or demons or of some race still more divine—took 
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charge of the child, and into what mysteries they 
initiated her no one knew, and with what religious 
rite they consecrated the girl was not revealed 
even to those who were most eager to learn. And 
now approached the appointed time when all the 
accounts of the revenue of the estate were due. 
The girl’s father came to the farm and _ hardly 
recognized his daughter, so tall was she and her 
beauty seemed to him to have changed its character ; 
and she too hardly knew her father. He even 
saluted her reverently, so different did she appear 
to his eyes. When her teachers were there and the 
table was spread, they said: “ Ask the maiden what- 
ever you please.” But she interposed: “Nay, father, 
ask me what happened to you on your journey.” 
He agreed that she should tell him. Now since he 
was so wealthy he travelled in a four-wheeled 
carriage, and with this sort of carriage many 
accidents are liable to happen. But she related 
every event, not only what had been said, but his 
very threats and fears, as though she had been driving 
with him. Her father was roused to such a pitch of 
admiration that he did not merely admire her but 
was dumb with amazement, and was convinced that 
his daughter was a goddess. Then he fell on his 
knees before those men and implored them to tell 
him who they were. Slowly and reluctantly, for 
such was perhaps the will of heaven, they revealed 
to him that they were initiates in the lore called 
Chaldean, and even this they told enigmatically and 
with bent heads. And when Sosipatra’s father clung 
to their knees and supplicated them, adjuring them 
to become masters of the estate and to keep his 
daughter under their influence and initiate her into 
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still more sacred things, they nodded their assent 
to this, but spoke no word more. Then he took 
courage as though he had received some sacred 
promise or oracle, but could not grasp its meaning. 
In his heart he applauded Homer above all poets for 
having sung of such a manifestation as this, so 
marvellous and divine : 

Yea, and the gods in the likeness of strangers from far 


countries put on all manner of shapes and wander 
through the cities.! 


He did indeed believe that he had fallen in with 
gods in the likeness of strangers. While his mind 
was full of this he was overcome by sleep, and the 
others left the table, and taking the girl with them 
they very tenderly and scrupulously handed over to 
her the whole array of garments in which she had 
been initiated, and added certain mystic symbols 
thereto; and they also put some books into Sosi- 
patra’s chest, and gave orders that she should have 
it sealed. And she, no less than her father, took 
the greatest delight in those men. When the day 
began to break and the doors were opened, and 
people began to go to their work, the men also, 
aceording to their custom, went forth with the rest. 
Then the girl ran to her father bearing the good 
news, and one of the servants went with her to carry 
the chest. Her father asked for all the money 
belonging to him that happened to be available, and 
from his stewards all that they had for their neces- 
sary expenses, and sent to call those men, but they 
were nowhere to beseen. Then he said to Sosipatra : 
“ What is the meaning of this, my child?” After a 
brief pause she replied : “ Now at last 1 understand 
1 Odyssey xvii. 485. 
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1 Homer's {égos, ‘darkness of the West,” has always 


been regarded as consecrated to the heroic dead and to 
supernatural powers. 
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what they said. For when they wept and put these 
things into my hands, they said: ‘ Child, take care of 
them; for we are travelling to the Western Ocean,} but 
presently we shall return.’”” This proved very clearly 
that they who had appeared were blessed spirits. 
They then departed and went whithersoever it was ; 
but her father took charge of the girl, now fully 
initiated, and though without pride, filled with divine 
breath, and he permitted her to live as she pleased 
and did not interfere in any of her affairs, except that 
sometimes he was ill pleased with her silence. And 
as she grew to the full measure of her youthful vigour, 
she had no other teachers, but ever on her lips were 
the works of the poets, philosophers, and orators ; and 
those works that others comprehend but incompletely 
and dimly, and then only by hard work and painful 
drudgery, she could expound with careless ease, 
serenely and painlessly, and with her light swift 
touch would make their meaning clear. Then she 
decided to marry. Now beyond dispute Eustathius 
of all living men was alone worthy to wed her. So 
she said to him and to those who were present: 
“ Do you listen to me, Eustathius, and let those who 
are here bear me witness: I shall bear you three 
children, and all of them will fail to win what is 
considered to be human happiness, but as to the 
happiness that the gods bestow, not one of them 
will fail therein. But you will go hence before me, 
and be allotted a fair and fitting place of abode, 
though I perhaps shall attain to one even higher. 
For your station will be in the orbit of the moon,? 
and only five years longer will you devote your 


2 The moon was the home of good daemons, heroes, and 
so on. But Sosipatra will attain as high as the sun. 
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services to philosophy—for so your phantom tells 
me—but you shall traverse the region below the 
moon with a blessed and easily guided motion. 
Fain would I tell you my own fate also.” Then 
after keeping silence for a short time, she cried 
aloud : “No, my god prevents me!” Immediately 
after this prophecy—tor such was the will of the 
Fates—she married Eustathius, and her words had 
the same force as an immutable oracle, so absolutely 
did it come to ‘pass and transpire as had been fore- 
told by her. 

I must relate also what happened after these 
events. After the passing of Eustathius, Sosipatra 
returned to her own estate, and dwelt in Asia in 
the ancient city of Pergamon, and the famous 
Aedesius loved and cared for her and educated her 
sons. In her own home Sosipatra held a chair of 
philosophy that rivalled his, and after attending the 
lectures of Aedesius, the students would go to hear 
hers ; and though there was none that did not greatly 
appreciate and admire the accurate learning of 
Aedesius, they positively adored and revered the 
woman's inspired teaching. 

Now there was one Philometor, a kinsman of 
hers, who, overcome by her beauty and eloquence, 
and recognizing the divinity of her nature, fell in 
love with her; and his passion possessed him and 
completely overmastered him. Not only was he 
completely conquered by it but she also felt its 
onslaught. So she said to Maximus, who was one of 
the most distinguished pupils of Aedesius and was 
moreover his kinsman: ‘ Maximus, pray find out 


2 yeyevnuéva Boissonade ; Fv elpnueva Cobet. 
3 repinyawa Boissonade ; trepnydra Cobet. 
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what ailment I have, that I may not be troubled by 
it.” When he inquired: “Why what ails you?” 
she replied: “ When Philometor is with me he is 
simply Philometor, and in no way different from the 
crowd. But when I see that he is going away 
my heart within me is wounded and tortured till 
it tries to escape from my breast. Do you exert 
yourself un my behalf,’ she added, “ and so display 
your piety.” When he had heard this, Maximus 
went away puffed up with pride as though he were 
now associating with the gods, because so wonderful 
a woman had put such faith in him. Meanwhile 
Philometor pursued his purpose, but Maximus 
having discovered by his sacrificial lore what was 
the power that Philometor possessed, strove to 
counteract and nullify the weaker spell by one more 
potent and efficacious. When Maximus had com- 
pleted this rite he hastened to Sosipatra, and bade 
her observe carefully whether she had the same 
sensations in future. But she replied that she no 
longer felt them, and described to Maximus his own 
prayer and the whole ceremony; she also told him 
the hour at which it took place, as though she had 
been present, and revealed to him the omens that 
had appeared. And when he fell to the earth in 
amazement and _ proclaimed Sosipatra visibly a 
goddess, she said: “Rise, my son. The gods love 
you if you raise your eyes to them and do not 
lean towards earthly and perishable riches.” On 
hearing this he went away more uplifted than before 
with pride, seeing that he now had clear and certain 
proof of the woman’s divine nature. Near the door 
he was met by Philometor who was coming in in 
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high spirits with many of his friends, and with a loud 
voice Maximus called out to him from some distance : 
“ Friend Philometor, I adjure you in Heaven’s name, 
cease to burn wood to no purpose.” Perhaps he. 
said this with some inner knowledge of the mal- 
practices in which the other was engaged. There- 
upon Philometor was overawed by Maximus, believed 
him to be divine, and ceased his plotting, even. 
ridiculing the course of action that he had entered 
on before. And for the future Sosipatra beheld 
Philometor with pure and changed eyes, though 
she admired him for so greatly admiring herself. 
Once, for example, when they were all met at her 
house—Philometor however was not present but was 
staying in the country—the theme under discussion 
and their inquiry was concerning the soul. Several 
theories were propounded, and then Sosipatra began 
to speak, and gradually by her proofs disposed of their 
arguments; then she fell to discoursing on the 
descent of the soul, and what part of it is subject to 
punishment, what part immortal, when in the midst 
of her bacchic and frenzied flow of speech she 
became silent, as though her voice had been cut off, 
and after letting a short interval pass she cried aloud 
in their midst: “‘ What is this? Behold my kinsman 
Philometor riding in a carriage! The carriage has 
been overturned in a rough place in the road and both 
his legs are in danger! However, his servants have 
dragged him out unharmed, except that he has 
received wounds on his elbows and hands, though 
even these are not dangerous. He is being carried 
home on a stretcher, groaning loudly.” These were 
her words, and they were the truth, for so it actually 
was. By this all were convinced that Sosipatra was 
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Lwourdtpa, Kat wdow mdpeott Tois ywopevois, 
woTep ot diAdcogor trept THY Oedv Aéyovor. Kat 
erehevra de emi Tots Tpiot maiol. Kal TOV pev 
dvo Ta. ovata ovder d€opat ypagew. *Avrwvivos 
dé Hv aktos THY tratépwr, Gs ye TO KavwBurcdy Too 
NetAou KkataAaBuv oToua, Kal Tots exel tehov- 
pévous mpoodeis GAov €auTov, THY TE amo THs 
penTpos mpoppnow efeBualero. Kal 7) vedTnsS TOV 
byvawvovTe Tas pouxas Kat pirocogias emBupovv- 
To epotray pos aurov, Kal TO _lepov VEaVloKWV 
lepéwv pLeoTov Hy. autos pev ovv ETL avOpurtros 
elvat Soxdv Kal avOpebrrots opiddy, meat Tots 
OptAnrais mpovAeyer, ws per” exe tvov ovK ETL TO 
tepov EgotTo, da Kat Ta peydAa Kal ayia Too 
Lapdmdos iepa mpos TO oKOTOELES Kal dpoppov 
xwproe Kal petaBAnOycerar, Kai Te pvO@des Kat 
des oKdTOS TUpavvicer Ta emi yhs KdAoTa. 
oO de xpovos anmnrey€ev aravrTa, Kal TO mpaypd ye 
els Xpnopob ovvereAcan Biav. 

ovtov S€ Tobi yévous, od yap Tas “Hovddou 
kahoupevas "Holas €omevdov ypader, amo ppovat 
Ties, womep aoTépwr TrepeheipOnoay, Kal eis 
dirocogovyTwv erepa ara yévn Sueomdpnoay Kat 
KatevenOycav, ols rob diAocodety 7 ovyyeveta 
Képdos Hv. Ta WAetoTa dé ev SuKacTpiols, WoTEp 
%) LwKparns mept THY TOO Bacthéws oroay, exw - 
Suvevov- ovTw mrepteppovnoay xpjpara Kal KaTE ~ 
oTvyncav xpuvaiov. iv yotv avtois diAccodgia, To 


1 Antoninus died about 390; the Serapeum was destroyed 
in 391, 
2 poeta he means that his work is not a genealogical 
catalogue like the lost Hesiodic poem. 
* Plato, Euthyphro init. Socrates, charged with impiety, 
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omnipresent, and that, even as the philosophers 
assert concerning the gods, nothing happened with- 
out her being there to see. She died leaving the 
three sons of whom she had spoken. The names of © 
two of them I need not record. But Antoninus was 
worthy of his parents, for he settled at the Canobic 
mouth of the Nile and devoted himself wholly to the 
religious rites of that place, and strove with all his 
powers to fulfil his mother’s prophecy. To him 
resorted all the youth whose souls were sane and 
sound, and who hungered for philosophy, and the 
temple was filled with young men acting as priests. 
Though he himself still appeared to be human and 
he associated with human beings, he foretold to all 
his followers that after his death! the temple would 
cease to be, and even the great and holy temples of 
Serapis would pass into formless darkness and be 
transformed, and that a fabulous and unseemly gloom 
would hold sway over the fairest things on earth. 
To all these prophecies time bore witness, and in 
the end his prediction gained the force of an oracle. 

From this family—for it is not my purpose to 
write an Eovae,? as Hesiod’s poem is called—there 
survived certain effluences as though from the stars, 
and these were dispersed and distributed among 
various classes of professed philosophers who made a 
profit out of their affinity with genuine philosophy, 
and they spent most of their time running risks in 
the law courts, like Socrates in the porch of the 
King Archon.’ Such was their contempt for money 
and their detestation of gold! In fact their philo- 
sophy consisted in wearing the philosopher's cloak 
is found in the porch of the archon who investigated such 


charges ; these sham philosophers frequented the courts 
whereas Socrates, as a rule, avoided them. 
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Tpipwviov Kal TO pepvnobar THs Lwourdrpas, 
Kal tov Evora@uov dua ordpatos dépew, ta dé ev 
Tois dpwpyevois oaKKkia Te adpa Kat vrdueoTta 
BuBAidiwv, Kal tadra ws av ayOos elvar KapyjrAwv 
moNav. Kai €€nmioravrd ye mavy axpiBas Ta 
BiBAia> Kai Trabra ye Hv eis ovddva PepovTa TaV 
madaav pirocdpu, GNAa diab Arai TE Kat avri- 
ypaga TOUTW, Kal oupBodaca rept i+ mpdcewr, 
Kal dca 6 Kkakodaipoy Kal O pos THY TAaveapevnv 
Kal aGTakxTov aTnv emKdAivwy Bios emauweiv eiwler. 
ovTws ovd€ ev Tois pera Tatra Lwoindtpa és 
TOV xpyopov amervyyave, Kal TovTwy ye Ta 
dvopata ovdev déojar ypddew 6 yap Adyos ovK 
emt Tous davrous aA’ emt Tovs ayabovs pepe 
cuveTretyeTau. anv doa els abriis Tay TaLowy 
CAvrwrivos 6 évopia Hv autre, od Kai apo Bpaxéos 
emrevyioOnv, o SiaBadew es THV “Aref dvipevay, 
elra tO KavwBixov Gavpdoas TE Kat brrepaya- 
aGeis rod NeiAov ordpua, Kat Tots éxeivn Beois Te 
Kat appyyrots iepots dvabeis Kal Tpocappyocas 
éauTov ) TAXD pada ampos THY Tob Detou ovyyevevay 
eméduxe, CwpaTos TE TEpuppovyoas Kal TeV 
mrept totto noovav atroAvbeis, copiay TE dyvworov 
Tots mohhots emuTndevaas jTept od Toone Kal 
dua. paKpoTEepwv eirrely. emeDetKvuTo pev yap 
ovdev Deoupyov Kat mrapaoyov és THY pavopnevnv 
alana, Tas Baotixas t lows oppas dpopuipevos 
éTEepwae pepovcas: Tob dé TH KapTepiay Kal TO 
akapmrov Kat apyerdoratov éBatpalov drartes. 
Kal KaTneody ye map avrov émi Oddaccav ot 


1 Before repi Wyttenbach deletes , xat. 
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and constantly alluding to Sosipatra, while Eustathius 
was ever on their lips; moreover they carried other 
obvious and external signs, big wallets so crammed 
with books that they would have laden several 
camels. They had learned these very carefully by 
heart. And these books of theirs anyhow bore 
upon none of the ancient philosophers, but were 
wills and copies of wills, contracts of sales and 
suchlike documents, which are highly esteemed in. 
that life which is prone to dissolute folly and licence. 
Thus it proved that Sosipatra could also divine 
correctly what should happen after these events. 
But I need not write down even the names of these 
men, for my narrative is eager to lead on to those 
that are not unworthy but worthy. An exception - 
must be made of one of her sons; his name was 
Antoninus, and I mentioned him just now ; he crossed ° 
to Alexandria, and then so greatly admired and 
preferred the mouth of the Nile at Canobus, that 
he wholly dedicated and applied himself to the 
worship of the gods there, and to their secret rites. 
He made rapid progress towards affinity with the 
divine, despised his body, freed himself from its 
_ pleasures, and embraced a wisdom that was hidden 
from the crowd. On this matter I may well speak 
at greater length. He’ displayed no tendency to 
theurgy and that which is at variance with sensible 
appearances, perhaps because he kept a wary eye on 
the imperial views and policy which were opposed 
to these practices.! But all admired his fortitude 
and his unswerving and inflexible character, and 
those who were then pursuing their studies at 


1-For the wholesale persecution of those suspected of 
sorcery see Ammianus xxviii. 1. 
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KaTa THY “Aref dvdpevay TOTE oxoAdlovres, 7, bé 
“Aref avépera bia ye 0 tod Lapdamidos iepov tepd 
Ts Hy oLcoupern ot ‘yoov mavraxobev pourésvres 
és avrny mhAGos Te Hoa TH Oj Trapisovpievot, 
Kal, pera Tas Jeparretas Tob Jetou, Tapa TOV 
‘Avrwvivov ETpexov, ob pev Sua yijs, Ooor ye 
ETPEXOV, Tots de e€npKer Ta ToT dpa, mAota, peta 
Paorunns ent THV omovdny brropepovres. auvov- 
alas S€ afwl€vtes, ot peev Aoyuxov m7poBAnua 
mpoeuevot, adbdvws Kai obcupor ths WAarwuris 
evepopodvto aodias, ot de Tov Devorépu Tt 
mpoBadAovres, avdpiavre GuveTuyxavov" ovKobv 
epeyyero ampos aura ovdeva, ddA. 7a Oupara 
oTHOAS Kal Siabpyoas eis Tov oupavor, dvavdos 
EKELTO Kai dreyKros, ovd€ Tis eldev adrov Trepit THY 


‘TowvTwy padiws els outdiav eAGovra dvOpeimren. 


“Ore de Hv Te Devdrepov TO Kar avrov, ovK ets 
pakpav dmeonpavOn: od yap efOaver éxeivos &€& 
dvO parma aT, Kab 7} TE Oepareia THY Kata 
tiv *AdeEdvdpevcavy Kat To Laparetov iepdv1 d- 
eokedavvuTo’ ovxy 7 ODeparreia pdvov, adda Kai Ta 
olxodounyara, Kat mavTa €yiveTo xabdrrep ev 
mounTuKots pvbos, TOV Puyavre KEKPATHKOTUW. 
Kal Ta TeEpt TOV KadvwBov t iepa Tavro TobTo Emacyov, 
®eodociov pev rote Bactrevovtos, Weodirov dé 
mpootatowvTos Toy evayav, avOpwrov Twos 
Evpupedovros 

6s 700 drepOdporct Tuydvrecow Bacidever, 


1 jepov Boissonade ; iepav Wyttenbach. 


1 Theophilus was the Christian bishop of Alexandria ; cf. 
Zosimus v. 28; Theodoret v. 22. 
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Alexandria used to go down to him to the seashore. 
For, on account of its temple of Serapis, Alexandria 
was a world ‘in itself, a world consecrated by religion : 
at any rate those who resorted to it from all parts 
were a multitude equal in number to its own 
citizens, and these, after they had worshipped the 
god, used to hasten to Antoninus, some, who were in 
haste, by land, while others were content with boats 
that plied on the river, gliding in a leisurely way 
to their studies. On being granted an interview 
with him, some would propound a logical problem, 
and were forthwith abundantly fed with the philo- 
sophy of Plato; but others, who raised questions as 
to things divine, encountered a statue. For he would 
utter not a word to any one of them, but fixing his 
eyes and gazing up at the sky he would lie there 
speechless and unrelenting, nor did anyone ever see 
him lightly enter into converse with any man on such 
themes as these. 

Now, not long after, an unmistakable sign was 
given that there was in him some diviner element. 
For no sooner had he left the world of men than the 
cult of the temples in Alexandria and at the shrine 
of Serapis was scattered to the winds, and not only 
the ceremonies of the cult but the buildings as well, 
and everything happened as in the myths of the 
poets when the Giants gained the upper hand. 
The temples at Canobus also suffered the same 
fate in the reign of Theodosius, when Theophilus! 
presided over the abominable ones — a sort of 
Eurymedon 


Who ruled over the setud Giants,? | 


2 Odyssey vii. 59. 
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Evayptov! 5€ riv moAiTiKnY apxnv apxovTos, 
‘Pwpavot Sé€ tovs Kar Alyumrov otpatiétas 
METLOTEYLEVOU’ OiTIWES, Gua Ppakdjevor KaTa 
Tov tep@v Kabdmep Kata NBwv Kal ABofdwv 
Ovpov, é€mt tatra adAdpevor, modeuov Sé pnre 
dcony dpioTdpevot, T® Te Lapazreiw katedv- 
pyvayto Kat TO ts dvabhjpacw emoAeunoay, av- 
ayTayaVvioTov Kal apaxov viKny ViKTOGYTES. Tots 
yoov avopidot kai avabijuaow és tocdvde yervaiws 
euaxeoavTo, wore ov povoy evikwy avrda, aAAa 
Kat exAerrov, Kai tagis Hv avrois moAeptKn TOV 
tpeAcuevov Aabeiv. rod 5é€ Lapazeiov povoy ro 
edapos ovyx dpetdovro dua Bapos TOV AiBeuv, ov 
yap hoav edperaxivyTot ovyxXeavres de aravra 
Kat tapdfartes, ot TrohepikesTaroe Kab yevvatot, 
Kal Tas yeipas avaydKkrovs pév, ovK adidro- 
xXpnudrous dé mpoteivavtes, ToUs Te Oeovs Efacay 
vevixnkevat, Kal THY tepoovAiay Kal THY acéBeray 
€is Emrawov oda adtadv Katedoyilovro. 

Elra émevonyov tots iepois tdémois Tovs Kadov- 
pLévous povaxous, dvOpusrrous pev KaTa TO eldos, 6 
de Bios avrois audens, Kal és TO eppaves € eTmaoXov 
Te Kal emrotouy pupia Kaka Kal dppacra. aAN’ 
Opis TovTo pev evoeBes eddKet, TO KaTadpovety 
Tob Oeiov: rupavvuxny yap elyev efovoiay TOTE 
mas avOpwros péAawayv dopav eobhra, Kal Snpo- 
cia BovAdcpevos aoxnovety’ es Toadvbe dperis 
iAace 0 avOpwrwvov. adda mepi tovTwv ev 
Kal ev Tots Kabodtkois THs toTopias ovyypap- 


1 Everlov Laurentianus, Boissonade ; Evayplov restored by 
Seeck, Die Briefe des Libanius, p. 130. 
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and Evagrius was prefect of the city, and Romanus in 
command of the legions in Egypt.!. For these men, 
girding themselves in their wrath against our sacred 
places as though against stones and stone-masons, 
made a raid on the temples, and though they could 
not allege even a rumour of war to justify them, 
they demolished the temple of Serapis and made 
war against the temple offerings, whereby they 
won a victory without meeting a foe or fighting a 
battle. In this fashion they fought so strenuously 
against the statues and votive offerings that they not 
only conquered but stole them as well, and their 
only military tactics were to ensure that the thief 
should escape detection. Only the floor of the 
temple of Serapis they did not take, simply because 
of the weight of the stones which were not easy to 
move from their place. Then these warlike and 
honourable men, after they had thrown everything 
into confusion and disorder and had thrust out hands, 
unstained indeed by blood but not pure from greed, 
boasted that they had overcome the gods, and reckoned 
their sacrilege and impiety a thing to glory in. 

Next, into the sacred places they imported monks, 
as they called them, who were men in appearance 
but led the lives of swine, and openly did and 
allowed countless unspeakable crimes. But this they 
accounted piety, to show contempt for things divine. 
For in those days every man who wore a black robe 
and consented to behave in unseemly fashion in 
public,? possessed the power of a tyrant, to such a 
pitch of virtue had the human race advanced! All 
this however I have described in my Universal 

1 Sozomenus vii. 15 gives the Christian account of the 


conversion of the Serapeum into a church. 
2 Cf. Libanius, On the Temples, 474. 
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pacw elpyta. tovs dé povaxovs tovTous Kal 
> A 4 4 > A ~ ” 1 
eis tov KdvwBov Kxafidpvoav, avti tHv ovTwv 
Gedy eis avdpamrddwv Depameias, kat ovd€ ypnoray, 
Kkatadycavtes TO avOpwmwov. scoTéa yap Kat 
A ~ > A aA € 4 e 
Kepadas tay emt roA\ois apaptipacw €eadw- 
4 , “a ‘ A > / 
KoTwY ovvadilovtes, oUs TO mToXAtTiKOv éKoddAale 
Suxaornpiov, Beov’s tre amedeixvucay, Kal mpoo- 
exaAwdotvTo Tots pyypact,* kal Kpeirrous drreAd- 
Bavov elvar podvvepevor m7pos tots tddots. pap - 
Tupes yoov exadobvro Kat Oudscovot TEs KaL Tpé- 
oBeis TOV airioewv mapa Tov Oedv, avdpatroda 
/ ~ ‘ 4 
SedovdeuKora Kax@s, Kal paoree katabedamavy - 
péeva, Kal Tas THs pox Onpias wreias ev Tots 
eiduidors Pepovra: GAN’ 6 Opws v7] vad Peper ToUTOUS 
tovs Geovs. Todro yotv els peyddny Tpovotay Kat 
473 “Avtwvivou ouveTedecev, OTL POS ATravTas epacKev 
Ta tepa tadovs yevyocecBary womep mov Kat 
"TdpBrArxos 6 péyas (omep év. Trois Kat’ éxeivoy 
Ul 3 ld > a 4 
mapaAeAoi7apev), avdpds twos Atyumtiov Tov 
> / 4 ~ A 9 4, A 
AmoAAw KadécavTos, Tod dé eADovTos, Kat KaTa- 
mAayevtwv Thy ow Tov mapdvTwy, “ mavaaobe,”” 
edn “ éTa tpou, Davpacovres: povopaxnaavTos yap 
cvOpds €oTw eldwhov-” ovTwsS eTEpov Ti €oTt TH 
v@ Oewpety Kai Tots rot ouyaTos drarydois 
Oppacw. aAn’ "TdpBarrxos fev Ta TrapovTa Oewd 
elder,” “Avtwvivos de ta peéddovra mpoeide: Kal 
Tobrd ye avrod povov evobéveray déper. advmov 
dé atT@ Td TéAos eis yhpas advooov adikopéve 4 
1 yonrav Boissonade ; dvTwv Cobet. 


2-For a lacuna of about six letters Boissonade supplies 


patpwooe § ; Lundstrém approves Jordan’s écreois. 
3 eidev Cobet adds. 
* dgixduevov Boissonade ; d¢ixopévw Wyttenbach. 
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History. They settled these monks at Canobus also, 
and thus they fettered the human race to the 
worship of slaves, and those not even honest slaves, 
instead of the true gods. For they collected the 
bones and skulls of criminals who had been put to 
death for numerous crimes, men whom the law 
courts of the city had condemned to punishment, 
made them out to be gods, haunted their sepulchres,} 
and thought that they became better by defiling 
themselves at their graves. “Martyrs” the dead 
men were called and “ministers’’ of a sort, and 
“‘ambassadors”’ from the gods to carry men’s 
prayers,—these slaves in vilest servitude, who had 
been consumed by stripes and carried on their 
phantom forms the scars of their villainy.2 How- 
ever these are the-gods that earth produces! This, 
then, greatly increased the reputation of Antoninus 
also for foresight, in that he had foretold to all 
that the temples would become tombs.’ Likewise 
the famous Iamblichus, as I have handed down 
in my account of his life, when. certain Egyptian 
~ invoked Apollo, and to the great amazement of those 
who saw the vision, Apollo came: “ My friends,” 
said he, “cease to wonder; this is only the ghost 
of a gladiator.” So great a difference does it make 
whether one beholds a thing with the intelligence 
or with the deceitful eyes of the flesh. But 
Iamblichus saw through marvels that were present, 
whereas Antoninus foresaw future events. This 
fact of itself argues his superior powers. His end 
came painlessly, when he had attained to a ripe old 
1 An echo of Phaedo 81p; cf. Julian, Misopogon 3444 ; 
Against the Galilaeans 335c. Christian churches were built 


over the graves of martyrs. 
2 An echo of Gorgias 5245. 3 Cf. Julian, Or. vii. 228c. 
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Kat Badd. Kai Aumnpov Tois vooy €xovot TO 
Tpoeyvurapevoy exeivep TOV tepav Tédos. 

tov Kal m1poTEpov euynoOnper, Kal o Taira 
ypaduy ovK Hv adéaros Tob avdpes, a.AAd, véos 
ert. ynparg auveTvyxavEe Kal puvijs TE TKovaev, 
olas av Tis TKovae THs. ‘Opnpuciis "AOnvas 7 Tob 
‘ArdMwvos. TO € Kal TTNVOL EV TWeES Hoav at 
TeV Oppd-rev Kopat, modov dé xabetro yevewor, 
Tas be oppas THS poxis Sued7)Aov TO. Oppara. 
kal dppovia, yé TIS emi Kal dcovovTt Kal Op@vrt, 
Kal dc audoty ray aicOjnoewy 6 cuvwy emAnTTETO, 
ovre THY ofvKunoiay hepwv TOV OpaTwY, OUTE 
Tov Spopov TaV Ady. GAN’ obdé €t Tis TOY 
epTretporarey Tavy Kab Sewav Sueheyero Tpos 
atrov, dyrid€yew eToAua, aA’ Hovxy TapaoovTes 
atrous, Tots | Aeyopevors womrep €k TpuTradcuy 
€lrovTo" TooauTn TUS appodiry Tots xelAcow en 
exd@nto. hv pev oby Tay ed yeyovoTwv, Kal 
mobros ddporepos: brqv avT@, aSeApovs be elxe 
yvnotous, ods ext Avev elvar mpwrous avros wv, 
KAavétavév te tov KatadaBovra tiv “Ade€E- 
dvdpevay Kaket maevoarta, Kat Nuudidcavev tov 
ev Lpvpvyn tepupayOs ocogiorevoarTa. 

v d€ 6 avnp odros Ttav SuaTrAnobévTwY Tis 
Aiéeciov aodgias. “lovAvavod dé rot Baowevoav- 
Tos nEusOn yeveoBar duddoKados. odTos, mavTeoy 
aynpnievey tao tod Kwvoravtiou (rabra dé ey 
tois Kata “lovAavov axpiBéotepov yéypanrat), 


1 See note, p. 395. 

2 Some scholars think that Claudianus was the father of 
the Latin poet Claudianus (floruit 400 a.p.), but there is no 
sure evidence for this. 
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age free from sickness. And to all intelligent men 
the end of the temples which he had prognosticated 
was painful indeed. 

Of Maximus I have spoken earlier, and indeed the 
author of this narrative did not fail to see the man 
with his own eyes, but while still a youth met him in 
his old age and heard his voice, which was such as one 
might have heard from Homer’s Athene or Apollo. 
The very pupils of his eyes were, so to speak, 
winged ; he had a long grey beard, and his glance 
revealed the agile impulses of his soul. There was 
a wonderful harmony in his person, both to the eye 
and ear, and all who conversed with him were 
amazed as to both these faculties, since one could 
hardly endure the swift movements of his eyes or his 
rapid flow of words. In discussion with him no one 
ventured to contradict him, not even the most 
experienced and most eloquent, but they yielded to 
him in silence and acquiesced in what he said as 
though it came from the tripod of an oracle; such a 
charm sat on his lips! He came of an honourable 
family and possessed ample means; and he had two 
lawful brothers whom he kept from holding the very 
highest rank because he held it himself. They 
were Claudianus? who settled in Alexandria and 
taught there, and Nymphidianus who became very 
distinguished as a sophist at Smyrna. 

Maximus was one of those who had been saturated 
with the wisdom of Aedesius; moreover he received 
_ the honour of being the teacher of the Emperor 
Julian. After all his relatives had been put to 
death by Constantius, as I have recorded with more 
details in my account of Julian, and the whole 
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Kat iAwbévros tov yévous, mrepredeipOy ? pOvos, 
be Tukiay Trepuppovn €lg Kal mpadTyTa. evd- 
vodxyo. 5€ Guws adrov audetoAevov BaciArKoi Kat 
trapapuAaKat TIVES Hoav, Omws €ty Xptorvaves 
BéBaros: 6 S€ Kal mpos TavTa TO _peyedos Tis 
pvoews emedELKVUTO. mavro, yoov ovTw bud oTd- 
patos elye ra BuBAia, wore Hyavaxrouy éxetvoe 
mpos THY Bpax’rnra Tis madelas, ws odK EXOVTES 
& Te dwoafovat TO Tratdiov. ws dé ore éeKeivot 
qmauevety elyov, ovte “lIovAvavos pavOavew, &€&- 
HTHGEV Tov averov éemiTpamHval of Kal pyTopiK@v 
axpodcacba Kal piroaspuy Adyuv. 6 dé, beod 
vevoarros, emer perpe, mept Ta BiBric. mAavacba 
BovAdpevos avrov Kat apyeiy uaAdov 7) Tod _yévous 
Kat rns Bactreias vtropiyswioKecOa. tTodto Se 
emuTpamrev avTa, travraxob Babewy Kat Baputarwy 
474 UTOKELMEVWY KTNULATWY, pera Baodutis drrovoias 
Kat Sopudopias Trepued otra, Kat Sueotecyey Ory 
Bovdorro. Kat 6 Kai eis Ieépyapov dpucvetrat 
Kara KA€os THs Aideciov co las. 6 be 719 prev 
eis aKpov TL vijpas apixro,” Kal TO cpa. EKapve- 
Tis dé dptrias adroo TPoEoTHKETaY Kal ava TOUS 
TpwTovs epepovTo Mdfipos Te, Umeép OD TddE 
ypaperat, Kal XpvadvOvos 6 6 ex Lapdewr, ITpioxos 
te 0 Wcompwros 7 Modogoes, EvceBuds TE O EK 
Kapias Muvoou Toews. Kat ovvovoias afwwleis 
THS Aieaiou, 6 6 Kal ev perpaxiep mpeoBurns "Tov- 
Aavds, THY pev any Kat TO Beoedes THs puxis 
KatamAayeis, ovK €BovreTo yxwpilecfa, arr’, 


1 Before wepredelpOy Cobet deletes ’IovAcavds; retained by 
Boissonade. 
2 ddlxero Boissonade; agixro Cobet. 
1 Cf, however, Julian, Letter to the Athenians 273 zn. 
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family had. been stripped bare, Julian alone was 
left alive, being despised on the score of his 
tender years and his mild disposition. Never- 
theless, eunuchs from the palace took charge of 
him, and were assigned to keep watch so that he 
might not waver from the Christian faith. But even 
in the face of these difficulties he displayed the — 
greatness of his genius. For he had their books 
so thoroughly by heart that they fretted at the 
scantiness of their erudition, since there was nothing 
that they could teach the boy. Now since they had 
nothing to teach him and Julian had nothing to 
learn from them, he begged his cousin’s permission 
to attend the schools of the sophists and lectures on 
philosophy. He, as the gods so willed, permitted 
this, because he wished Julian to browse among 
books and to have leisure for them, rather than 
leave him to reflect on his own family and his claim 
to empire. After he had obtained ‘this permission, 
since ample and abundant wealth from many sources 
was at his disposal,! he used to travel about accom- 
panied by the emperor’s suspicions and a bodyguard, 
and went where he pleased. Thus it was that he 
came to Pergamon, following on the report of the 
wisdom of Aedesius. But the latter was by this time 
far on in years, and his bodily strength was failing. 
First and foremost of all his students were Maximus, 
sabout whom I am now writing, Chrysanthius of 
Sardis, Priscus the Thesprotian or Molossian, and 
Eusebius who came from Myndus, a city of Caria. 
On being allowed to study under Aedesius, Julian, 
who was old for his boyish years, in amazement and 
admiration of his vigour and the divine qualities of 
his soul, refused to leave him, but like those who had 
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woTrep oi Kata TOV Ld0ov br0 Tis Subddos 5nxOevres, 
xavdov Kai duvoti Tav pabnudtwvr eAKew €BovAero, 
Kat S5M@pa ye emi tovros BaciAika drémeutrev: 6 
dé ovdé tTadta mpocierTo, Kal HeraKaAécas TOV 
veaviaKov, elev: ““dAAd ov pev Kat THY puny 
THY euny ovK dyvoeis, THALKavTaLs dxoais dK pow - 
pevos, TO 5€ Gpyavov atris ovvopds omws did- 
KELTaL, THS youdwoews Kal mi€ews Svadvouevyns 
eis TO ouvtTilév'- od dé, et te Kai Spay BovAes, 
Tékvov oodias émparov (rovaira ydp gou Ta 
TAS wuxyns ivddAuata kaTapavOave )» mpos TOUS 
€uovs traidas tropevbeis Svras ynoious, exet0ev 
pudny eupopod codias amdons Kal pabnuarwv: 
Kay TUXNS TOY pvoTnpiwy, aicxuvOnon TAVTWS 
ort eyevou Kal exAn8 5 dvOpwros. Bovdduny 
pev av? Tapetvar Kat ! Mdgiuov, aN’ emi thv “Edecov 
éoradrau. Kal mrepl ITpicxov TQ OpoLa Suede xOnv 
dv, adda KdKeivos emt _ Tis “Edddos TremheuKe: 
Aourroit Se Tov ena éTatpwy EdoéBids TE Kal 
Xpvodvbios, dv Gxpouprevos éAdxioTa TO éuov 
evoxAnoets vipas. 

‘Os d¢€ Tatra nKovoeEV TovAtaves, Too piroadgov 
prev ovo Os adiorato, TpogeKerTo d€ Kata TOY 
trohby xpavov EuoeBiw re Kai Xpvoavbicy. Hv oe 
6 XpuvadvOios dspopdyws Makiuw ra mepi Oeva- 
apov ouvevOovotdv, Kat vdeiAkev Eeavrov ev Tots 
pabyuact, Kat Td GAdo 00s rowtrov éxwv. 

1 guyrebév Boissonade ; cuvri6év Cobet. 
2 ofy Boissonade ; &v Cobet. 


1 The bite of this snake, as its Greek name implies, caused 
insatiable thirst. 

2 This is an echo of Porphyry’s famous saying about 
Plotinus : é@xe: pev aloxuvopévy ri ev cdbuare ety. 
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been bitten by the snake! in the story he longed to 
drink down learning open-mouthed and at a gulp, 
and to win his end used to send Aedesius gifts 
worthy of an emperor. But Aedesius would not 
accept these, and having summoned the youth he 
said : “ Well, thou also knowest my soul, for thou hast 
listened many a time to my teachings; but thou 
seest how its instrument is affected now that that 
whereby it is connected and held together is dis- 
solving into that from which it was composed. Butif . 
thou dost desire to accomplish aught, beloved child 
of wisdom as thou art, such signs and tokens of thy 
. soul do I discern, go to those who are true sons of 
mine. From their store fill thyself to overflowing 
with every kind of wisdom and learning. Once 
admitted to their mysteries thou shalt be utterly 
ashamed to have been born and’ to be called a 
man,? I could have wished that Maximus also were 
here, but he has been dispatched to Ephesus. Of 
Priscus ® too I should have said the same, but he also 
has sailed to Greece. But there remain of my 
disciples Eusebius and Chrysanthius, and if thou wilt 
study with them thou wilt cease to harass my old 
age. 

On hearing this, Julian did not even then leave 
the philosopher, but for the greater part of his 
time he devoted his attention to Eusebius and 
Chrysanthius. Now Chrysanthius had a soul akin to 
that of Maximus, and like him was passionately 
absorbed in working marvels, and he withdrew 
himself in the study of the science of divination, 
and in other respects also had a very similar 


8 For Priscus see below, p. 481, Ammianus Marcellinus 
xxv. 3, and Julian, vol. iii. Letters. 
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EdceBuos b€, TapovTos poev Mogipou, Thy aKpi- 
Bevay rHv ev Tots H€peor tod Adyou Kal Tas dva- 
Aexrixas pnxavas Kat mAoKas drrepevye, aTrOVTOS 
de aomep HAvaKod peyyous aornp dméAaprre* 
TooaUTy Tis evKoAa Kal Xdpus emnvoet Tots Adyors. 
Kat 6 Xpvadvbtos Tapa ETHVEL KAL OVVETTEVEvEV, 
O TE "TouAvaves TOV dv8pa. eveBalero. mpoaeriOn 
be pera, THY efqynow 6 EvceBwos, ws Tatra ety 
TA OVTWS évra, ai de (Thy atobnow amatamoat pay 
yavetau Kal yontevovoa, Bavyatromodv éepya, 
Kal pos dAuKds Twas Ouvapers TaparraLovT wy 
Kal pepnvoTov. TodTo dKovwv TO emipwvnjea 
qmoAAakts 6 Beoraros "TovAtavos, idia Tov Xpvadvbvov 
amroAaBwyv, ‘et Ti got pereory ddnBeias, & dire 
Xpvodvite,” apos avrov épn ‘ ‘dpacov poe capes 
tis 0 émidoyos odros THS eEny toes. ” 6 &é 
Babéws para Kat cwdpovws dvevey Key “ ada 
mpdypa TOUIGELS ” ” én copov, p pa Trap" Ewoo 
Tabra, ana Tap éxetvov muOopevos.”’ Kal pabasy 
475 TOUTO TKOUCE Kal emroinge, Bedv Te vopioas TOV 
Xpuaavbvov emt T® doyw. yevowerns be Tis 
cuvovoias, 6 pev Ta aura mpooemrepavev,” 6 d¢€ 
*lovAvavos GapoaAéws jpeto, Ti TobTo abt@ Bowne- 
TaL ovvex@s emAeyopevov. evrabda o 3 Eve¢Buos THY 
éavrob meTaoas evyAwTtiav, Kai TO EevoTopov emi 
TO ppatew dcwAvrov adeis pepecbar, “Maginos”” 
ele “‘tis €oTt TOV mpeaBurepe aKpoat@v Kat 
mro\Aa extreTraWevevenv™ ovtos Sta peyebos pu- 
sews Kat Adywv trrepoynv Katadpovijcas Trav év 
1 rpocerépparvey Boissonade ; rpocerépavev Cobet. 
1 je. dialeetical discussions. Eusebius was devoted to 


philosophical rhetoric, whereas Chrysanthius and Maximus 
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character. But Eusebius, at least when Maximus was 
present, used to avoid precise and exact divisions of 
a disputation and dialectical devices and subtleties ; 
though when Maximus was not there he would shine 
out like a bright star, with a light like the sun’s; 
such was the facility and charm that flowered in his 
discourses. Chrysanthius too was there to applaud 
and assent, while Julian actually reverenced Eusebius. 
At the close of his exposition Eusebius would add 
that these! are the only true realities, whereas the 
impostures of witchcraft and magic that cheat the 
senses are the works of conjurors who are insane men 
led astray into the exercise of earthly and material 
powers. The sainted Julian frequently heard the 
closing words, and at last took Chrysanthius aside, 
and said: “ If the truth is in you, dear Chrysanthius, 
tell.me plainly what is the meaning of this epilogue 
- that follows his exposition?” Having reflected deeply 
and with prudence, he said: “The wise thing for you 
to do will be to inquire this not of me but of himself.” 
Julian listened, took the hint and acted on it, and 
regarded Chrysanthius as little short of divine on 
account of what he had said. Then when the next 
lecture took place, Eusebius ended with the same 
words as before, and Julian boldly asked him what 
was the meaning of the epilogue that he perpetually 
recited. Thereupon Eusebius spread the sails of the 
eloquence that was his by nature, and giving free 
rein to his powers of speech said: “ Maximus is one 
of the older and more learned students, who, because 
of his lofty genius and superabundant eloquence 
scorned all logical proof in these subjects and 


were thaumaturgists, or miracle-workers. Julian from this 
time fell under the baleful influence of Maximus. 
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TovTois amrodeiEewv, emt jravias Twas oppncas Kat 
Spay, ouverdAecev nas Tmpwnv TOUS TrapovTas 
eis TO ‘Exarjovy, Kal troMovs eBeikvu Tovs 
Kal? éavTod pdprupas. ws be GaryVTHTapLEY, Kal 
THY Beov TpoceKwvygapey, “ Kabjobe pev,” elzre 
mpos mas, | ‘® didraror étaipot, Kal TO peMov 
opare, kal El Tt diaddpw Tav ToMav € ey. : Totro 
dé ei7wv, Kat Kabecbévrwr pay amavrov, xov- 
Spov kaayioas ABavwrod, Kal mpds éavTov 
Gvriwa SrmoTe vuvov tepaivwy, eis ToodvdE TrAP- 
AAVev emdei~ews, Wore TO pev prov epuedia 
To adyadua, elra Kai yéAws Fv 7rd dawdpevov. 
GopuBoupevwv Sé nudv tao ris diews, “ aAda 
rapaxOynrw ye tudy vo TovTwy pode els, avtixa 
yap Kal al Aapmddes avdiovaw, as év Talv yepotv 
» Qeds déper-” Kai tods Aoyous édOave TO dds 
tais Aapmdo. tepipAcydpevov. nyeis pev odv 
Tov QearpiKkov exeivov Davparorovoy apos TO 
qTapov KatamAayertes, dvexwpycayer ov be Tov- 
TwWY pnoev Bavpdons, womep ovde eyw, THY Sia 
Tod Adyou xafapow peéya Te xphywo drrodapBavew .”” 
6 d€ Gewraros ‘lovAvaves TovTO dxovoas, “ GAN’ 
Eppwao am elie ‘ ‘Kal mpdcexe Tots BrBators, Evol 
dé €unvucas 6v elyrouv.”’ Kal TavTa etry, Kau 
Xpuoavéiov KatagiAnoas THY Kepadyy, emt THY 
"Edeoov efwpynoe. cuvTvxywv oe EeKel Makin ‘ 
eLexpeuaro Te Tob avdpés, Kat ampli€ tis oAns 
codias eltyero. 6 5€ Makmos tdnyetrat are 
Kal TOV BevTarov petaxahéoa Xpvodvbiov, Kal, 
yevopLevov ovTws, pons TIpkouv Gow TH Tob 
mados es Tas pabijoes evpvxwpia, 
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impetuously resorted to the acts of amadman. Not 
long since, he invited us to the temple of Hecate 
and summoned many witnesses of his folly. When 
we had arrived there and had saluted the goddess: 
‘Be seated,’ said he, ‘ my well-beloved friends, and 
observe what shall come to pass, and how greatly I 
surpass the common herd.’ When he had said this, 
and we had all sat down, he burned a grain of 
incense and recited to himself the whole of some 
hymn or other, and was so highly successful in 
his demonstration that the image of the goddess first 
began to smile, then even seemed to laugh aloud. 
We were all much disturbed by this sight, but he 
said: ‘ Let none of you be terrified by these things, 
for presently even the torches which the goddess 
holds in her hands shall kindle into flame.’ And 
before he could finish speaking the torches burst into 
a blaze of light. Now for the moment we came 
away amazed by that theatrical miracle - worker. 
But you must not marvel at any of these things, even 
as I marvel not, but rather believe that the thing of 
the highest importance is that purification of the 
soul which is attained by reason.’ However, when 
the sainted Julian heard this, he said: “ Nay, fare- 
well and devote yourself to your books. You have 
shown me the man I was in search of.” After saying 
this he kissed the head of Chrysanthius and started 
for Ephesus. There he had converse with Maximus, 
and hung on to him and laid fast hold on all that he 
had to teach. Maximus persuaded him to summon 
thither the divine Chrysanthius also, and when this 
had been done the two of them barely sufficed 
to satisfy the boy’s great capacity for acquiring 
this kind of lore. 
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e A A ~ A > 4 , 
Os 5€ Kat taéra elye xadds, axovaas tt mA€ov 
elvas Kata Thy ‘Eda8a mapa T@ Tatvy Wecaiv 
iepopavTn, Kat Tmpos ene tvov dfis: edpape. Too 
| be lepopavrov, Kar ékeivov TOV xpovoy Goris Hy; 
TOUVopa ov pot Bets A€yew: eréhet yap TOV 
Tatra, ypagovra.. Kal els EvpodAmibas Hye> Kat 
obrés ye jv O Kal THY TaV lepdiv KaTaoTpopyy 
Kai THs “EAAddos dmrwAevay amdons mpoyvous, 
Tob ovyypapews TOpOvTos, Kat davepds bia- 
papTupopevos ws pel” atdrov ltepopavrns yevn- 
gouTo, @ pn Depus tepopavrudy dxpacda Opoveny, 
erent Oeois éT€pous Kabiepwrat, Kal dpwpoKey 
dppyrous opkous eTEpw tepaiv pa) mpoornaeoba.: 
mpoorycecbar de eAeyev Guws avrov pnde “AOnvaiov 
ova. Kal, (cis TOGOVOE TpOvoias eucvetro ) ep” 
€avTod Ta tepa KkaracKkagpnoecbat Kat dnwby- 
ceobar Edacke, KaKeivov Cevra Tatra emoppecban, 
dua hiAoripiav TrEpLTTHY atipaldpevov, Kal mpo- 
476 TeAeuTHGEW ye avrod TH Oepametay Taiv Ocaiv, 
Tov 0€ Tis Tyhs damoorepnbevra, pyre TOV lepo- 
pavrny pare TOV ynpasov Biov efew. Kal Taird 
ye ovTws: cpa Te yap Oo eK Ocomav eyevero, 
maTinp wv ths Mbpiaxis rederijs, Kat ovK eis 
paxpav moAAdv Kal adinyiTwv émuKdAvobévtwr 
Kaka@v,! dv Ta pev ev Tots dueEodtKots THs toTropias 
elpntar, Ta dé, Ey emitpemTn TO Wetov, AeAcEeTar, 
1 Here there is either an anacoluthon or some words have 
fallen out of the ms. 


1 a4.¢. Demeter and Persephone worshipped at Eleusis. 

2 Lucian, Lexiphanes 10, alludes to the crime of naming 
the hierophant and torch-bearers of the Mysteries. 

® The hereditary priests of Demeter at Eleusis. 
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Now when his studies with them were prospering, 
he heard that there was a higher wisdom in Greece, 
possessed by the hierophant of the goddesses,! and 
hastened to him with all speed. The name of him 
who was at that time hierophant it is not lawful for 
me to tell?; for he initiated the author of this 
narrative. By birth he was descended from the 
Eumolpidae.? He it was who in the presence of the 
author of this book foretold the overthrow of the 
temples and the ruin of the whole of Greece, and he 
clearly testified that after his death there would be a 
hierophant who would have no right to touch the 
hierophant’s high seat, because he had been con- 
secrated to the service of other gods and had sworn 
oaths of the uttermost sanctity that he would not 
preside over temples other than theirs. Nevertheless 
he foretold that this man would so preside, though 
he was not even an Athenian. To such prophetic 
power did he attain that he prophesied that in his 
own lifetime the sacred temples would be razed to 
the ground and laid waste, and that that other would 
live to see their ruin and would be despised for his 
overweening ambition; that the worship of the 
Goddesses would come to an end before his own 
death, and that deprived of his honour his life would 
no longer be that of a hierophant, and that he would 
not reach old age. Thus indeed it came to pass. 
For no sooner was the citizen of Thespiae made 
hierophant, he who -fathered the ritual of Mithras,* 
than without delay many inexplicable disasters came 
on in a flood. Some of these have been described 
in the more detailed narrative of my AHustory, 
others, if it be permitted by the powers above, I shall 


4 j.¢. he had been the priest of Mithras. 
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ore °*AXAdptxos exw tovs BapBdapous dua TOV 
IlvAay mapHAdev, WOTTEp Sua oradiov Kat immo- 
KpoTou mrediov Tpéxwv: TovadTas avT®@ Tas mvAas 
amédeie THs “EAAddos 7 Te THY TA data iwdrra 
EXOvTEV axwAvtws mpootrapecceNOovtwv doeBeva, 
Kal 6 TOV iepopayTuxav Jeopaiv _Tapappayeis 
vopos Kal avvdeqpos. aAAa Taba, pev és VoTEpov 
empaxOn, Kat 6 Adyos Sia THvy mpdyvwow rap- 
“TVeyKe. 

Tore 5€ 6 pev “TovAvavds T® Qevtdtw tepo- 
davraiv ovyyevopevos Kat THs éxeiBev codias 
dpvodpevos xavdov, 6 pev v0 TOD Kwvoravtiouv 
annyeto apodpas, ws trapaBaovdevowy eis TOV 
Kaioapa, Ma£tpos dé HV Kar THY “Aciay, Aideaiou 
dé per avros, THXETL ye emt mécay copiay 
avfduevos’ woTe 6 pev “JovAavos ervxey wv 
ovx éBovAero pv, GAN’ jvayKdlero. meupbeis 
bé Kaicap emi Tadarias ovx iva Baowe’n TeV 
exeiy pOvov, aN’ iva. ev TH Baorreta duaplapy, 
Tapa dofav dmacav eK THS TOV Gedy mpovoias 
dvnveyKev, mavTas pev AavOavev OTL Jepamever 
Deovs, mavras S€ viKa@V GTt eGeparreve Geous, Kal 
Tov te ‘Pivov émepatwOn, Kat mavrTa doa rep 
éxeitvov €Ovn BapBapa ovveAwy Kai dovAwodpevos, 
moa em Bovday Kab pnXavnaT ov mAEKopLEeveoy 
aire (ws €v Tots aept exert ivov dvayeyparrat), 
Tov tepopdvrny peraxahécas ex Ths "EM d8os 


Kal ovv EKELVy) T wa [Lovots €KEvoLs yvwpuy.a 


1 4.6. the Christian monks. This invasion of the Goths 
in 395 is mentioned again in the Life of Priscus. 

2 These incidents are related by Julian himself in his 
Letter to the Athenians and by Ammianus Marcellinus. 
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relate. It was the time when Alaric with his 
barbarians invaded Greece by the pass of Thermo- 
pylae, as easily as though he were traversing an open 
stadium or a plain suitable for cavalry. For this 
gateway of Greece was thrown open to him by the 
impiety of the men clad in black raiment,! who 
entered Greece unhindered along with him, and by 
the fact that the laws and restrictions of the hiero- 
phantic ordinances had been rescinded. But all this 
happened in later days, and my narrative digressed 
because’ I mentioned the prophecy. 

At the time I now speak of, Julian had no sooner 
become intimate with that most holy of hierophants 
and greedily absorbed his wisdom, than he was 
forcibly removed by Constantius to be his consort in 
the Empire and elevated to the rank of Caesar,? 
while Maximus remained in Asia (Aedesius had 
now passed away), and progressed by leaps and 
bounds in every kind of wisdom. Thus did Julian 
obtain what he did not desire, but had thrust upon 
him. As Caesar he was dispatched to Gaul, not so 
much to rule there as with the intention that he 
should perish by violent means, while holding his 
imperial office; but contrary to all expectation, by 
the providence of the gods he emerged alive, con- 
cealing from all men his pious devotion to the gods, 
but overcoming all men by reason of that very 
devotion. He crossed the Rhine and defeated and 
subjugated all the barbarian tribes beyond that 
river, and this in spite of numerous plots and 
schemes that were woven against him, as I have 
related in full in his Life. Then he summoned the 
hierophant from Greece, and having with his aid 
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Suampatapevos, emt tiv Kabaipeow nyépOn ris 
wvoTavriouv Tupavvidos. Tatra de ovvydecav 
"OpeBdovos €k TOO Ilepyapou, Kai TIS Tov éK 
AuBins, iy "Adpuxnv Kkadodor ‘Pawpator Kata TO 
maT pov THS yAurrns, Etvjpepos. tatra d€ madw 
€v Tots Kara “TovAvavov BuBAcous dxprBearepov 
elpyrau. ws 5° obv KabetrAe THY Tupavvi a Kwy- 
oravrTiov, Kal Tov lepopdyTny arrémepipey emt THV 
‘EAMdéa, kalarrep Gedy Twa. d-romep Trew avevTa, 
Kat trapacxovTa a eBovAero, Kat Baoitikd ye 
avr@ Sapa Kat OYepareiay ovverepipe mpos THY 
emiyeAevcay THs “EAAddos iepdyv, tov Magipov 
evOds pererrewibaro Kal TOV XpvodvOvov. Kat puta 
ye hw én apdoiv 7 KAjjous. tois de emi Tovs 
Beovs karapevyew eddxet, Kat dv8pes oUTW dpa- 
OTT prot Kal Tmetpav éxovres, Kal GuveveyKOVTES 
els TavTO THhv Tetpay, Kal THY TEplL TAbTa ogudop- 
Kia Kal dudbpnow Tis poxiis dveyeipavres Kal 
CvoTHOdpevor, onpLEeious eyxplmrovow darqveat Kab 
dypios. exeivor yoecay ta pavidvTa onueta. Oo 
pev ovv XpvoavOus evdus: KatatrAayeis Kat mpos 
THY oxy dnomrigas, my yAdooav evdakwy, 
‘ov peveréov”’ elzev ‘ ‘€pol jLovov evrabda, w 
Magipe pirrare, dAAa Kai dwdrevréov’”” 6 52 
avaornoas éautov ‘‘ aXN’ emAeAjjoGat prot Soxeis,”’ 
elev “* 7) b Xpvodvbe, Tijs mavdelas Hv emrawevOnpev, 
Ws TOY akpwv ye eoTw ‘EMjvev Kal Taira 
TremaWevpevey pe) mavTws elikew Tois TmpwWTWS 
dmavricacw, adn’ exBralecBat Thv Tov Oeiov 
dvow axpis av éemixdXivois mpos Tov BepazrevorTa.”” 


1 For Oribasius see his Life, pp. 498-499. 
2 Constantius died in November 361 and Julian entered 
Constantinople in triumph in December. 
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performed certain rites known to them alone, he 
mustered up courage to abolish the tyranny of 
Constantius. His accomplices were Oribasius! of 
Pergamon and a certain Euhemerus, a native of 
Libya, which the Romans in their native tongue call 
Africa. But all this has been described in fuller 
detail in my work on Julian. When he had 
abolished the tyranny of Constantius,? and had sent 
back the hierophant to Greece as though he were 
sending back some god who had revealed himself 
and bestowed on him what he desired, and had sent 
with him also gifts worthy of an emperor, and 
attendants to take care of the temples of Greece, he 
at once sent for Maximus and Chrysanthiws. One 
summons came for them both. They decided to 
have recourse to the aid of the gods, and energetic 
and experienced as they both were, they com- 
bined their experience for this common purpose, and - 
summoned and brought to bear all their keen sight 
in such matters and all their mental perspicacity ; 
but they encountered forbidding and hostile omens. 
Well did they know the meaning of the omens then 
revealed. Now Chrysanthius was overwhelmed and 
awestruck by what he saw, and biting his tongue 
he said: “Not only must I- stay here, beloved 
Maximus, I must also hide myself from all men.” 
But Maximus asserted the force of his will, and 
replied : “ Nay, Chrysanthius, I think that you have 
forgotten that we have been educated to believe 
that it is the duty of genuine Hellenes, especially 
if they are learned men, not to yield absolutely 
to the first obstacles they meet; but rather to 
wrestle with the heavenly powers till you make 
them incline to their servant.” But Chrysanthius 
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Xpvoavbiov Sé saodaPovtos, “iows avd Taira 
mparrew el dewos Kat ToAunpds, eyw d5€ Tovrois 
ovK av paxeoatpny Tots onpetors”” Kal peTa 
TOUS Adyous droxwpyaavTos, 6 pev Magijos 
émréelvev ATrAVvTO. Tparrov, EoTE ETUXEV DV eBou- 
Nero Kal Kxaremeiper- 6 5€ XpvodvOus axwn- 
TOTEpos CTTEMEVED - dv8pidvros, Tovs €& dpxiis 
TET YOTAS map éavt@ Aoyiopodvs pndé Kurfoa 
Lavoovpevos. mavTes ovv dvOpwrrot Tapa TOV 
Mdgipov 757 guverpoxatoy Kara thy ’Aciar, 
dou TE joay ev dpyais kal Goot TOUTWwY amod€éhuvro, 
To Te Kpetrrov Tév BovAeurnpiwv. Kat Smpos 
€oTevoywpe. TAS mMpoddovs TH Magipup peTa 
Bors myddvres, hv Sipos, Grav Twa Geparevn, 
éx aoAAob pepedernner’ at TE yuvaixes Tapa 
Thy yuvaixa TH wAayia OUpa mapetcexéovTo, THY 
evdayoviay Bavydlovoar Kai peuvnoba ody 
dfvotcas: n O€ puroaogias évekev Md&tpov ovre 
vetv! ovTe ypdppara eiddTa dmeépatvev. 6 pev 
ouv LOS a0 THS gias maons _TpocKuvov~ 
pevos, emt THY ouvTuxiay dvijet Too Bacrréws, 
XpvoadvOios 5é euewe KaTa ywpav, éexetvo Beod 
KaT ovap, WS mpos TOV Tatra ypdadovTa éAEyev és 
VoTEpov, €i7rovTos: 


a > ~ 
os Ke Oeots émimelOntar, pada 7° ExAvov avrod. 


‘Qs 5é Kat 6 Ma€ysos peta Tooav’ryns Troptreias 
emi Thy Kuvoravrwovmodw wppnoé TE Kal Oud 
Tayewy Eis auriy TrapeNav eferapiper, 6 O TE yap 
BaotAeds Kat ot BaciAevdpevor mavra Hoav emt 
Magipw, vv0& Kal nepa duehepey adrois ovddev, 

1 otre veiv Cobet adds from Plato, Laws 689 p. 
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retorted: “Perhaps you have the skill and the 
daring to do this, but I refuse to contend against 
these omens.” With these words he went away, 
but Maximus remained and tried every method till 
he obtained the results that he wished and desired. 
Chrysanthius, however, remained more immovable 
than a statue, resolved not to alter in the least the 
conclusions that had originally been firmly fixed in 
his mind. Thereupon all the people of Asia flocked 
in haste to Maximus, not only those who at the time 
held office or had been relieved of their offices, 
but also the leading men in the various senates. 
The common people too blocked the streets 
before the house of Maximus, leaping and uttering 
shouts, as is from of old the custom of the mob 
whenever it would win someone's favour. Mean- 
while the women poured in by the back door to see 
his wife, marvelled at her felicity, and begged her not 
to forget them : and so profound was her knowledge 
of philosophy that she made Maximus seem not to 
know how to swim or even know his alphabet. 
Thus, then, Maximus, adored by ‘all Asia, went his 
way to meet the emperor, but Chrysanthius stayed 
where he was, since a god had appeared to him in 
a dream, and, as he later on told the author of this 
narrative, recited the following verse : 

If a man obeys the gods, they in turn hearken to his 

prayer.! 

Maximus with a numerous escort set out for 
Constantinople, and on arriving there he very soon 
shone out in all his glory. For both ruler and 
ruled were entirely devoted to Maximus. Whether 
it were day or night made no difference to them, 


1 Thad i. 218. 
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ovTws vmép TAY TapovT wy emt tovs Geods amavra. 
dvépepov- evradéa 6 pev Ma€ipos Bapvs ig 718 
qmept Ta Racine, oroAny Te aBporépay q Kara 
prAdcogov TEPLXEOHEVOS, Kal pos Tas evTevfeus 
av xoAemurepos Kal voxepearepos’ 6 O€ Baoireds 
Tyyvoet Ta Tpartopeva. petameppacba yodv 
avrois, éxBracapevou Tob Bacwréws, ed0fe Kal Tov 
Ii ptoxov- 6 be Magtpos emyret mpocavayKalwy 
Kal TOV Xpvodvbvov. Kat apdow ye hoav petd- 
meutrrot, 6 ev IIpioxos éx tris ‘“EAAddos, Xpuo- 
avOos 5€ amo Avdias Kat Ldpoewy. kal oUTW YE 
eLexpearo Tis Tob dvSpos guvovoias 6 Jearréows 
*TovAvavos, ware Tots prev wes pidous emearetne, 
Kabdmep Beovs ixerevwv eADeiy Kal ovvetvar: TH 
d¢ Xpvoaviw Kat yuvaixa elvar avOdpevos, 
MeXirnv dvoya éxovoay Kai br’ avtod Oavualo-- 
pevyv Stadepovrws (rod S€ tadra ypadovros 
aveyua. Fv), dia mov Kaficas éavTdv, Kal mpods 
nv yvvaika eméotei\ey attos ypddwr, ovdevos 
elOOTOS, Kat ravToias adueis Pwvds, TOV avdpa 
meiBew papas amayopefoar Thv e€odov: Kal 
THY T™pos. Xpvadvivov aitjoas emortoAjy, eita 
eoBadwy € exeivny Kal odpayida audorépais emets, 
ws av THY pulay Tovs dgovras eoTeuev, moNa. Kat 
a0 OTOMAaTos Ppdoas & xpHoy.a evourle pos TO 


pyidiws wemeivy peydras dpévas Alaxidao. 
6 pev odv IIpioxos 7AGe, kat EADwy eowdpdver: Kai 
1 dveyidvy Boissonade ; dveyid Rv Wyttenbach. 


1 None of these letters by the emperor is extant. 
2 Iliad ix. 184. 
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so incessantly did they refer to the gods all 
questions that arose in their daily life. The result 
was that at the imperial court Maximus began to 
grow insolent, wore flowing raiment of a stuff too 
luxurious for a philosopher, and became more and 
more difficult of access and unapproachable ; but the — 
emperor knew nothing of what was going on. 
Then they decided, according to the urgent wishes 
of the emperor, to send for Priscus also; and 
Maximus persisted in his demand that Chrysanthius 
should come as well. Both men were accordingly 
summoned, Priscus from Greece, and Chrysanthius 
from Sardis in Lydia. The divine Julian was so 
dependent on the latter’s society that he wrote to 
both men as though they were his intimate friends, 
and implored them as though they were gods to 
come and live with him. But in the case of 
Chrysanthius, on hearing that he had a wife named 
Melite to whom he was devotedly attached (she was 
a cousin of the present author), Julian retired in 
private and, unknown to all, he wrote with his own 
hand to this woman and expended every possible 
argument to induce her to persuade her husband 
not to refuse to make the journey. Then he asked 
for the letter that had been written to Chrysanthius, 
enclosed his own, set his seal on both, and dispatched 
messengers to take what seemed to be only one 
letter.| Moreover, he sent many verbal messages 
which he thought would be useful 

To persuade with ease the mighty soul of the grandson of 

Aeacus.? 
Priscus accordingly came,’ and when there he 


3’ Cf. Julian, Letter to Libanius (55 Wright), written at 
Antioch early in 363, in which he complains that Priscus 
delays his coming. 
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478 TOL ye ovK €AdTTOUs Hoay avTov ot JeparevorTes, 
GAN’ Ewevey Guws axivntos, ody 10 THs Bactieias 
ETALpOHEvos, a.AAd, Thv Bacirelav Katapépwv Kat 
opaAtceny és TO didocodwrepov. 

‘O be XpvodvOvos ovde TavTais édhw Tats 
dpKvov Kal pnxavais, GAAa Tots Geois evTUXeY, 
ws TO Tapa tav Jedv iy deTdBAnta, Kal avTos 
elmero Tots Geots, Kal m™pos TOV Baciréa eméoreiev, 
ws 7 Kata Avdiay b Omrep | avroo yivouro pov", Kal ot 
Geot tatra édpalov. 6 dé tawmrrevoe pev THY 
dmoruxiay Ths KAjcews, d.pxvepéa, dé dmrobeifas 
TOV TE dv8pa Kal THY yuvaika Tijs Avétas, Kal 
oa exetvous emuTpepas elvat Tav dMAcov TV 
aipeow, avros émt Tov Tlepouxov ouvamelyeTo : 
ToAepov. Maéipou S€é Kat II picxov CUVETIOMEVWY, 
Kat dAdou Se TWeES oupTrapwpaprovy eis TrAnB0s © 
auvrehobvres, €avTovs eyKwpalovrey dvOpurreny 
dyAos, Kal afddpa. ye SvoyKoupevey, 6 OTL O > BacrAeds 
ednoev avrot is OUVTETUXNKEVAL. ws be Ta mpay- 
pata ouvTovws amo Tov peydAwy eéxeivwv Kat 
Aapmpav eAribuy €s TO apaves Kat apopdov 
KaTeppun * Kal Suwdicbnoer, ws ev Tots SeLoduxot ts 
tots Kata “lovAavov eipyrar, 6 te ‘“loBiavos 
eBacirevoe Kat TYG tovs avdpas derédecev: 
elra pada tayéws Kati opodpais ouvarrAAde TQ 
mpoBacirevoavTt (et ye 81) mapa tods mAetovas 


1 guviyyero Boissonade ; ouvnrelyero Cobet. 
2 xareppayn Boissonade ; xarepptn Cobet. 


1 They were both present at Julian’s death (Ammianus 
Marcellinus xxv. 3). 

2 On Julian’s death in Persia in June 363, the general 
Jovian was elected emperor by the army. 
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behaved with great modesty. And though there 


were just as many who sought his favour, he never- 
theless remained unmoved, and was not puffed up 
by the emperor's court, but rather endeavoured to 
lower the pride of the court and to bring it to a 
more philosophic level. 

Chrysanthius, however, could not be caught even 
by such snares and devices as these, but he con- 
sulted the gods, and since the will of heaven was 
unchanged, he for his part obeyed the gods, and 
wrote to the emperor that it was in the latter’s 
interest that he should stay in Lydia, and that the 
gods had informed him of this. Tlfe emperor was. 
suspicious about the refusal of his invitation, but he 
appointed Chrysanthius high priest of Lydia, along 
with his wife, and entrusted to them the selection 
of other priests. Meanwhile he himself was setting 
out in haste for the war against Persia. Both 
Maximus and Priscus accompanied him,! and certain 
other sophists joined the expedition, so that they 
amounted to a considerable number; they were, in 
fact, a mob of men who sang their own praises and 
were inflated with pride because the emperor said 
that he had associated with them. But when the 
enterprise which began with such great and splendid 
hopes had fallen with a crash to a vague and shapeless 
ruin and had slipped through his fingers, as I have 
described more fully in my Life of Julian, Jovian ? 
was made emperor, and he continued to award 
honours to these. men. Then too swiftly and 
violently he passed away to join his predecessor in 
Empire (if, indeed, we can say of that predecessor 
that he merely joined the majority?!), and then 


8 Eunapius means that Julian became a god. 
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ovtws amnAde), Badevtruravds tre Kat BdAns 
éméaTnoav Tots mpdypaow. evratda ouvap- 
mdalovra pev Ma£tpos Kal IIpioxos, morNd THs 
KAnTEwS Svadepovons " OTE ‘lovAtavos éxdAct. 
exeivn pev yap Tis hv Tavnyupicy) Kal _™pos TUYLHY 
TmEpiTT@s diaAdpmrovoa, TavTnS dé Ths Sevrépas 
7 po Tav éAmilopeveoy Kat TO PawvopLevov Kiv- 
duvos Wy, ovTwS drysio, Tis adpa kat mepipayns 
KATEKEXUTO TOV opwuéeve. aA’ 6 pev IIpioxos 
ovdey vrrooTas Sewer, aAAa Kal mpoopaprupy bets 
ayalos elvar Kai yeyeviodas Karo. TOV _ Kaupov 
exeivov, eravipbev eis tHv “EAAdda: Kal 6 Tatra 
ypaguy emaideveTo Kat éKkeivous Tovs Xpovous 
mats wv Kal els epyBous 4 apt. TEA@V. 6 SE Md£pos, 
qoNoi pev yap avToo Kare Bow Snpooia Te ev 
tots Jedrpous Kal idia mpos TOV Baowréa, Pavpacros 
dé Fv Kat ovTWs, “Ort Tos TocavTas dvégepe 
ovuppopds mqv és TO Babirarov avrov THs 
Tyseupias Tmepidyouat, ToooUTwWY TYLHOAVTES xXpN- 
pare, 6oa pire avnp dove edvvaro pirooopay 
(Szrayarrevov yap avrov Ta. mavTov exetv), Kal 
peTeyivwoKor, ws! oAtyou TYLBOOVTES avT@. Kal 
dveréupln ve. els Thy “Aotay emt karaBoag TOV 
Xpnearev, Kat Oca pev Emaaxey brep maodv é€ore 
Tpaywodiav, Kal ovdels av ein peyadddwvos, ovdée 
nOdmEvos KaKois, wore efayyeMew dvbpos TO- 
govTov TyAKavTas oupdpopds. pupa, yap Kal 7 
Ilepodv Acyopevn oxadevots, Kat ot yuvatKetor 


1 xal Boissonade; ws Wyttenbach. 





1 Or “The Trough” ; for this torture see Plutarch, 
Artaxerxes 16, where it is fully described. 
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Valentinian and Valens succeeded to the Imperial 
throne. Thereupon Maximus and Priscus were 
carried off in custody, and this time their summons 
was very different from the time when Julian 
invited them. For then the summons was, as it 
were, to some public festival and it lit up the path 
to ample honours; but in that second summons, 
instead of bright hopes, danger was clearly visible, 
for the fear of public and overwhelming disgrace 
veiled for them the whole prospect. Priscus, how- 
ever, suffered no harm, and since evidence was 
produced that he was a righteous man and had 
behaved virtuously at the time I speak of, he 
returned to Greece. It was at the time when the 
author of this narrative was being educated, and 
was still a boy just arrived at adolescence. 
But Maximus, though many clamoured against 
him, both in’ public in the theatres and privately 
to the emperor, in spite of this won admiration 
because he bore up against such great misfortunes, 
Nevertheless they inflicted on him the severest 
possible punishment; for they fined him a sum of 
money so large that a philosopher could hardly even 
have heard of such an amount (this was because 
they suspected that he possessed the property of all 
the others); and then they regretted it on the 
ground that they had made his fine too small. He 
was sent into Asia to make payment of the money, 
and what he suffered there was beyond any tragedy, 
and none could have the power of utterance or take 
such pleasure in the misfortunes of others as to 
report fully the terrible sufferings of this great man. 
For even the Persian torture called “The Boat,” ! or 
the painful toil of the women with the hoe among 
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~ 2A / a A A > / 
tav “ApradBpwv oxadiopoi, mpos Tas emipepopevas 
479 ddvvas TH owpati.. Kal 7 Davpacia yur) raphy 
Kat brrepyAyer. ws 5é hv azeipov, Kal émereiveTo, 

(73 lA 99 , cc Of 4, 4 ? > 
mprapevn, dnow “ad ytvat, ddppaxov, émidos, 
Kat éAevOépwoov.” 7 5é Kal émpiato Kal mapiy 
€xovoa. evraifa 6 pev Aree metv, 7 Sé néiwoe 
mpomety, Kal adtTika ye amodouevns, THY EV ob 
mpoonkovtes EYarrov: 6 dé Makipos emev odKeére. 

? fo A “A f 9 7 Aa 4 
Evraida 87 mas Adyos eAdtTwv, Kai av Soov 
av TO TroLnTLKOV Buvyoele yevos, mpos Tas KAedpyou 
mpafers. Av pev yap 6 Kréapyos ex Mconpwray 
Tov evdayiovwv, Kat Stadepovtws mept dofav 
KaAnv yevouevos, TOV mpaypatwy dn peTa- 
BeBAnpevwrv, kai BaAdevruravod pev eis THY éomrépav 

> 4 lo \ 4 > / 
amokeywpykoTos, Tot dé BactrAdws Bddevros 
Kwdvvois Tots €axaTots euBeByKoros, Kal ov TOV 
mepit Baotreias, aAAa Tov wept owTnpias aya@va 
Tpéxovros: 6 yap IIpoxdmos dvravaoras mroAAats 
> 
Kal azreipois Suvdpeoct, wavraxodev adrov trepte- 
b) A AX: An 1 “~ S "A a (3 o 
Komtev eis TO OvAAnPOAvaL,! THs odv >Acias and- 
ons KaT exeivov Tov Kaipov 6 Kiéapyos émeordret, 
4 \ A > , > 49 e 4 A 
Gon Kata THhv e€ovoiay ad ‘EAAnomdvrou d1a 
, . U > / > , 
Avéias wat IIvodias emi Ilaydudlav adopilerac. 
Kat? zroAAny eis Ta mpdypata ouvédepey evvo.ay, 
T™ TE wyatt TrapaBadddpevos es TOUS mMpwToUS 
Kwdvvous, Kal TOs TOV THS avANns ETTapyoV avTLKpUS 
, yg QA e ‘ A A 

duadepdopevos, wore ode 6 Baotreds THY Stapopay 
1 guvjpevac Boissonade ; cvAAndOfvac Wyttenbach, to im- 


prove the sense, but the construction is awkward. 
2 xai before ro\Ahy Wyttenbach adds. 


1 Strabo iii. 220 describes the toilsome gold-digging of the 
women of this tribe in Lusitania, Tzetzes, Chilad x. 885, 
echoes Eunapius. 
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the Artabri! is not to be compared with the agonies 
inflicted on the body of Maximus. His wonderful 
wife was ever by his side and grieved over his 
sufferings. But when there seemed to be no limit 
to them and they even grew more intense, he said 
to her: “ My wife, buy poison, give it to me and set 
me free.” Accordingly she bought it and came with 
itin her hand. Thereupon he asked for it to drink 
but she insisted on drinking first, and when she had 
straightway died her relatives buried her: but after 
that Maximus did not drink. 

And now all my eloquence and all the praises 
that the tribe of poets might sing would prove un- 
equal to describe the conduct of Clearchus.? 
Clearchus came of a rich family in Thesprotis and 
had himself won a distinguished reputation when 
the whole course of events was changed. For 
Valentinian withdrew to the empire of the West,’ 
while the Emperor Valens became involved in the 
utmost dangers, and had to enter a contest not only 
for empire but for his very life. For Procopius had 
revolted against him with unlimited forces and was 
’ harassing him from all sides to bring about his 
capture. Now Clearchus was at that time governor 
of all Asia, that is to say of the domain that extends 
from the Hellespont through Lydia and Pisidia as 
‘ far as the boundaries of Pamphylia. And he dis- 
played great kindness in his government and ex- 
posed his own person to the greatest risks, and 
openly carried on a quarrel with the pretorian 
prefect, so that not even the emperor could ignore 


2 Clearchus was a frequent correspondent of Libanius. 
He was prefect of Constantinople 398—402. 
3 In 363. The revolt of Procopius was in 365. 
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Tyyvoen. Kai ToL ye Ww eTapxos Uadourwos, dvnp 
Kal emt THs “TovAvavob Baotheias Koopnoas Thy 
€avTod oxy,’ GAN’ cuws 7H te BAakeiav avrob 
dua. TO yhpas ampAey€e kat Nexiav amexdAeu Kai 
yap Ee ev aire Kara, TOV KaLpov éxeivov ,hoo- 
xevew Kal puvvivat THY ux br’ dvayvicews 
Te Kal THS LoTOpiKTSs eptretpias. 

Xwpyncavrwy bé Kadds tdv Tpayparwy, Oo 
BaAns drrepny aon _ Kréapyov, Kat ovK améAvoe 
Ths apxns, add’ els cpxny peTéeaTy VE peilova, 
avOvararov atrov eMUGTHOAS Ths vov LSiws "Actas 
kadoupevns. aon dé dro Ilepydpov 70 adirevés 
émexovoa Thy 2 UrrepKeyLevnv Tyepov axpe Kapias 
dmoréuverar, Kal 6 Tp@dos gle meprypader TO 
mpos Avdiav. €éore dé apy ay ev Sofordrn, Kal ov 
KaTHKOOS Tob Tijs avAjs emapxov, mAny 60a ye 
viv mad €s Tov vEwTE pov TouTovi OopuBov diravra, 
cupmrepuprau © Kal dvareTdpaxrau, tore dé Thy 
dytaivoveay *Aoiay droha Bev 6 Kréapyos, «dpev 
exe? Tov Maféiov Karatewdopevov tats Bacdvois, 
Kai ors aveyovta. Oetov d) TO pera Tadrda eorw 
elmreiy Epyov, ov yap av Tis TO OVTW Tapddoyov és 
dAAov twa avadépor Sdixaiws 7 Oedv- tovs Te 
yap oTpaTwwras azavras, ot TavTais epeaTHiKecay 

1 riyny Boissonade ; yux7v Cobet. 


2 Before ryv Wyttenback deletes pds. 
3 guumepupxrat Boissonade ; cuurépuprac Cobet. 





1 This is not the prefect of Gaul to whom Julian ad- 
dressed his Orations iv. and viii. ‘The spelling in the Greek 
text, ‘* Salutius,” is often used instead of Sallustius. I give 
the more usual form. His official name, e.g. in inscriptions, 
was Secundus. After Julian’s death he was offered and 
refused the throne, and again on the death of Jovian, in 364, 
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their quarrel. The prefect’s name was Sallust,! and 
in the reign of the Emperor Julian he had perfected 
and adorned his own mind. Nevertheless Clearchus 
exposed his slothfulness due to old age, and nick- 
named him Nicias.2_ And in fact in those days he 
thought only of nurturing and strengthening his 
mind by reading and by inquiry into the facts of 
history. 

Now when he saw that things went so well, 
Valens felt unbounded admiration for Clearchus, and 
far from removing him from his office he transferred 
him to a post of greater importance and appointed 
him proconsul of all that is to-day properly called 
Asia. This province embraces the sea coast from 
Perganion and includes the hinterland of that coast 
as far as Caria, while Mount Tmolos circumscribes 
its limits in the direction of Lydia. It is the most 
illustrious of all the provinces and is outside the 
jurisdiction of the pretorian prefect, save in so far as 
everything has been thrown into confusion and dis- 
order in these later troubles.? But, at the time I 
speak of, Asia was still free from sedition when 
Clearchus took over the government; and there he 
discovered Maximus racked by tortures and barely 
able to endure them. I must now relate a super- 
natural occurrence ; for none could justly ascribe to 
any other than a god a thing so amazing. For all the 
soldiers who had been assigned to punish Maximus 


refused it for himself and his son. He seems to have been 
refect of the East in 365, but resigned because of the 
ostility of the proconsul of Asia, Clearchus. 
2 Nicias, the Athenian general, pursued a policy of 
‘** watchful waiting ” in the Peloponnesian War. 
3 Perhaps he refers to the supremacy of the Goths about 
398, or the sedition of Antioch in 387. 
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xy 7 a a 
adyjktws tats KoAdceot, peiLou Bia duyety éz- 
} A ~ ~ ~ 
nvayKace,’ kai tov Md£ipov avixe trav Seoparv, 

3 “A 
emueAerav TE €oLnoaTo TOU aWwpaTos, Kal Opuo- 
, nN A A A Ul 4 
TpasreLov eeTo, Kal mpos TOV Baorea TooavTy Kar - 
€xpnoaro mappnoia, wore 6 Baotreds dn Kal 
peOnKe thv puynv, Kal mavra ye ovveywpynoev 
@ 4 ” ~ ~ UU ‘ 
ooa Kr€apyos emeiBe. 7H yotv Ladrovtiw rHv 
> ‘ ar v4 A 9-/ 9 , 2 “a ~ 
apynv mapadvoas, Avédvov éméarnoe*® tots THs 
avAjs epyois. o Sé KAdapyos tovs te xoAacripas 
€xeivous oTpatiwtas, Kal door*® Kata Tov aTUXH 
xXpovov éexeivoy Hoav theAdpevol Te Kat dBpicavtes, 
Tovs prey Hutveto, Tovs S€ elcempdtrero: Kai 
mavres TovTo dia otdpatos elyov ws ein SevTEpos 
"TovAvaves t@ Makipw. evraiba 57 Kai Snuocias 
Twas emdetfets 6 Md€ipos emroujoaro, aN’ (ov 
yap emepuKet m™pos béatpov) halig bdEav eis €Ad- 
XLOTOV NvEyKeEV, EwS dvepepev € éautov, diadeyopevos 
maAw. moAAa yobv Tay Te KTnLATWY aveKopileTo,* 
Kal TOV ETépws TrWS StaKEKAEUpEVWY, KaL HY TaXd 
an ” A @ Ld Y > \ 
pdda GABws, Kai Womep dpre mapwy ets THv 
b ) “~ , e A A > A 
IovAtavot Baoelav. 6 dé Kai eis THY Kwvr- 
oravrwovTokvy tepupayns wv erednunoe, Kal 
mavres avtov ededoixecay, THY TE TUXNVY anoTa- 
pévnv opwvres’ tKal THs aowdornros Tihs mept 
eoupyias e€oTi pev mremetpacpevos, THY be es TOVdE 
emt mAéov eddfalev.t> evrat0a dé atra@ mdAw 
A A A 4 4 > 7 4 e 
dua. TO TOAD KA€os Tpaxvrepov avédu mafos. ot 
1 d@anvdyxace Boissonade ; érnvd-yxace Cobet. ‘ 
2 érevénoe Boissonade ; éréornoe Wyttenbach. 


3 8cov Boissonade ; co. Wyttenbach. 
+ xarexoultero Boissonade ; dvexoultero Cobet. 
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without respite, by superior force he compelled to flee, 
released him from his fetters, charged himself with 
the cure of his body, and made him sit at his own 
table. Moreover he spoke so boldly and frankly to the 
emperor that the latter not only relaxed his wrath 
but conceded everything that Clearchus advised. 
Thus he relieved Sallust of his office and appointed 
Auxonius! to the duties of pretorian prefect. Then 
Clearchus proceeded to punish the soldiers who had 
tortured Maximus, from all who, in that unhappy 
time had stolen anything from him he exacted re- 
payment, and punished those who had insulted him ; 
so that this saying was in the mouths of all that 
he was a second Julian to Maximus. Thereupon 
Maximus even delivered public declamations, but since 
he was not naturally fitted to speak to a sophistic 
audience he increased his reputation little thereby, 
until at last he began to lift up his head again and 
resumed his lectures on philosophy. Thus he re- 
covered much of his wealth and of what had been 
stolen from him in various ways, and very speedily 
he became prosperous and as well off as when he 
first arrived at Julian’s court. Next he actually 
visited Constantinople as a distinguished personage, 
and all men regarded him with awe when they found 
that his fortunes were restored. He even risked a 
test of his innocence in the matter of theurgy, and 
still further increased his reputation.2, Thereupon 
once more his widespread renown gave birth to 
harsh feelings against him. For the courtiers framed 


1 Zosimus iv. 10. 
2 The text is mutilated and the meaning obscure. 


§ xal ris... éddtatew is evidently corrupt. Cobet sug- 
gests reme:papévos. 
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yap Tepl TA BaoiAea Tots Baoretow emBovdny * 

TWA OVvoTnOdpEvoL Kal mpooTHadpLEVvoL pavretov 
iSewrerov (ov TavTos €oTt Katapabety 6 A€yw), 

Xpnopod twos éxreadvTos aoadeotépov, Tov xpn- 
opov emt Tov Ma€iuuov aviveyxay, TO ev mpaypna 
ovx oporoyjoarres, ws as dv avrod xpyoavTos 
Kat dvehovros wh capeorepov BovAdcpevot pabeiv 
d€detKTo yap Tore Ta TOV Oedv Mdgysov pLovov 
eleva, Kay emucexaAuppeva qpos Tovs aAAous 
Pepyrar. 6 dé tov voty emornoas kat dtabpav 
Ta, Aeyopeva,, TO KEKpUpLJLEVvoV pev €v TO ts Aoyots, 
dv Sé adnbds, «ldev ofews, Kal pavreiwy aAn- 
Déorepov eSnveykev, ws TOV TE dvayvovra (Aéywr 
éavrov) dmadecav, Kal mavTas, ov TOUS eldoTas 
Thy mpatw povov, mpoceOnxev, GANG Kal 76 KoAac- 
O@noopevov ddixws mA€ov amépnver, ef advo b€ 
emeOnuev Ort “wea Thy amdavTwv Kouny Kal 
Trohbrporrov d0opay, ev q Too povov Epyov €00- 
peBa, 6 Bacrreds Edvov twa d.apbapncerar s TpOTrov, 
ovde Tapas afiwbeis, oude evdofou Tadov. Kat 
TavTa. eoxev ovTws, Kal év Tots Srefodixois ducpu- 
Béorepov yeypamran. eahuxeoay peev yap avTixa 
ol TE OvaTHadpeEvoL Kal apOujoavres: mavTwy de 
mavTaxo0ev dprralopéveny Kal KATAKOTTOMEVWY, 
womep dAeKropiowy € ev éopTh Kal ovprociw Kou 
evwxtav EXOVTE, Kat 0 Mad€tmos ovvnpTdoGn ev, 
Kat eis thy *Avridyerav 7Adev, evda 6 Bacrheds 
duerpiBev> aicxuvbdvres Sé adrod tov dovov, ws 


1 Bacra . . . twelve letters missing. Wyttenbach sug- 
gests Baciwetow dx Obuevor cvvwuoclay ; Lundstrém Baordetow 
émtBoudhy. 

2 dua POaphcerac Boissonade ; diapPapjoerac Wyttenbach. 
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a conspiracy against the emperors and put forward 
some private oracle of their own (it is not everyone 
who can understand what I mean), and when some 
- obscure oracular utterance was given they referred 
it to Maximus, without admitting to him their real 
aim, but as though he himself had given forth and 
reported the oracle, and they desired to learn its 
meaning more clearly. For it had been made 
manifest at that time that Maximus alone knew the 
purposes of the gods, however obscurely they might 
be conveyed to other men. Accordingly, by putting 
his mind on the oracle and closely observing what 
it said, he quickly saw the hidden sense of the 
words, that is, the truth itself, and he revealed it 
more truly than an oracle, namely that they had 
ruined both him who published it, meaning him- 
self, and all men besides, added he, not only those 
who knew of their plot; but he declared that many 
more would be unjustly chastised. Moreover from 
the inmost shrine, as it were, he announced: “ After 
the general and multiform slaughter of all men, in 
which we shall be the victims of the massacre, the 
emperor will die a strange death, and will not be 
given burial or the honour of a tomb.” Thus 
indeed it came to pass, as I have described more 
fully in my Universal History. For presently the 
conspirators who had banded together were arrested, 
and while they were being: dragged to prison from 
all directions and beheaded, like hens at some 
festival or banquet to entertain the whole populace, 
Maximus too was dragged away with them, and so 
came to Antioch where the emperor! was staying 
at the time. But they were ashamed to put him to 


1 Valens. For the execution of Maximus at Ephesus in 
371 cf. Ammianus Marcellinus xxix. 1; Zosimus iv. 15. 
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navra, emi THs Kpioews mA€yxOn, Kal OTe KaTéyva 
TOV eyxeipnodvrwy, Kal OTL mTpoetrev axptBas 
admavra, Kaldmep ev rt Makipov owpare bedv 
Twa. KoAdortes, dovucriy Twa Kal payerpeny 
pox TOV Dijorov emt Thy Agiay auT@ ouve 

émrey, av, THY ‘Aciay TOLoUTOU Twos iduboavres. 
6 $€ mapayevopevos TO mpooTayOev empate Kal 
Trap’ €avToo mpoaeOnxer, apBovev Twa, xopyylay 
TQ ovwder Kat AekvoonKoTe Tis puxijs veo: 
moAAovs yap mpokataKoypas aitious Te Kat dyautious, 
Kat Tov peyav Mag£iuov adrois éréodake. Kaxeivo 
pev elyev 7 pavreia, tédos, dméBawve d€ Kal Ta 
devtropeva. GO TE yap Baowreds ev peydan. Tay 
UKvdav paxn Sevov Twa, Hpavicbn tTpdmov, wore 
ovde doTéov els dvaipecw evpeOn: mpoceneO ne 
dé 6 Saipewv Kal E€TEpoV TL petlov- 6 yap Dijoros 
exeivos (kal Tatra dé dxp.Bas 6 ypdpe Tapa 
ouvymicraro) trapadubeis THS apxys, Kat daro8y - 
pejoas mos Tov vewori aovlevovra Ocoddoroy, 
elra ezraveNOusv (Cyeyopycer yap ek Tijs "Actas 
ydpLov Tupavvids mpemovTa.), Kal THY Tpudyy 
emBeuKvupevos KQL TO Svarrepevyévar TO eykAjuara, 
copTyy TE emjpyyeMe moAuTeAn Tots ev afiwpare 
Kai Kara evyeveray mpoBeBnxoow. ) Tpitn de 
HY nuépa tav Kadavddv ds ovtws ‘lavovapias 
npépas “Pwpatot mpocovopdlovet, Kat mpooKur7- 
cayres TavTEs aUT@ UrécxovTo THY Eedwyiav. 6 dé 


1 For Festus cf. Ammianus xxix. 2. 

2 Ammianus xxxi. 13 “nec postea repertus est usquam.” 
The battle was at Adrianople in 378, against the Goths ; late 
writers often confuse them with the Scythians. 
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death, both because he had refuted every charge 
at the trial and convicted of falsehood those who 
had laid hands on him, and because he had so 
precisely foretold all that was happening; there- 
fore just as though in the person of Maximus they 
were punishing some god, they sent away with 
him into Asia a certain Festus,!| a man of a 
murderous disposition with the soul of a butcher, 
judging Asia to be a worthy abode for such a 
man. When he arrived he carried out his orders, 
and of his own accord even went beyond them 
and indulged to the top of his bent his beast- 
like and rabid temperament. For first he cut off © 
the heads of many, guilty and innocent alike, 
and next he slaughtered Maximus, that great man. 
So the oracle was fulfilled, and the rest of it 
also came to pass. For the emperor in a fierce 
battle with the Scythians was done away with in 
a strange fashion,? so that not even a bone was 
found to bury. The will of Heaven added to all 
this a still more wonderful occurrence. For that 
same Festus (and this the author learned accurately 
as an eyewitness), was deprived of his office, and 
first he went to visit Theodosius who had lately 
been made emperor; then he returned to Asia 
(for he had there contracted a marriage splendid 
enough for a tyrant), and to make a display of his 
luxurious living and his escape from all the charges 
against him, he announced that he would give a 
magnificent banquet to those who held the most 
distinguished offices or were of the highest nobility. 
Now it was the third day after the January Calends, 
as the Romans call them, and they all saluted him 
and promised to come to the banquet. Then Festus 
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“~ \ > b) ~ , e ‘4 A ‘ 
mapnAGe pev.cis To TOV Newéoewv iepov (Kat Tot 
ye ovdémoTte dryoas Oepamevew Oeovs, add’ ots 
> + 4 A ~ > 4 A 
exodacev aTravTas bua Tobro avypnKas ), mrape\Bon 

3 “a 

dé Guws, adrois dvap amiyyere Kal KaTeddKpve 

A »” v4 A A ” 4 
Thy ow Sunyovpevos. To 8€é dvepov Hv- Tov 

; ” 4 3 4 @ 
Madéipov éfacke tpaynAdyxnv émAaBdouevov EAxetvy 
avtov eis Tov GOnv, ws Suxacdpevov émi Tot ILAov- 
Téws. otf dé mapovres, Kalmep SedudTEs Kal mpos 

\ Lf “~ > A > 4 a , 
Tov GAov Tod avdpos avadépovres Biov, Ta Te 
Sdxpua azreinyev Exaotos, Kat Taiv Meaty éxéAevov 

” e A 9 4 A nN” > 4 A 
evyecPay: 6 dé éreifeTo Kai niyeto. e&tdvTt dé 
avT@, Totv mrodotvy audoiv dvirevexPévrwv, emi Ta 

~ 3 , A ~ .Y b 4 wy 
vara e€oAcaiver TO o@pa, Kat dvavdos Eexetto- 
Kat amevexOeis adrixa éreAevTnoe, Kal rTotTo 
édo0£ev elvar tis [povoias épyov apiorov. 

II A 5 A 4 \ A AA A A A 

ept de IIpioxov ta ev aroAAa Kata THY TeEpt- 
mecovcay avayKnv Kat mpdoTepov eipyntat, Obey TE 
Hv: tdwov d€ Kata TO HO0s atrod Tovwodrov amropvn- 
povevetar’ Kpurpivous Te hv ayav Kat Babvyvwdpwr, 
pvnipns Te eis akpov aduypévos, Kat ras dd€as 
amdoas TOV Tadkaiav ovvypnKws Kal emt oTdMaATOS 
” , A “A A , 3 ~ A 
exw KaAdoTos b€ wy Kal péyas oPO7va, Kal 
> , n ” A A 4 a) b] 
amaidevtos dv edokev elvar Sia TO ports ywpeiv és 
didAeEw, adN’ ws Onoavpov yé twa epvdatre Ta 
ddypata, Kal Tovs evKdAws mept atT@v mrpoiené- 
vous gwryv aowTous épacKkerv. ov yap Tov wiKw- 
pevov ev tais dtardcEeow eEnuepotaba paddov 








1 Two deities called Nemesis were worshipped in Asia, 
and especially at Smyrna. 
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entered the temple of the Goddesses Nemesis,! 
though he had never professed any reverence for the 
gods, nay it was for their worship of the gods that 
he punished all his victims with death ; still he did 
enter, and related to those present a vision he had 
had, and as he told the tale his face was bathed in 
tears. Now the dream was as follows: he said that 
Maximus threw a noose round his neck, seized him, 
and dragged him down to Hades to have his case tried 
before Pluto. All present were terrified when they 
recalled the whole life of the man, but they each of 
them dried their tears, and bade him pray to the 
Goddesses. He obeyed them and offered up his 
prayers. But as he came forth from the temple both 
his feet slipped from under him, and he fell on his 
back and lay there speechless. He was carried home 
and at once expired, an event that was considered to 
be a most admirable dispensation of Providence. 
Concerning Priscus I have already related many 
facts, for I had to do so now and then, as it fell out, 
and so | have spoken of his birthplace. But of his 
character the following account is separately recorded. 
He was of a too secretive disposition, and his learning 
was recondite and abstruse; moreover, his memory 
was extraordinarily good, and he had collected all 
the teachings of the ancients and had them ever 
on his tongue. In appearance he was very hand- 
some and tall, and he might have been thought 
uneducated, because it was so hard to induce him 
to engage in disputation, and he kept his own con- 
victions hidden as though he were guarding a treasure, 
and used to term prodigals those who too lightly 
gave out their views on these matters. For he used 
to say that one who is beaten in philosophical 
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Efackev, adAa mpos Thy divapw THs aAnOeas 
avriBaivovra, Tais Te odvvats Kal TH diroTipw 
KaTakAwpevov aypiotcba, Kal proddoyov Te apa. 
Kai ptcodiAdcogov azmoteAciobar Kai dtarapar- 
reoOar. Sia tavrnv obv tH airiay émetye TA 
moAAd. Kat Bpadds Fv Kai oyKwdns Kata TO HOos, 
Kat To Oos epudarrev ov pGvov OTe eTaipots Kat 
opidnrais oui, GAN’ €x vedTynTOS aUT@ TO dgiopa 
cuveynpacev. 6 yoo XpvadvOios TOs Tov Taira 
ypadorra eAeyev, ws o prev Aideaiov Tpdz0s Kowwds 
hv Kal Snuotikds, Kal peta ye Tovs aBbAovs caot 
mept Adyous hoav, mpos TeEpimratov e&jet KaTA TO 
Ildpyapov, Kai rav éraipwy taphoav of TYyiw- 
repo’ 6 dé SiddoKados appoviay Tia Kal émyrédecay 
ampos TO avOpwrrevov euduTedwv rots pabnrais, 
ws doudjdovs adrovs édpa, Kal di. dyepwxiav 
trav Soypdtwy vrépppovas, Kal Ta TTEPA paKpo- 

482 Tepa Kat amadwrepa Tot ‘“IKapiov, xaraPiBalwv 
adrovs ovK €mt Tov movrov, add’ emi Thy yhv Kal 
To avOpwmrwov. adttos 6 Tatra didaoKwv Aaxave- 
mwriy te atavrnoas nodéws av elde, Kal THv 
Tropetay emtarnoas mpooepbeyearo, Kal TEpt TYLAS 
av dreA€éxOn m™pos aurnv, OTe moAv TO kazrnAeiov 
epydcerat, Kal a, dpa Sujet THY yewpylay Tob Aaxdvou 
mpos avTHV. Kat mpos vpavTnv ToLodrov av TL 
erroinoev ETEpov, Kat mpos xaAKkéa Kal TéKTOVG. 

* of pev obv awdhpovéorepa. Ttav Eraipwyv é€errat- 
SevovTo Tatra, Kat pddwora XpvodvOs, Kai et Tes 
Ww éxeivns Ths diatpiBijs XpvoavOiw mapamAjows. 
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argument does not thereby become milder, but 
rather, as he fights against the might of the truth 
and suffers the pains of thwarted ambition, he 
becomes more savage, and ends by hating both 
letters and philosophy equally, and by being 
thoroughly confused in his mind. For this reason, 
therefore, he usually maintained his reserve. His 
bearing was deliberate and lofty, and he preserved 
this bearing not only when he was with his friends 
and disciples, but the authority of his manner remained 
with him from youth to old age. Hence Chrysanthius 
used to say to the author of this work that the manners 
of Aedesius were sociable and democratic, and after 
their competitions in literature and disputations, he 
would go for a walk in Pergamon accompanied by the 
more distinguished of his pupils. And their teacher 
used to implant in his pupils a feeling of harmony, 
and of responsibility towards mankind when he 
observed that they were intolerant and overbearing 
because of their pride in their own opinions; and 
when they spread their wings further than those of 
Icarus, though they were even more fragile, he would 
lead them gently down, not into the sea, but to the 
land and to human life. While he thus instructed 
them, he himself, if he met a woman selling vegetables, 
was pleased to see her and would stop in his walk to 
speak to her and discuss the price she charged, and 
say that her shop was making a good profit; and at 
the same time he used to talk with her about the 
cultivation of vegetables. He would behave in the 
same fashion to a weaver, or a smith, or a carpenter. 
Thus the more diligent of his pupils were trained in 
this affability, especially Chrysanthius and all who 
in that school resembled Chrysanthius. 
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Movos d€ 6 IIpioxos ovdé mrapdvros édeidero 
Tob SiacKdAov, aAAa mpoddrny te adrov éxdret 
roo THs dtiAocodias afwwyatos, Kat avOpwrov 
do yapia <i8ora, KpelTTova. pev mpos yuyns ava- 
yoyiy, ov _pudarropeva dé eri TOY Epywv. 

Opws Toobros WV, kal pera} Thy *IovAravotd Ba- 
otlelay aywynros Ewewe, Kal mroAAovs TE vew- 
TEepiojous eveykwy KopuBavTiwvTwy emi sodia 
peipakiwv, Kat emi mado To Bald diadvdAdrrwv 
700s, Kal yehaav THY dvOpumivny dobéverav, trois 
Tijs ‘EMd6os ¢ tepois, eis LaKpov TL yhpas avvoas, 
os ye Hv v urrep TO évevnKOVTa, ouvarresheTo- TONAOv 
Kat dw ev TQbe TO xpovep Tay pev dud. Avirny 
mpoieeveov TOV Biov, ot S€ vmod THY BapBépuw 
KQTEKOTITOVTO* €V ols II poréptos Te Hv Tis éK 
Kedadnvias tis vigou, Kal ewaprupetro —— 
Kat ayabos elvar. ‘TAdpuov dé kal 6 tabra ypapwy 
nTLoTaTO, dv8pa Bibuvov pev TO yeévos, Gite 
de kaTaynpdcavra., mpos o€ T@ Kkabap® rijs aAAns 
mrowetas, KaTO. ypaguny ovTw dirAocodyjcavra, 
WoTe ovK ereBy jer €v tals ékeivou Xepov 6 
Evdpavwp. Kat 6 Tatra ypddwv bia TotTo To 
év eldeou Kaddv eGavtuale Kal drrepnyara.. aad’ 
pws kat “TAdpios t&v amodavodyvrwy hv tis 
Kouws ouppopas, efw prev evpeBeis THV AOnvav 
(arAnotov yap arov KopivOov dcérpuBe), Kataxorreis 
dé mapa tav BapBapwv apa Tots oiKkeras. Kal 
1 For wera Cobet prefers xara in the sense that Priscus was 


popular in spite of Julian’s patronage. The change is un- 
necessary. 


For this phrase see Demosthenes, On the False Embassy 
421, echoed by Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists, p. 623. 
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But Priscus alone did not spare the feelings of 
their teacher, but to his face would call him a 
traitor to the dignity of philosophy, a man versed 
in petty maxims,! which, while they might be 
useful for elevating the soul, were never observed in 
practical life. Nevertheless, in spite of his dis- 
position, even after the reign of Julian, Priscus 
remained exempt from criticism; and after intro- 
ducing many innovations among his disciples, who, 
like Corybants, were intoxicated with the desire 
for wisdom, and while still maintaining on all 
occasions his secretive manners and sneering at 
human weakness, he at last died, having reached a 
great age (for he was over ninety), at the time of 
the destruction of the temples of Greece. And, in 
those days, there were many who in their grief threw 
away their lives, while others were slaughtered by the 
barbarians, among whom was Proterius, a native of 
the island Cephallenia, as to whose worth and probity 
there is good evidence. Hilarius too was known 
to the author; he was by birth a Bithynian, but 
he grew old at Athens, and, besides the whole 
range of learning, he had so mastered the art of 
painting that it seemed as though in his hands 
Euphranor was still alive. The author of this 
narrative used to admire and love him beyond other 
men, because of the beauty of his portraits. Never- 
theless, even Hilarius could not escape his share in 
the general disasters, for he was captured outside 
Athens (he was staying somewhere near Corinth), 
and together with his slaves was beheaded by the 
barbarians.?. These events, if it be the will of heaven, 


2 4.6. bythe Goths in 395. 
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TatTa pev ev Ttois dueLoduKois, €av TH Saipove 
80g, ypagnoerar, od To Kal’ ExaoTov éxovra, 

a TO KoUWOV éxel capeorepov Acdeferau: vuvi 
dé doov éméBarte td Kal? Exaorov ixavds eis 
adynynow etpyras. 

‘TovAtavos d€ 6 EK Kanmadoxias gopioris ets 
tovs Aideciov xpovous TiKpale, Kal eTupavver ye 
TOV "AOnvav, Kat Tra,pa ToOTov 7 maca, veoTnS 
mavraxobev EXWPEL, PNTOpLKHAS EveKev TOV avdpa 
kal peyebous guacws oeBalopevor. oay jeev yap 
Kal Kata Tatrov eTEpot TIVES Trapa. avovTes Tov 
Kadob, Kal mpos Thv exeivov dd€av Svarpopevor, 
*Aybins TE O €K Aaxedaipovos, ddfay EX TEX- 
vuKod TWOS, Kal "Emdyabos, Kal Towavry TUS 
ovopaTuy xopnyia 6 b€ T@ peyeBer THs ducews 
amavrwy KaTekpdte, Kal TO €AarTov pakp@ Twi 
qv éAartov. Opidnrat ‘8€ atrod moAdoi pev Kai 
mravraxobev, ws eirreiv, Kal ravraxy} Siacmrapevres, 
Kal Davpacbevres 6 O7rOV Tore 1 (SpvOnoav: amdAeKkTor 
483 de TOV GAAwy amavTwy 6 Te Bedtatos IIpoatpéows, 
Kat ‘Hdatoriwv, "Emupdvids te 6 ex Liupias, Kal 
Awdarros O _ApaBus. Tovoxtavod de pyno8Avat 
KaAdv, Kal yap ovTos exetvov peTeoxe Tis optAlas, 
aAAa tovTov pev Kai év Tots Kata “TovAvavoy 
epynoOnpev deEoduxoils. "TovAtavod d€ Kal THY 
oiKiay oO ovyypapeds "Aiypow ewpa, pauxpay poev 
Kat evTeAr Twa, ‘Eppod de opus Kal Movodv 
amomvéovoay,*? ovTws iepod Twos ayiou diddhepev 
ovdev: IIpoapeciw dé atryv Katadedoime. Kal 


1 re Boissonade ; wore Cobet. 
2 repirvéovoavy Boissonade ; dromrvéovaav Cobet. 
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I shall relate more fully in my Universal History, 
since there they will be told more clearly, not with 
reference to the individual, but as they concerned 
the interests of all. For the present, however, their 
bearing on individuals has been set forth as far as is 
suitable to my narrative. 

Jutian of Cappadocia, the sophist, flourished in 
the time of Aedesius, and was a sort of tyrant at 
Athens. For all the youths from all parts flocked to 
him, and revered the man for his eloquence and his 
noble disposition. For there were indeed certain 
other men, his contemporaries, who in some degree 
attained to the comprehension of true beauty and 
reached the heights of his renown, namely Apsines 
of Lacedaemon who won fame as a writer on rhetoric, 
and Epagathus, and a whole host of names of that 
sort. But Julian surpassed them all by his great 
genius, and he who was second to him was a bad 
second. He had numerous pupils who came, so 
to speak, from all parts of the world, and when 
dispersed in every country were admired wherever 
and whenever they established themselves. But 
most distinguished of them all were the inspired 
Prohaeresius, Hephaestion, Epiphanius of Syria, and 
Diophantus the Arab. It is fitting that I should 
also mention Tuscianus, since he too was one of 
_ Julian’s pupils, but I have already spoken of him 
in my account of the reign of the Emperor Julian.! 
The author himself saw Julian’s house at Athens; 
poor and humble as it was, nevertheless from it 
breathed the fragrance of Hermes and the Muses, 
so closely did it resemble a holy temple. This house 
he had bequeathed to Prohaeresius. There, too, 


1 4.6. in his Universal History. 
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eixdves Ta&V Br avrod OavpacbévTwy étaipwv 
> \ A , lo , ~ 
GvéKEWTO, Kal TO Géarpov Ww €eoTod Gov, TOV 
Sypooiwv Gedtpwv eis ppnow, d.AAd, Darrov cai 
Scov mperew oikia. Tooavrn yap Hy "AOnvnow 
7 oTdo.s TaY ore av par Kau vEwV, Kabarrep 
Ths moAews, ek TOV Tradadv exeivwv Troddpwr, 
Tov evTos Telyous adoKovons Kivduvov, WoTe ovdeis 
éroAua tdv oogioTdy Syocia KatraBas d:a- 

/ > > L] a 9 a , > 
AéyeoOar, adr’ ev Tots idwwtiKois Oedtpois azro- 
AaBovres tas dwvas atrdv peipaxios SveA€éyovro, 
9 A A ~ 4 > 4 A A 4 
ov Tov mept yuyis Oéovres, adda Tov TrEpt KpoToU 
Kat dwvijs dywvilopevor. 

Today dé CULT LEVODY, ToUTo dvdyKn mrepl 
avTou kataBaAetv Kal ouverceveyKeiy és Tov 
Adyov, Setypa THs dds Tob dv8pos qmaelas Kat 
Guvécews.  €TUXOV pev yap ot Opacvrato Tav 
“Arpivou pabnr dav Tais xepat K arnoavres TOV 
"TovAtavod Kara TOV eudvAvov exeivov 7o\epov- 
xepat dé Bapetars kat Aaxwvixais xpnodyevor, TOV 
memovO orev wept Too owparos KiWOUVEVOVTWY, 
wotrep aducnbévres, KaTnydpovv. avepepero Se 
emt Tov avOvratov 7 dikn, Kat ds Bapus tis elvar 

‘ 4 > 5 . A YP) 4 ar 
kat doBepos ev euxvipevos, Kat Tov iddoxaAov 
ouvapracdiivas kehever Kai TOUS karnyopydevras 
atravras Seopuiras, @omrep | Tovs emt dovw KaTa- 
KexAeopevous. ewKer Sé€ ws! “Pwwaics tis ovK 

1 ®omep Boissonade ; ws Cobet. 

1 The wee antagonism of ‘* Town ” and ‘*‘ Gown ” was 
probably intensified by religious differences, since most of 
the students were tary to Christianity. 

* The faction fights of the sophists and their pupils are 


often mentioned by Libanius ; cf. Himerius, Oration iv. 9, 
and his Oration xix., which is addressed to those pupils who 
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were erected statues of the pupils whom he had most 
admired ; and he had a theatre of polished marble 
made after the model of a public theatre, but smaller 
and of a size suitable to a house. For in those days, 
so bitter was the feud at Athens between the 
citizens and the young students,! as though the 
city after those ancient wars of hers was foster- 
ing within her walls the peril of discord, that not 
one of the sophists ventured to go’ down into the 
city and discourse in public, but they confined their 
utterances to their private lecture theatres and there 
discoursed to their students. Thus they ran no risk 
of their lives, but there competed for applause and 
fame for eloquence. 

Though | leave much unsaid, I must set down and 
introduce into this narrative the following sample of 
all Julian’s learning and prudence. It so happened 
that: the boldest of the pupils of Apsines had, in a 
fierce encounter, got the upper hand of Julian’s pupils 
in the course of the war of factions? that they kept 
up. After laying violent hands on them in Spartan 
fashion,’ though the victims of their ill-treatment 
had been in danger of their lives, they prosecuted 
them as though they themselves were the injured 
parties. The case was referred to the proconsul, 
who, showing himself stern and implacable, ordered 
that their teacher also be arrested, and that all the 
accused be thrown into chains, like men imprisoned 
on acharge of murder. It seems, however, that, for 


_are so occupied with these encounters that they neglect their 
lectures. The incident here described with lively interest by 
Eunapius had occurred seventy years before he wrote the Lives. 

. Srartari violence, Laconica manus, was apparently a 
proverb, but here there is a further allusion to the nationality 
of Apsines. 
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elvar Tov drawetrun, ovoe Tov bn dypoixey Kal 
dpovow TUXN TeBpappevev. 6 te yobv ‘TovAvavos 
mapiy, ovTWS emraxbev, Kal o “Aspivys oupmaphy, 
ovK emvrax Bev, aA” ws ouvnyopjnowy Tois KaTn- 
yopnkoot. Kal y pev e€eTacis TMpovKerto, Kal Tots 
Suwxovow a €000y. TPOELaTHKEL dé Tis 
drdKTov Undprys OcproroKAis TUS ‘AGnvaios, és 
ie Kat TOV Kak@v aris’ TpomreTEOTEpOS de Ov 
Kal Opacvrepos, € és THY éwvupiay UBpilev. evOvs 
pev obv 6 dyOumaros Taupnoov Umidwv TOV Apivny, 
‘oa 5€ tis” elev “eciv exédAevcer;’”’ 6 Sé atrexpi- 
varo rept Tots €avTod TEKVOLS dywvidy éAnAvGevar.” 
Kal TH Ow} xpvibavros THY evvouay Tod dpxovros, 
eloqjecav amaAw ot Seopdarat feat TON MEVOL, Kat 
6 diddoKados pet” adradv, Kdpuas ExovTes Kal Ta 
CW pPLATa KEKAKWHEVOL diav, wore olKTpovs avTovg 
pavivar Kal T@ Kpivovte. Sofevros dé Tod Acyou 
Tois KaTnyopobtow, npfatro pev o “Arbivns Tob 
Aoyou, aN’ o avOdrraros brodaBuwy, adr” od 
tobro ye®® elze “Pwpyator Soxysdlovow-: aA)’ 6 
THY TpPwTHY ElmwWY KaTHYopiaY, Kuduveverw rept 
Tijs Seurépas. evTai0a mapacKeun) prev ovK Hv 
mpos THY THs Kpioews o€vtnra: Hv de OcproroKArs 
484 67 KaTyyopynKus, Kal déyew dvayralouevos, Xpovdy 
TE Wage Kab Ta, xEtAn Suedaxvev amropoujLevos, 
Kal mpos Tovs €Taipous drreBAerre Kal mapepleyEaro 

Ti TmpaxTEov" eiceAnAvdecav yap ws emi TH ouv- 
yopia tov didacKaAov povov Kexpafdpevot Kat 
Sas aa TOAARS obvy clwins Kal Tapayys 

1 €\nd\vGew Boissonade ; é\ndvdévac Cobet. 
2 6 GeuscroxAjs Boissonade ; Cobet transposes., 
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a Roman, he was not uneducated or bred in a boorish 
and illiberal fashion. Accordingly Julian was in 
court, as he had been ordered, and Apsines was there 
also, not in obedience to orders but to help the case 
of the plaintiffs. Now all was ready for the hearing 
of the case, and the plaintiffs were permitted to 
enter. The leader of the disorderly Spartan faction 
was one Themistocles, an Athenian, who was in fact 
responsible for all the trouble, for he was a rash and 
headstrong youth and a disgrace to his famous name. 
The proconsul at once glared fiercely at Apsines, 
and said: “ Who ordered you to come here?” He 
replied that he had come because he was anxious 
about his children. The magistrate concealed his 
real opinion and said no more ; and then the prisoners 
who had been so unfairly treated again came before 
the court, and with them their teacher. Their hair 
was uncut and they were in great physical affliction, 
so that even to the judge they were a pitiful sight. 
Then the plaintiffs were permitted to speak, and 
Apsines began to make a speech, but the proconsul 
interrupted him and said: “This procedure is not 
approved by the Romans. He who delivered the 
speech for the prosecution at the first hearing must 
try his luck at the second also.” There was then no 
time for preparation because of the suddenness of 
the decision. Now Themistocles had made the 
speech for the prosecution before, but now on being 
. compelled to speak he changed colour, bit his lips 
in great embarrassment, looked furtively towards his 
comrades, and consulted them in whispers as to 
what they had better do. For they had come into 
court prepared only to shout and applaud vociferously 
their teacher’s speech in their behalf. Therefore 
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ovons, Cut hs pev Kal? GAov To Sixacrnpiov, 
Tapayns Sé mEept TO Tov SuwKovTwY Hépos, éAcewvov 
TL Tapa DeyEdpevos 6 ‘Tovhuaves, ‘adn’ cue ye 
eimeiy epn ‘< xéAevgov: ” 6 bé avOumaros ° ava- 
Bonoas- ys a ovdeis budv Y épel TV eoKEL- 
pevenv SiSacxdAwy, oddé KpoTHoer Tis TV pabytay 
TOV A€yovra,, aN’ eloeobé ye avtixa 7AiKov €oTi 
Kai olov TO Tapa ‘Papaiors dixaLov. ana Wepe- 
oroKAns pev TTEPOLVETW TH KaTynyopiayv, a7oAo- 
yeloOw de 6 év dy ov droxpivots dptorov. evrabba 
KaTnyopet prev ovdeis, adda OcuictoKdAfjs o ovoparos 
vy uBpts. drrohoyeiaba oe Tpos THY mpoTépay 
kaTnyopiav ws exeevoe Tov Suvdpevor, 6 opiarns 
“TovAavos “ov pev,” elaev ‘ ‘ dvOdmare, dua THY 
trepoxny Tov Sucatou Tmemroinkas Tlu@aydpav 
"Adivnv, Bpadéws To ow7dav, aN 6 ws Suxaiws, 
vay, Bee y. 
pabdvra> o b€ mdéAar (robro yap avTos KatTa- 
pavOavers) Kai Tovs €Taipous mubayopilery * €dt- 
dager. EL be amrodoyetabar Kedevets THY eucav 
ETaipwv Tid, K€éevoov amohub iva. | TOV deopay 
II poatpeovoy, Kat doxysdoers avros TOTEPOV aTTL- 
Kilew 7 muayopiew memraideutar. wes dé Tatra 
eretpee Kai pad *® edxddAws (Taira dé TpOs TOV 
ovyypadea Tovokravos esiyyeMe Tapwv TH 
Kptoet), Kal €K TOV KaTnyopouLevwy trapeAbav 
ets Péoous ITpoatpéovos ddeopos, ¢HBojoarros 
atT@ Tob didacKddov od apodpov* re Kai diaropor 4 
1 After ru8ayopifev Cobet omits kal cwrayv. 
2 &ua Boissonade ; wad’ Cobet. 


3 Before spodpdv Cobet would read ov. 
4 didrovoy Boissonade ; dtdropov Cobet. 





1 Tuscianus, who must have been very old when Eunapius 
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profound silence and confusion reigned, a general 
silence in the court and confusion in the ranks of the 
accusers. Then Julian, in a low and pitiful voice 
said: ‘ Nay, then, give me leave to speak.’” Where- 
upon, the proconsul exclaimed : “ No, not one of you 
shall plead, you teachers who have come with your 
speeches prepared, nor shall anyone of your pupils 
applaud the speaker; but you shall learn forthwith 
how perfect and how pure is the justice that the 
Romans dispense. First let Themistocles finish his 
speech for the prosecution, and then he whom you 
think best fitted shall speak in defence.” But no 
one spoke up for the plaintiffs, and Themistocles was 
a scandal and a disgrace to his great name. When, 
thereupon, the proconsul ordered that anyone who 
could should reply to the earlier speech of the pro- 
secution, Julian the sophist said: ‘ Proconsul, in 
your superlative justice you have transformed 
Apsines into a Pythagoras, who tardily but very 
properly has learned how to maintain silence; for 
Pythagoras long ago (as you are well aware) taught 
his pupils the Pythagorean manner. But, if you 
allow one of my pupils to make our defence, give 
orders for Prohaeresius to be released from his bonds, 
and you shall judge for yourself whether I have 
taught him the Attic manner or the Pythagorean.” 
The proconsul granted this request very graciously, 
as Tuscianus,! who was present at the trial, reported 
to the author, and Prohaeresius came forward from 
the ranks of the defendants without his fetters 
before them all, after his master had called out 
to him not in a loud and piercing voice, such as 
knew him, was a correspondent of Libanius ; he held various 


offices in the East and was for a time a colleague of Anatolius 
in the government of Illyricum. 
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Womep én TaV oTepauTdy ot TrapaKxeAevdpevot 
Kal wmpotpémovres, euBoyoavtos bé€ d&éws Td 
“ Néye, [poatpéore, viv Katpds Tod Aéyew:” 6 pev 
mpooiutovy te €fn (od yap AriotatTd ye adro 
Tovoxtavds, TOV dé votv édpalev): egrveyKev 
els TE olxrov av emenovbecay pérov, Kal pepey- 
pévov twa elye TO mpooipiov Exawov tov dda- 
oxdAou: Kai mov Kal dia, AdEews pds SvaBoAry tis 
eyKaTeaTrelpeTo T@ TMpoourion, mpomereray eupat - 
vovoa THS avOuTraTiKis apxis, Ws ov mpoojKov 
avrTois ovde preTA TOvS EA€yyous TOLatTa UrooTHVat 
Kat maQeitvy. Katw d€ Tod avOumdrouv vevorTos, 
kal Tov Te voov TaV Aeyowevwy KatarremAnypevov 
Kal TO | Babos Tov Acfewy Kai THY evxoNiay Kal 
TOV KpOTOV, Kat TmavToy pev BovrAopéevewy errauveiy, 
KaramrTng avr iv 5é wo7ep Sioonpiay, Kal ows 
KaraKexuperns pvoTnpundous, els Sevrepov mpo- 
ot.vov 6 poatpeavos evreivwy tov Adyov (Tob- 
TO yap ewepnTo Tovexcaves ), evOévde Tpfaro- 
‘el pev obv efeore Kat adiKeiy a dmravra Kal KaTn- 
yopety kat Aéyovra morevecbas mpo THs arodoyias, 
€oTw, ywecIw MeptotoxAdouvs 7 mdoXs.” evratba 
avd TE emndnoev o dvOvmaros ex Tob Opdvov, Kat 
THY TrepiToppupov dvacetiy _eadijra (r»Bevvov 
auTnv ‘“Pwyatot Kadodow), womep peupdxwv o 
Bapus ekEtvos Kal dyretAucros exporet TOV Il poa- 
485 peavov: quver pores d€ 0 "Axpivys ovr. exwv, adda 
avayKns LaLoTEpov ovdev’ o Siddoxados "TovAvavos 
eddxpue pdvov. o dé avO’matos TO ev SuwKdpevov 


1 Eunapius gives the Greek word used by the Romans 
for the toga or trabea. For the gesture as a sign of 
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is used by those who exhort and incite athletes 
contending for a garland, but still in penetrating 
accents: “Speak, Prohaeresius! Now is the time 
to make a speech!” He then first delivered a 
prooemium of some sort. Tuscianus could not 
exactly recall it, though he told me its purport. It 
launched out and soon slid into a pitiable account of 
their sufferings and he inserted an encomium of their 
teacher. In this prooemium he let fall only one 
allusion to a grievance, when he pointed out how head- 
long the proconsular authority had been, since not 
even after sufficient proof of their. guilt was it proper 
for them to undergo and suffer such treatment. At 
this the proconsul bowed his head and was overcome 
with admiration of the force of his arguments, his 
weighty style, his facility and sonorous eloquence. 
Meanwhile they all longed toapplaud, but sat cowering 
as though forbidden to do so by a sign from heaven, 
and a mystic silence pervaded the place. Then 
he lengthened his speech into a second prooemium 
as follows (for this part Tuscianus remembered) : 
“Tf, then, men may with impunity commit any in- 
justice and bring accusations and win belief for what 
they say, before the defence is heard, so be it! Let 
our city be enslaved to Themistocles!’”” Then up 
jumped the proconsul, and shaking his purple- 
edged cloak (the Romans call it a “tebennos!”’), 
that austere and inexorable judge applauded Pro- 
haeresius like a schoolboy. Even Apsines joined in 
the applause, not of his own free will, but because 
there is no fighting against necessity. Julian his 
teacher could only weep. The proconsul ordered all 


approval cf. Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists (Heliodorus) 
626. 
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pepos e€eAOeiy KeAevoas, tod S5é SudKovtos tov 
dddoxadov povov, elra atroAaBwv tov MeptoroKAda 
Kai Tos Adxwvas, tav ev Aaxedaipovet pacriyey 
brréuvnoe, mpoobeis avrois Kal TaV AGivyct. 
eddoK av dé Kal avTos dyav Kat dia TaVv ) opdnTay, 
"AD jypow ? ereAevra, péyav emitagiov ayava Tots 
€avTov mapadedwKws eTaipats. 

Il epi II poatpeciou Kai mporaPosow £ ixavdis eipn- 
Ta, Kal ev Tois toropuxois KaTa TH eSjynow 
vio aot. Kat viv de emeADetv Kaupos €ls TO 
d.xpiBeorepov elddTe TE dopadds Kal dgunlevre 
Tijs éxelvov yAwWTTNS Kat opidias: Kat Taira Yes 


el Kal mdavu peydAa Kal ovpavounKn 7pos xdpw, 
el Tis diddoKanos, GAN’ Guws moAA@ TiWe Kal 


paKp®@ Tis Eis TOV ovyypadéa gpidias dpeori}Kecay 
| ai Tooabra Kat adinynrou xdpires. breBae jeev 
yap 6 taita ovvribeis ef vAgias els THY Evparny 
Kal “AGnvas, TeA@v els EKTOV Kal 8éxarov ETOS. 
6 bé II poatpécvas mpoeAn Avie pev emt TO éBdopov 
emi Tots dySojKovra € ETEOW, WS avros éAeyev" Kal 
Tepe Thy TAuctay Tavrny ovdy Te WV avTa@ Kal dyav 
auvexns 9 Koun, Kat dia AnOos mroduav TpIXa@v 
adpilovon Garacon Tpoceupepys Kai vmapyv- 
pifovea. Tepate é ovrw Td, €iS Acyous, Th 
veoryri Te Tis poxiis TO o@pa KeKpnKos ouv- 
nyetpero, WOTE 6 tabra ovyypadwy aynpw TW 
‘Kat abavarov avrov evoule, Kal mpooeixev WOTrEp 
adroxAjTw Kal dvev Twos mpaypatetas pavevre 


1 Aaxedaiuovig Boissonade ; Aaxedaluove Wyttenbach. 
2 *AOnvalwy Boissonade ; 3 "AOhvaxow Cobet. 





1 Perhaps an echo of Alexander's dying speech, which 
became a proverb; Diodorus Siculus xvii. 117; Arrian vii. 26; 
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the accused, but of the accusers their teacher only, 
to withdraw, and then, taking aside Themistocles 
and his Spartans, he reminded them forcibly 
of the floggings of Lacedaemon, and added besides 
the kind of flogging in vogue at Athens. Julian 
himself won a great reputation by his own elo- 
quence, and also through the fame of his disciples, 
and when he died at Athens he left to his 
pupils a great occasion for competing over his 
funeral oration.) — 

Of Prouarnresius I have said enough in the above 
narrative, and have set forth his life still more fully 
in my historical commentaries. Yet it is convenient 
here and now to go over the facts in more precise 
detail, seeing that I had unerring knowledge of him 
and was admitted to his conversation and teaching. — 
And that is a very great privilege, and has immense 
power to excite the gratitude due to a teacher; but 
even this great_and inexpressible gratitude falls very 
far short of what the author owes to Prohaeresius for 
his intimate friendship. The compiler of this book 
had crossed over from Asia to Europe and to Athens 
in the sixteenth year of his age. Now Prohaeresius 
had reached his eighty-seventh year, as he himself 
stated. At this advanced age his hair was curly and 
very thick, and because of the number of grey hairs 
it was silvered over and resembled sea foam. His 
powers of oratory were so vigorous, and he so sus- 
tained his worn body by the youthfulness of his soul, 
that the present writer regarded him as an ageless 
and immortal being, and heeded him as he might 
some god who had revealed himself unsummoned 


Plutarch, Apophthegmata 181 E péyav 6p@ mou rdv émirdgrov 
éodmevor, 
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Oem. Kairou ye Hv ywv eis tov Ilewpacd rept 
mpwTyvy pvdakiy, emt truper@ AdBpw Kara mAobv 
yevouevw, Kat moAAoi ties aAAoL Kata yévos ye 
avrg TpoonKovTeEs ouverovrehevKeaay, Kal Tept 
THY cbpay exeivny, mpl Te yeveoBar Tov elwborev 
(ro yep motov i TOV "Adyjun bev, Kal mept Tas 
Karapoeis ovK dAlyou Ties evavdoxouv det Tov 
eis Exacrov didacKaXetov peunvoTwv), 6 vadKAnpos 
ets "AOnvas ovverewwe, Tav prev dw Badilovrev, 

6 b¢é Badilew aduvatws € exw, Gps éx dadoy7s 
dvEexopevos, avexopicbn mpos Thy mA. iy TE 
VUKTOS TO orabepurarov, TviKa, nAvos paKpoTépay 
TO“EL THY VUKTA YyidjEvos voTLWTEpos’ eveBeBr KEL 
yap T@ Lvy@, nal Ta vuKrepeia EpedAre* Kal 6 
vavKAnpos wy mov Kai €évos Ipoatpeoiov madatds, 
Tocobrov dxAov OpidAnray, opdgas Thy OUpay, 
elorjyayev els THY olxiay, WOTE, viKa, TONE pot 
Twes éyivovto rept évos peipaxiev kal Svotv, 
TAnpwua SratpiBijs dous copioT ucts Tovs eAndv- 
Ooras daiveoBa. TOUT WY ot pev Els owpatos 
aAicnv érehour, ot be ets tAobrov Hoav adporepor,} 
To d¢€ elyev dva pécov: 6 de ouyypagevs eXeewas 
SraKetpevos Ta TAEtoTa THY dpxatwv emt OTOMaTOS 
elxe povov BiBAia.. eudvs peev obv XAppovy te hv 
rept Thy otKiay Kal bt popat Ties avopav Te 
Kal yuvark@v, Kai of pev eyedwy, of 5é exAedalov. 
1 dxpérepo Boissonade ; adbpdrepor Wyttenbach. 


1 A reference to the competition of the pupils who lay in 
wait for new arrivals and kidnapped them for their own 
sophists. Here the captain kidnaps them all for Prohaeresius. 

2 7.6. it was the autumnal equinox. 

8 The exact meaning is doubtful. Nuxrepetov is found only 
here and may mean ‘‘a lodging for the night.” Then the 
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and without ceremony. Now it happened that the 
writer arrived at the Piraeus about the first watch, 
and on the voyage had been attacked by a raging 
fever; and several other persons, his relatives, had 
sailed over with him. At that time of night, before 
any of the usual proceedings could take place! (for 
the ship belonged to Athens and many used to lie 
in wait for her arrival at the dock, mad enthusiasts 
each for his own particular school), the captain went 
straight on to Athens. The rest of the passengers 
walked, and the writer, too feeble to walk, was never- 
theless supported by them in relays, and so was con- 
veyed to the city. It was by then deepest midnight, 
at the season when the sun makes the nights longer 
by retiring farther to the South; for he had entered 
the sign of Libra,? and the night watches ° were long. 
The captain, who was an old-time friend and guest 
of Prohaeresius, knocked at his door and ushered in 
all this crowd of disciples, so many in fact that, at a 
time when battles were being fought to win only one 
or two pupils, the newcomers seemed enough in 
themselves to man all the schools of the sophists. 
Some of these youths were distinguished for physical 
strength, some had more bulky purses, while the 
rest were only moderately endowed. The author, 
who was in a pitiable state, had most of the works 
of the ancient writers by heart, his sole possession.* 
Forthwith there was great rejoicing in the house, 
and men and women alike ran to and fro, some 


sentence would mean that to stay at an inn at the Piraeus 
would cause delay. 

4 Others understand pédvov to be self-depreciatory, i.e. 
Eunapius could recite, but did not understand them. But 
nearly always when he uses the phrase émi oréuaros it implies 
praise. 
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6 be IIpoatpéatos ovyyevets iStous Kara THY wpav 
486 €xetynv peTarrepipapevos, mapaAaBetv tovs €A0dv- 
Tas . KeAevet. Hv dé adros Te e€ “Apyevias (dcov 
€otiv “Appevias Ilépoais eis Tra abvrara ouvny.- 
pévov), Kal “Avardduos odTot Kal Ma£«pos exa- 
Aobvro. Kal of pev amedé£avtro tovs eAOdvras, 
Kal Hav eis yerrovwy Kal rept Ta AovTpa pera, 
Taos emBeifews, u] TE veoTns és avrovs émre- 
Seixvuro Kal XAevacyay Kal yeAwra. Kai ot pep 
TovTwy tote amyAAdynoay drag Aovadpevot, 6 
dé avyypapevs, evreivavTos atT@ Tob VOOnLATOS, 
duehOeipero, pyre IT poatpéovov bijre tas “AOnvas 
abv, aAAa dvepddgar Soxay € exeiva wv ereOUpnoev, 
ol be opoebveis Kal ex Avdias Bapéws &pepor. 
Kal Bomep ° Tots Kara rHvoe THY HAKiav amovow eri 
TO WA€ov amavTes ele aot yxapilecBar, todd Twa 
kal peydAa epi avrod Karapevodpevot Kai 
cunpopraavres ereparevoavTo, Kal mevOos Karetxe 
THv TOALW Trapa.Aoyov, Wodv emi peydaAn ouppopa. 
Aloxims d€ Tis, OUK "AGnvaios (aAAa 7] Xios v 
aura marpis), moos dynpnKes oux Goous 
émyyetAaro Oepamevew, adda Kai doous ede 
povov, eis péaous avaBoyoas Tous mrevBobvras, ws 
pera Tatra eyeveTo Pavepov “adda ovyywpnoard 
ye, elte ““7@ vexp@ pe Soivar ddppwarov. ; o 
d€ oUvEexXupnoay Aloxivp SuapGetpar Kal Tovs 
drrohwAcras. 6 8€ 6 Tt pev evexecr, opyavous Tet 


TO oTdpa diacTycas, peta tabra e€eime, Kal 


1 This was part of the regular ‘* hazing” or “ ragging ” of 
the novices by the older pupils, described by Libanius and 
others ; cf. Gregory Nazianzen, Oration xix. 328 B. 
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laughing, others bandying jests. Prohaeresius at 
that time of night sent for some of his own relatives 
and directed them to take in the newcomers. He 
was himself a native of Armenia, that is to say he 
came from that part of Armenia which borders most 
closely on Persia, and these kinsmen of his were 
named Anatolius and Maximus. They welcomed 
the new arrivals, and led them to the houses of 
neighbours and to the baths, and showed them off in 
every way; and the other students made the usual 
demonstrations with jokes and laughter at their 
expense.! ,The rest, once they had been to the 
baths, were let off and went their way, but the 
writer, as his sickness grew more severe, was wasting 
‘away without seeing Prohaeresius or Athens, and all 
that he so desired seemed to have been only a 
dream. Meanwhile his own relatives and those who 
had come from Lydia were greatly concerned ; and as 
all men are prone to attribute greater talent to those 
who are leaving us in the flower of their youth, they 
told many surprising falsehoods about him, and con- 
spired to invent prodigious fictions, so that the whole 
city was overwhelmed by extraordinary grief, as 
though for some great calamity. But a certain 
Aeschines, not an Athenian, for Chios was his birth- 
place, who had slain many, not only those whom he 
had undertaken to cure but also those whom he 
had merely looked at, called out in the midst of my 
sorrowing friends, as became known later: ‘Come, 
allow me to give medicine to the corpse.”” And so 
they gave Aeschines permission to murder those 
too who were already dead. Then he held my lips 
apart with certain instruments and poured in a drug ; 
what it was he revealed afterwards, and the god 
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| Beds moots v vorTeEpov epapTupnce xpovots, euBarev 
dé Spas, Tob prev 1) Yaornp aOpows dmehupavOn, 
Kal TOV dépa ele Kal emeyven TOUS oixeious.. 6 
dé Aloxims ev ToUry ve Epyy Barbas Ta 7p0- 
yeyevnueva TOV dpaprnydaray, bd TE TOO ow- 
Oévros mpocexuveiro, Kal tev Hdouevwv STL 
céowoTat. Kal 6 pev, emt TH TovavTy mpage 
mavTv oeBalopevwy avrov, ets Thv Xiov amrApe, 
mAnv Goa ye Tapapetvas els p@ow TOU owpLaTos 
mpocedurxe madw THs Suvapews TOU papudKou, 
Kal ToTe ouvnAbev axpiBds 6 awleis TH cwoayTe. 
‘O 8€ Oeuraros ITpoatpéotos obmes Tov ovy- 
ypadea. TeGeapevos, aAAad Kai aurov OGov ovK Hn 
KQTOOUPOLEVOS, WS érdero Thv dadoyov TadTHY 
Kal avexAddnrov cwrnpiay, petaxadgoas Tous 
Kpatiorous Kal yevvatordrous Tov opidnr dv Kal 
Tap ols empvel tro xelpav Gdns € Epyov, “ mémov0a 
tt” apos avrovs elrev “ éeni TH awlevri radian, 
Kal Tol ye ovmw TEeDeapevos, GAA’ Guws Emacyov 
e ? 3 4 ” A , id , 
nvixa amwAduto. et re dF Bovdeobe Xapioacbat 
prot, T@ Snpooiw Aovtpa@ Tobrov KaOnpare, maons 
xAevaclas devoduevor Kal mra.buas, Borep HOV 
Two maida yraipovres.”” Kal radra pev _ Eaxev 
ovTws, Kab dxpiBéorepov éy tots Kar éxeivov 
xXpovots Aehegerau: opws be 6 avyypapeds, Opio- 
Aoyav Ta. €s avrov Jeod Twos mpovoias TETUXNKEVAL, 
ék Tis IT poarpeatou orrovdiis ovdev Eis TO KaGddou 
mept Too dvdpos AMOOTHOETAL THS dAnGeias, el 
ye memyws 6 IIAdrwvos Adyos, ws adAjPea 





' Kunapius uses a grandiloquent word from J/liad i. 313. 
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many years later bore witness thereto; at any rate 
he poured it in, and the patient’s stomach was at 
once expurged,! he opened his eyes to the light and 
recognized his own people. Thus Aeschines by this 
single act buried his past errors and won reverence 
both from him who had been delivered from death 
and from those who rejoiced at his deliverance. For 
so great an achievement he was worshipped by all, 
and he then crossed over to Chios, only waiting long 
enough to give the patient more of that strong 
medicine, that he might recover his strength; and 
thus he. who had been preserved became the intimate 
friend of his preserver. 

Now the divine Prohaeresius had not yet beheld 
the author, but he too had mourned for him almost 
as though he were dead, and when he was told of this 
unexpected and unheard-of recovery he sent for the 
best and most distinguished of his pupils and those 
who had proved the strength of their muscles, and 
said to them: “ I was anxious for this boy who has re- 
' covered, though I have not yet seen him; nevertheless 
I grieved when he was on the point of death. Now if 
you wish to do me a favour, initiate him in the public 
bath, but refrain from all teasing and joking, and scrub 
him gently as though he were my own son.” Thus 
then it came about, and a fuller account will be 
given when the author describes the times in which 
Prohaeresius lived. Yet though the author asserts 
that all that happened to Prohaeresius was under the 
direction of some divine providence, he will not in 
his zeal for the man depart in any way whatsoever 
from the truth about him, seeing that Plato’s saying 
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mavrwy pev ayalday Beois, mavrwv dé avOpetrots 
erat. 

Tpoapeoiep de (pepéofw yap em avTov o Adyos) 
TO yev KaMos Hv Tob TwpLATOS Towtrov, Kai Tot 
ynpatos wy hv, wore amopeiv Te Et Tis Ed HALKIaS 
ovTw yéyove KaAds, Kat Oavyalew thy Tob KaAAOUS 
Svvapww OTL mpos TooOvTOV odo, dua mravTwv els 
THY dpiorny mdow ef Tipkece: TO bé péyeBos qv 
tpAixov dy TUS ov TUOTEVOELEV, aa eixdoeve OAs. 
dveoTnKkevat yap eis evatov! 7080 KaTepaivero, 
@ote KoAdocods €ddKel, Tapa Tods peyioTous 
opwpevos Tav Kal’ eavtov avOpwrwv. véov Se 
atrov ef “Appevias dvacTnaavTos Too Saipovos, 
Kal mpos THV “Avrioxevav SraBaAovros (od yap 
emreDUpnoev evOds THY "AGnvav, 7 H TE evdeta 7rape- 
AvTre. TV Xenudrev yeyovas yap avwlev Kahds, 
TobTo Hex), Kal ampos Tov OvAmavov Kpatoovra. 
Ths “Avttoxetas emt Adyors wabeis, Kal mapedBeiy, 
evO0s ava Tovs MposTous 7. Kat Xpovov ovK 
oAtyov opidnjoas € exeiva, ouverewvev € emt tas “AOyvas 
kal tov "lovAavoy adoSpas, Kal mahw “AGivjat 
TpP@TOS Hye ‘Hdasoriwy de aire guveizreto, 
prrobvres poev aAAnAOUS | dupen Kal mavv, puro- 
vexoovres 5¢ dAAFAots Ets meviay Kat epi Tay €v 
Adyous mpwreiwv. ev yotv atrots try iudriuov 
Kal TpiBusiov, Kal méov ovdev, Kal oTpwopara 
Tpia mov 7 TéTTapa, THY otxobev Badiy pero, Tijs 
mayvTnTos Sua xpdvov azayopevovTa. Treptyy odv 


1 €yyarov Boissonade ; évarov Cobet. 


1 Plato, Laws 7308, quoted by Julian, Oration vi. 188 B. 
2 Not the famous jurist, but a sophist who lived under 
Constantine. 
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is fixed and sure, that truth for gods and men alifte 
is the guide to all good.! 

‘The physical beauty of Prohaeresius (for my 
narrative must now return to him) was so striking, 
even though he was then an old man, that one may 
well doubt whether anyone had ever been so hand- 
some, even in the flower of youth, and one may 
marvel also that in a body so: tall as his the power 
of beauty sufficed to model a shape so admirable in 
all respects. His height was greater than anyone 
would be inclined to believe, in fact one would 
hardly guess it correctly. For he seemed to stand 
nine feet high, so that he looked like a colossus when 
one saw him near the tallest men of his own time. 
When he was a young man, fate forced him to leave 
Armenia and transferred him to Antioch. He did 
not desire to visit Athens immediately, since he was 
embarrassed by lack of means; for he was unlucky 
in this respect, though he was well born. At Antioch 
he hastened to Ulpian,? who was the principal teacher 
of rhetoric there, and on his arrival he at once ranked 
- with the foremost pupils. When he had studied 
with Ulpian for a long time, he held on his way to 
Athens and to Julian with the greatest determina, 
tion, and again at Athens he gained the first place. 
Hephaestion accompanied him, and these two were 
devoted friends and rivalled one another in their 
poverty, just as they were rivals for the highest 
honours in rhetoric. For instance they had between 
them only one cloak and one threadbare mantle and 
nothing more, and, say, three or four rugs which in the 
course of time had lost their original dye and their 
thickness as well. Their only resource therefore was 
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Brois ev TE dvOpasmrep Kat Sueiv elvat, WomTEp TOV 
r npvovny of poboi paow éK TpiOv ouvreDivat: 
KaKeivor dvo te hoav Kai els. II pootpeciou pev 
yap Snyocia pavevtos, ‘Héacorio Hv apavns ev 
Tots oTpupace KOTAKELLEVOS, Kal cuvack@v éaurov 
mept tovs Adyous: Tava dé Kat ITpoarpeoiep ouve- 
Bawvev ‘Hdatotiwvos pavévros tooavry tis elyev 
avrous evoeva.. 

"AM Gpws "Tovdvavos emt TOV TT] poarpéocov 
emréxAve Thy ibuynv > Kal mpos é€keivov avT@ Ta 
Ota avewoTnKer, Kal TO peyeBos karedeipauve 
Tijs pvoews. ws oe, ameAbovros “TovAtavod, 
tas “A@nvas elyey Epws ris Siadoxns Trav én 
Tots Adyous mAcoverTnUaTeY, mapayyeovat jeev 
emt tT Kpaires Tis copuoruchs moAdoi Kat adAdot, 
date dyAos Fv Kai tabra ypddeww. XElporovodyrat 
dé Soxysacbevres dmrdoais Kploect, qu poaipéads 
TE Kal ‘Hd¢aoriwy Kai "Emipdvios kat Avddavtos, 
Kal Lasrrods € eK THS mapaBiorou Kal i mrapneAnuevns 
és Tov apiOuov evdelas, Kat [lapvdows tis ex THs 
ebreheorépas. edet yop. moAovs elvat, Kara Tov 
vopLov TOV ‘Pwpaikov, “AOyvyat tovs pev A€yov- 
Tas, Tovs be aKovovTas. XetporovnGevrav dé Tou- 
Tw, ot pev evreheorepot TO ovopa elxov, Kat 
peXpt TOV oavibw 7) HY TO Kpdaros Kal Tot Bnyaros 
ep 6 Trapyecar, els b€ Tovs Suvatwrepous n modus 
evs Sujpynto, Kat ovx n mrohis povn, a.AAG. Ta. 
bid *‘Peoprators eOvn, Kal mept Adyuv oui Ww avrots 
 oTdow, add’ imép eOvav GAwv emi rots Adyors. 
€ A A € 7s , 4 > ld ~ 
) pev yap éwa Kabamep re yépas "Emdaviw caddis 


1 4.¢. Mesopotamia and Syria. 
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to be two men in one, just as the myths say that 
Geryon was made up of three bodies; so these 
students were two men in one. For when Pro- 
haeresius appeared in public Hephaestion remained 
invisible and lay under the rugs in bed while he 
studied the art of rhetoric. Prohaeresius did the 
same when Hephaestion appeared abroad ; in such 
poverty did they both live. 

Nevertheless Julian’s soul leaned towards Pro- 
haeresius, his ears were on the alert to listen to 
him, and he was awed by the nobility of his 
genius. And when Julian had departed this life, 
and Athens desired to choose a successor of equal 
ability to teach rhetoric, many others gave in 
their names for this influential sophistic chair, so 
many that it would be tedious even to write them 
down. But by the votes of all there were approved 
and selected Prohaeresius, Hephaestion, Epiphanius, 
and Diophantus.” Sopolis also was added, from a 
class of men that was of no account but was merely 
supplementary and despised; and also a certain 
Parnasius who was of still humbler rank. For in 
accordance with the Roman law there had to be at 
Athens many to lecture and many to hear them. 
Now when these had been elected, the humbler men 
were sophists only in name, and their power was 
limited to the walls of their lecture rooms and the 
platform on which they appeared. But the city at 
once took sides with the more influential, and not 
only the city but all the nations under the rule of 
Rome, and their quarrels did not concern oratory 
alone, for they strove to maintain the credit of whole 
nations for oratorical talent. Thus the East} mani- 
festly fell to the lot of Epiphanius, Diophantus was 
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eENPNTO, amv Sé *ApaBiay eiAnyes Avdavros, 

atotiwy de Katadetoas II poatpéovov amhAGev 
e€ “AOnvadv re Kal avOpasrruny, [poatpecien dé 6 
Ilovros oAos Kal TO exeivy mpoooiKa Tovs OptAnTas 
aveémeuTev, wormrep otKetov dyabov TOV avdpa 
Bavpalovres: mpoaeTeOy be Kal Bibuvia aoa 
Kal ‘EM jorovtos, oca TE dmép Avdias, dua THs 
kadouperns viv “Aoias ént Kapiav kat Avxiav 
reivovta, mpos Ilaydvdiav Kal tov Taipov ado- 
pilerat, Alyumrdés te mdoa Tis émi trois Adyous 
apxns KAjjpos WV olketos aire, kal oa, UTep 
Aiytrrou m™pos AuBinv cupdpeva, TO TE yrworor ° y 
téAos éxet Kai TO olKnoyLov. Tatra be Ws ent 
m€ov elpntat, emel, TO YE axpBas, kat Svadopas 
Eaxe TO. eOvn év dXjiyots Tic petpaKiots 7 jeTava- 
oTdow Tap eTEpous H €l® mov Tbs Kat Kat apyas 
dmarnbets eTépy mpoonrbe. T™pQs dé TO peyeBos 
Tijs IT poatpeciou puoews, CVOTAOEWS veavurciis 
Kat para apodpas YEvOLEVNS, TOV dw dmdv- 
Twv es ToodveEe loxuoev n ovoracts, OTE TOV 
dvdpa e€dpiorov tav “AOnvav eipydoavto® dexa- 
GavTes TOV avOinatov, Kal THY emi Adyous BacwAetay 
elyov avrot. 6 Oe Kab mpos THY pvyny pera 
TeEvias loxupas WOTTED O Ilevotorpatos EKTTEDWY 
KaTnAGe To Sevrepov: GAA” o 5 4 pev 51a. tobrov, 
Hpoctpecie d€ 6 Adyos npKet Hévos, WOTEp © 
‘Opmpucos ‘Epps emt Thy oKnvyy THY “AxwMews 
Kav Tots 770 epiows TropémepTrev tov IIpiapov. 
ouvepy®> dé tis adr@ Kal ayaly TUyn vewrTepov 


1 &yvworov Boissonade ; yrwordv Cobet. 

2 peravdoracw .. . ef Boissonade; peravacracw ... Hel 
Cobet. 

3 elpydoaro Boissonade ; elpydcavro Cobet. 
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awarded Arabia, while Hephaestion, overawed by 
Prohaeresius, forsook Athens and the society of men ; 
but the whole Pontus and its neighbouring peoples 
sent pupils to Prohaeresius, admiring the man as a 
marvel that their own country had produced. So, too, 
did all Bithynia and the Hellespont, and all the region 
that extends beyond Lydia through what is now 
called Asia as far as Caria and Lycia, and is bounded 


by Pamphylia and the Taurus. Nay the whole of |. 


Egypt also came into his exclusive possession and 
under his sway as a teacher of rhetoric, and also the 
country that stretches beyond Egypt towards Libya 
and is the limit to known and inhabited parts. All 
this, however, I have stated in the most general 
terms, for, to speak precisely, there were a few 
students who were exceptions in these national 
divisions, because they had either migrated from one 
teacher to another, or sometimes one had originally 
been deceived and gone to a teacher other than he 
had intended. Now a great and violent quarrel 
arose on account of the extraordinary genius of 
Prohaeresius, and the faction of all the other sophists 
so gained the upper hand that they drove him from 
Athens into exile by bribing the proconsul; and so 
they themselves held sway over the domain of 
oratory. But after being driven into exile, and that 
in the utmost poverty, like Peisistratus he came back 
again. But the latter had wealth to aid him, while 
for Prohaeresius his eloquence sufficed, even as 
Hermes in Homer escorted Priam to the hut of 
Achilles, though it was in the midst of his foes. 
Good luck also came to his aid by placing at the 


4 &\d\o. Boissonade ; aad’ 6 Cobet. 
5 guvjv Boissonade ; cuvé8n Cobet. 
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avOvrarov Kata dnunv ayavaxrobyra éni tots 
ywopevots emoTyoaca Tois mpdypwao.. Kal 6 
pev, ovtw Baoitéws emrpépavtos, Kal weramecdy- 
Tos doTpdKou, Kate Ta Sevrepov eis Tas *"AOrjvas, 
ot Sé exOpoi, to Sevrepov adfis éAyOevTes Kal 
ovoTreipacdpevot Kal’ éavTovs, avioravTo Kal 
mpos TO péAXov érépas e€npriovto pnxavds. Kal 
ob prev ev TovToLs Foav: mponyoupevwy dé TAY 
evtpemiCovrwy THY KaBodov, KaTeABwv 6 IIpoaipe- 
atos (radra dé axpiBas 6 Avdds Trapay Tovoxvaves 
e€nyyeArev, ds [poatpéows 4 av Hy, el 27) HTpoaipé- 
atos 7v), KateAOwv 5é, 6 opens, edpioner pev, worrep 
tis ‘OdSvaceds Sia paxpot mapayevopevos, dAiyous 
To&v éraipwy, év ols Kai 6 Tovoxiaves jv, tyvai- 
vovtas, Kal, emt T@ amioTw Tod Bavdparos, Tovs 
mpos eketvov BAézovras: edpwv Sé, Kat mAnpwleis 
ayabdy éAmidwy “ mepysevere,” dat, ‘Tov av- 
Ovmatov”’: 6 Sé OGrrov FADev eAmidos. aduco- 
pevos 5é¢ "AOjvale, ovverdder Te Tovs codgtoras, 
Kat Suerdparrey amavta. ot dé poAdts pev Kat 
Bdadnv ovvjecav. avayrns S€ Kadovons, mpo- 
BAjpara te adtois mpoeBAnOn, Kal Kara Sdvvapey 
avt@v exaotos evexOévres, Ex TrapaKAjcews Kal 
mapacKeuns THY KpoTwy ouvTeAovpEevWH, a7ndA- 
Adynoav, Kai rovs IIpoapeciov didovs elyev 
aBupia. 6 5é€ avOdmatos adtods To Sevrepov ws 
emt tysais ovyKxadéoas, amavras KatacxePnvat 





1 A proverb used by Plato, Phaedrus 2418, and derived 
from the game dorpaxivéa. 
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head of affairs a younger proconsul who was in- 
dignant at the report of what had taken place. So, 
as the proverb says, “ heads became tails,” ! and with 
the emperor’s permission he returned to Athens 
from exile; whereupon his enemies for the second 
time coiled and twisted themselves and reared their 
heads to attack him, framing other devices against 
him to suit any future emergencies. They busied 
themselves with these plots, but meanwhile his 
friends were beforehand and were smoothing the 
path of his return, and when Prohaeresius came back 
(a precise account of all this was given me by 
an eyewitness, Tuscianus of Lydia, who would have 
been a Prohaeresius, had not Prohaeresius existed) ; 
when, I say, he did return, like some Odysseus 
arriving home after a long absence, he found a few 
of his friends safe and sound (among whom was 
Tuscianus), and these looked to him for aid after 
this incredible miracle. Filled with good hopes 
on finding them there, he said: “Wait for the 
proconsul to come.” The latter came sooner than 
could have been believed possible. On his arrival 
at Athens he called a meeting of the sophists, and 
by this means threw all their plans into confusion. 
They assembled slowly and reluctantly, and since 
they had to obey the voice of necessity they dis- 
cussed, each according to his ability, certain ques- 
tions that were proposed to them, while they were 
provided with applause by persons who had received 
their instructions and had been invited for the 
purpose. Then the meeting broke up, and the 
friends of Prohaeresius felt discouraged. But the 
proconsul summoned them a second time, as though 
to award them honours, ordered them all to be 
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4 ‘ A , ? / > a 
KeAever, Kai tov poapéovov eLamwaiws etoxaret. 
ot 5€ mapjoav ayvootyres ra peMovra. 6 be 
avOvmartos “ BovAopat ”” dvexpaye, ‘Taow vty €v 
*Cirna mpoBadev, TavT OV _bpav dxpodcacbat 
onLEpov- €pet de pel! vpas, 7, omws av BovAnobe, 
Kal IT poarpéovos.”” tov Sé€ TO mpaypa pavepas 
TraparTnoapevwy, Kal Ta ‘Aptoreidou [ETA TrO is 
oxeews Kal Tmovou ‘(€dee yap pndev tOLOV adrous 
Aéyew), TpoEveyKOVTWY 5€ Guws ws ovK elol Tay 
€LovvTwy aAAd Tov axpiBotvTwy, To SevTEpov 

Oo 
e4,Pojoas 6 dvOvrraros “ réye,” dno " Tpo- 
awpéote. oO O€ dro Tis Kalédpas eis mpod:ywd 
Twa Geahex Deis ovK dxapirws," Kal TOV oxedvov 
Gaos €oTl é€dpas Adyov, avéorn Oapparéws ézi 
Tov ay@va. éevrai™a 6 pev avOumatos Gpov Twa 

a @ e A 3 ‘ A 4 
mpoBaAeiv ETrouwos Hv, 6 S€ avEeveyKwY TO TpPd- 
owtov, mepieBAere Kixdw To Oéarpov. ws dé 

\ \ cs \ 4 \ A , \ 
qToAd pev €wpa TO Trod€pLov, TO Sé Pidvoy pLKpOV 

A 4 > 2 A \ 4 > 4 
Kai dtadavOdvov, éyévero pev Kata Adyov abuud- 
tepos: Céovros 5é€ Kal cuyxopevovtos atr@ Sdai- 
povos, TrepiaKomév dmravra., ouyKexaAvppevous 
opG TEpl THV éoxarny Gytuya Tob Beatpov Sdvo 
Twas dvdpas TOV rept pyTopucny TET PUYLLEvenV 
Kat td wy emrerrovlet Ta. mAciora Tov Kaxav, Kat 
avaBojoas “ & Oeoi,” dyoiv “ évratOa ot BéAtiorou 

\ 4 , A , > v4 
Kal gopoi. Tovrous  €pol KéXevoor, avOumare, 
mpoBaheiv- tows yap ort joeBnoav mevaOjoovrac.” 
ot pev ovv Tatra aKovoavTes, eis Tov OxXAOV TE 


1 dxaplorws Boissonade ; dyapirws Cobet. 





1 This saying of Aristeides is quoted by Philostratus, 
Lives of the Sophists 583 ; it became a proverb. 
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detained, and suddenly he called in Prohaeresius. So 
they arrived, not knowing what was going to happen. 
But the proconsul called out: “1 wish to propose a 
theme for you all, and to hear you all declaim on it 
this very day. Prohaeresius also will speak, either 
after you or in what order you please.” When they 
openly demurred and, after much consideration and 
effort, quoted the saying of Aristeides (for it would 
never do for them to utter anything original); when 
after all they did produce it, saying that their 
custom was “not to vomit but to elaborate every 
theme,’ ! the proconsul exclaimed again with a loud 
voice: “Speak, Prohaeresius!” Then from _ his 
chair the sophist first delivered a graceful prelude 
by way of preliminary speech, in which he extolled 
the greatness of extempore eloquence, then with the 
fullest confidence he rose for his formal discussion. 
The proconsul was ready to propose a definition for 
the theme, but Prohaeresius threw back his head and 
gazed all round the theatre. And when he saw 
that his enemies were many while his friends were 
few, and were trying to escape notice, he was 
naturally somewhat discouraged. But as_ his 
guardian deity began to warm to the work and to 
aid him by playing its part, he again surveyed the 
scene, and beheld in the farthest row of the audi- 
ence, hiding themselves in their cloaks, two men, 
veterans in the service of rhetoric, at whose hands he 
had received the worst treatment of all, and he 
cried out: “ Ye gods! There are those honourable 
and wise men! Proconsul, order them to propose a 
theme for me. Then perhaps they will be convinced 
that they have behaved impiously.” Now the men, 
on hearing this, slunk away into the crowd that was 
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TOV Kalnpeve paeencaoro, Kat SiadavOaveww 
€omrevoov. © be avOvrraros, Siamepipas Twas Tév 
oTparintay, els pecov avrods Tepinyaye® Kal 
KaTaoTHoas éx Twos MpoTpoTs TO mpoBaety TOV 
KaAovpevov Spor, as exetvor, Bpaxydy twa xpovov 
oKerapevor Kal m™pos dAAjAous duaAeyOevres, Tov 
TpaxvTarov Ov Toecay Kal pavdorarov efrveyKay, 
iStarruKov Kal TooTov, Kat od Bacio pyropuct 
Tropareta, Taupndov ev avTous omeBrewpe, pos 
Sé tov avOUmrarov: ‘& mpd Tod aydvos aitd di- 
Kata, TAUTA GE tkeTEvW Sobvar’”’ Tob SE ElzrOVTOS 
Ws ovdevos aruxyoer duxaiov, “ dbus 3 dnoi . do- 
Ofvar peot TOUS TAXEWS ypapovras, Kal oTHvat Kara. 
TO pécov ot Kal!’ 7, TwEpav peev Tis O<pus8os yAdrrav 
drroonpaivovrat, ove pov dé Tots tperépows v7rn- 
peTnoovras Adyos.”” Tob dé mrapeNety TOUS aKpous 
TéV ypapewy emitpeavros, of ev éxarepwOev 
€oTnoav €s THY ypagny ETowmor, kab TO _Hé\ov 
ovdeis nTioTato’ Tob Sé EizrovTos ws ‘ Kal ETEpOV 
airioa Baptrepov,” elra Kedevobevtos eimety, 

‘ kporeitw pe’ gyoi “unde els.” ws Sé Kat 
TobTo peTa mroAAot madow éréreiXe PdoPov, apyerat 
pev 6 IIpoatpéows Aéyew pvdnv, Kara Tov Kpo- 
Tov avarravwv ExdoTnY TeEpiodov, TO d€ avayKaiws 
Ilv@ayopixcy Béarpov timo tot Oavparos Katap- 
pyyvipevov, purnOotd Kal ordvov Sdidpeorov jv. 


} Hermogenes, On Invention iii. 13, gives five kinds of 
pos, ** definition”; the kind of argumentation required for 
each kind was elaborate and technical; it was part of the 
exposition of the case, the constitutio definitiwa ; ef. 
Quintilian vii. 3. 

2 Literally ‘‘ rapid scribes,” sometimes called raxvypdpor.' 
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seated there and did their best to avoid detection. 
But the proconsul sent some of his soldiers and 
brought them into full view. After a brief sort of 
exhortation he appointed them to propose a theme 
involving the precise definition of terms.!_ Where- 
_ upon, after considering for a short time and consult- 
ing together, they produced the hardest and most 
disagreeable theme that they knew of, a vulgar one, 
moreover, that gave no opening for the display of 
fine rhetoric. Prohaeresius glared at them fiercely, 
and said to the proconsul: “I implore you to grant 
me the just demands that I make before this contest.” 
On his replying that Prohaeresius should not fail to 
have what was just and fair, the latter said: “I ask 
to have shorthand writers? assigned to me, and that 
they take their place in the centre of the theatre ; 
I mean men who every day take down the words of 
Themis,’ but who to-day shall devote themselves to 
what I have to say.” The proconsul gave his per- 
mission for the most expert of the scribes to come 
forward, and they stood on either side of Prohaeresius 
ready to write, but no one knew what he meant to 
do. Then he said: “I shall ask for something even 
more difficult to grant.” He was told to name it, 
and said: “There must be no applause whatever.” 
When the proconsul had given all present an order 
to this effect under pain of the severest penalties, 
Prohaeresius began his speech with a flood of 
eloquence, rounding every period with a sonorous 
phrase, while the audience, which perforce kept a 
Pythagorean silence, in their amazed admiration 
broke through their restraint, and overflowed into 
murmurs and sighs. As the speech grew more 


3 The goddess of the law courts. 
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e A e 4 b , A e > \ e A , 
ws 8€ 6 Adyos éemedidov, Kai 6 avnp vmEep TavTa 
? 4 4 ‘ ~ , 3 4 
edepero Adyov Kai maoav dd€av avbpwrivny, 
mpdetou ev eis Odtepov pépos Kat cuptrAnpot tH 
Kardotacw: evOovowdyv Sé€ Kat mnddv, worrep 
dvamoAcyyntov TO Aettropevov adieis pepos, eis 
Thv evavtiav dadbeow éerapiKke Tov Adyov. Kat 
e€ , , @ 4 4 , , 
ot ypadovres poAs ElzrovTo, Kat TO Béatpov ports 
cuvTdv nveixero, Kal mAHOos Fv TeV eipnucvwv. 
emotpéibas eis tods ypddhovras TO mpdowror, 
ce fA > m~ 99 ce .? 4 ~ a 
6pare axpiBas’”’ ebm “el mavra tadra a mpo- 
AaBay elrov pepo” Kal node mrepl piav Ace 
odareis, Ta adTa Sevrepov daripyyeMev. ovTE 6 
avOuratos évtaiOa tovs éavtod vopous épvAarrer, 
ovre TO Odatpov Tas ameiAds Tob apxovTos’ Kai Ta 
orépva Tod cog.ioTod trepitxpnodpevor Kabdzep 
aydAwatos evOéov mdvres ot mapdvTes, of pev 
/ ¢€ A a 4 e A 4 ” 
mooas, ot d€ yetpas mpooexvvour, ot Sé Geov Edacayr, 
e 1 ¢ a , , e 4 9. \ 
490 of 5é ‘Eppod Aoytouv tumov: ot S5€ avTitexvor dua 
fOdvov mapebevres ExewtTo, Twes S€ adrdv ovde 
Keluevor THY érraivwy Huedovv. o S€ avOvaatos 
Kat dopuddpwv pera travtwy Kai Tav Suvatav! éx 
Tod Jedtpov mapérepipe. peta tadra ovdels ayT- 
, > 9 @ e 4 ~ 4 
édeyev, GAN’ womep tro oKnmrod tAnyertes, 
amavTes ouvexwpnoay avTq@ elvar Kpeirrov. 
, 1 @ > , @ ¢€ a @ 
xpovw dSé voTEepov avadépovTes, Womep at THs “ YSpas 
Kepadal, mpos TO oiketov avwpboivro Kat Sunyei- 


1 +év duvdewv Boissonade ; rév duvarév Kayser. 


1 This phrase, first used by Aristeides to describe 
Demosthenes, became a sophistic commonplace ; cf. Julian, 
Oration vii. 237 c. 
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vehement and the orator soared to heights which 
the mind of man could not describe or conceive 
of, he passed on to the second part of the speech 
and completed the exposition of the theme. But 
then, suddenly leaping in the air like one inspired, 
he abandoned the remaining part, left it unde- 
fended, and turned the flood of his eloquence to 
defend the contrary hypothesis. The scribes could 
hardly keep pace with him, the audience could 
hardly endure to remain silent, while the mighty 
stream of words flowed on. Then, turning his face 
towards the scribes, he said: “Observe carefully 
whether I remember all the arguments that I used 
earlier.” And, without faltering over a single 
word, he began to declaim the same speech for the 
second time. At this the proconsul did not observe 
his own rules, nor did the audience observe the 
threats of the magistrate. For all who were 
present licked the sophist’s breast as though it were 
the statue of some god; some kissed his feet, some 
his hands, others declared him to be a god or the 
very model of Hermes, the god of eloquence.! His 
adversaries, on the other hand, lay in the dust eaten 
up with envy, though some of them even from 
where they lay could not refrain from applauding ; 
but the proconsul with his whole bodyguard and 
the notables escorted him from the theatre. After 
this no one dared to speak against him, but as 
though they had been stricken by a thunderbolt 
they all admitted that he was their superior. How- 
ever, some time after, they recovered themselves, 
like the heads of the Hydra, and were restored to 
their natural dispositions and reared up their heads ; 
so they tempted certain of the most powerful men 
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povro, Kat tpamélais te mroAvTeAdou Kat Deparrat- 
vidios Kopiois twas tov axpalovtwy deded- 
ovTes, Womrep ot THY BactAéwv Evvoxov Kat opOnv 
paxny veviKnevot, Kal ev tots drdpous eis TO 
EoxXarov ouvehabevres, € emt ytAovs Kal opevdovntas 
Kal yupviyras: Kat TO evTEAés €TUKOUpLKOV KaTa- 
gevyovow, od Tatra TYLGVTES e€ apxis, ouws 
dé be? avayKnv tadra Tysdvres*: ovTw KaKetvor 
qpos dvayKaitov CULpLaXLKoY eMTONLEVOL, TOLavTas 
emBovdas TIPTVOV, aicxpas pe, avemidOovor dé 
joay, El Tis €avToV Kab Kak@s diret. elyov yotv 
eraipwv mAnbos, Kal amyvra TO addiopa Kata 
Adyov atrois. +o 5é€ IIpoaipeciov tupavvis eddxer 
tis elvat, Kai evtuxety 7 apeTn Ta&V Adywv eddKeL 
Kards* 7 yap ob votv exovtes amravres avrov 
Tpotvo, n ob mpoceABovtes evOds votv elyov srt 
poaipéavov 7pyvro. 

Kara 5€ rovrous tovs xpdovous TveyKev 6 Baot- 
Aucds Tis avAjs 6punos dv8pa Kat dd0&ns epaorny 
Kat Aoywv. hv pev yap ek Byputod TroAEws, kal 
"AvatoAios eéxaNetro- ot 5€ BacKkaivovtes adTra@ 

"Aloutpiwva émikAnow efevro, Kai Oo TL pev 
TO OVvoja onpaivew BovAerat 6 KaKobatuv toTW 
Tov buped@v Xopes. dogns dé € épacris 6 “Avarddvs 
Kat Ady yevopevos, apdoTépwv ETUXE Kal THS 
TE vouiKhs Kadoupevns tradeias eis akpov ad- 


1 raira riywvres is probably either a gloss or repeated by 
a copyist’s error. 


1 Himerius addresses a speech, Fclogue 32, to this 
Anatolius, the prefect of ll yricum; he visited Athens 
about 345. 

2 No explanation of this word is to be found. Such nick- 
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in the city by means of costly banquets and smart 
maidservants, Just as kings do when they have been 
defeated in a regular pitched battle, and in their 
difficulties are driven to extreme measures, so that 
they have recourse to light-armed forces and slingers, 
- troops without heavy armour and their inferior re- 
serves; for if they valued these not at all before 
they are forced to do so now. Just so those sophists, 
fleeing in their panic to such allies as they could 
muster, framed their plots, which were base indeed 
but the men were not to be envied, nor are any 
who love themselves fatuously. At any rate they 
had a crowd of adherents, and the plot proceeded so 
that they could reckon on success. However, the 
genius of Prohaeresius seemed to possess a sort of 
tyranny over men’s minds, and the power of his 
eloquence to have extraordinary good fortune. For 
either all intelligent men chose him as their teacher, 
or those who had attended his school forthwith 
became intelligent, because they had chosen Pro- 
haeresius. 

Now in these days the throng at the imperial 
court produced a man who passionately desired both 
fame and eloquence. He came from the city of 
Berytus and was called Anatolius.| Those who 
envied him. nicknamed him Azutrion,? and what 
that name means I leave to that miserable band of 
mummers to decide! But Anatolius who desired 
fame and eloquence achieved both these things. 
For first he won the highest distinction in what is 
called the science of law, as was natural since his 


names were common in the fourth century, and the fashion 
flourished till by the sixth century they are almost surnames 
and in regular use. 
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LKOMLEVOS, WOaY TaTpioOa exw THY Bypvrov 7 Tois 
TovovTous paTNp drroxabnras Tmawevpact, Kal dia- 
mAevoas eis "Podyny, Kal ppovnaros euTrAnobeis 
Kal Adyu typos exOvTaw Kal Bapos, eloppioas TE 
eis Ta Bacidrec, TAXD pdda mpdtos Wy, Kai dua 
mons ew apxis, ev oAdais Te apyais evdo- 
Kysnoas (xat yap ot pacobvres avrov eGavualov), 
mpoiay at els TOV émap ov Tis avAjs Tracey: 
n O€ apxn Baovrcia eoTlv droppupos. TUX 
be KaTa THY é€avTod diAotipiay Tvyns agias (rd 
yap KaNovpevov "TAAupixov émetétpanto), Kat ptro- 
Burns ay al acca "EXAAnv (Kad Toi ye 
7] kon Kivnots TpOs dAAas édepe pords), efov 
are TOS | Ta Kaipta, THs dpyiis eAGetv, Kat Svoucety 
exaora apos 6 BovdAotto, o dé, xXpvorjs Twos avrov 
pavias vrroAaBovons ety thy ‘EAAdda, kad Ta, 
Tov Adywv elbwia, bua Tis TraWevoews emt THV 
atcbyow, pel” ovTws dpumperovs d§vebparros pepo- 
pevos, ovAAaBeiv, Kai TO voovpevov ék Tov 
dpxatcu woahudrov gavracpa emt Thy oyu 
omdoa, m™pos THY “EAAdda €omevoe. Kal mpd- 
BAnpa ye 7 Tis aogiotais mpoméeuas (éreOn- 
Tmegay dé avrov 7) ‘EMds, TO TE Ppovnpa GKOUVOVTES 
Kal THv maWelay, Kal o ort dhs 7) ia Kal adwpo- 
doKkyTos), exeAevev dmavras TO avrTo peherav 
mpoBAnpa. ot d€ Tobro atbto émitndevovTes Kal 
KaTa THY EKdoTHV HLEpav aAXjAOLS émLBovdrEvovTes, 


1 Berytus (Beirut) was, as Libanius describes, famous for 
its school of Roman law. When the youths began to flock 
thither instead of to the Greek sophists the decay of 
Greek letters was inevitable, 

2 Or “ proposition,” Latin guaestio. 
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\ 
birthplace was Berytus, the foster-mother of all such 
studies.1 Then he sailed to Rome where, since his © 
wisdom and eloquence were elevated and weighty, 
he made his way to court. There he soon obtained 
the highest rank, and after holding every high office 
and winning a great reputation in many official 
positions (and indeed even his enemies admired 
him), he finally attained to the rank of pretorian 
prefect, a magistracy which, though it lacks the 
imperial purple, exercises imperial power. He had 
now attained to a fortune in accord with his lofty 
ambition (for the district called Illyricum had been 
assigned toYhim), and since he was devout in 
offering sacrifices to the gods and peculiarly fond 
of Greek studies, in spite of the fact that the main 
current was setting in other directions, instead of 
choosing as he might have done to visit the most 
important places in his dominion and administer 
everything according to his pleasure, he was over- 
come by a sort of golden madness of desire to 
behold Greece, and, supported by his distinguished 
reputation, to turn into realities the mere images of 
eloquence derived from his learning, and to see 
for himself what had been an intellectual concept 
received from such presentation of eloquence as 
ancient writings could give. He therefore hastened 
to Greece. Moreover, he sent to the sophists 
beforehand a certain problem? for them to consider, 
and bade them all practise declaiming on this same 
problem. All the Greeks marvelled at him when 
they heard of his wisdom and learning and that he 
was unswervingly upright and incorruptible. Then 
they set themselves to consider his problem and 
plotted every day to outwit one another. Neverthe- 
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pws (avayen yap éxéAeve), ouverpifncay, Kai 
TEpl THS K oupevns oTdcews Tob mpoBAnparos 
troMovs ev dA Acs Adyous dvremixerpnoavres 
(ovK €yvw TovTov Tot mpdypwatos yedouwrTEpov oO 
cvyypadevs), SuexpiOnoay an’ adA7jAwv éexaoTos, 
dia piAorysiay ExaoTos erawav thy diay ddéav 
Kal mpos Ta peipaKia PirdoryLovpevos. ws de 
Bapirepos Vy THS pe exeivys: Kal i roAvupy rou 
oTpaTuas emi tiv “EX ada. KaTuDy 6 *AvaréAvs, 
Kal 6 Kivduvos jv mapa mddas ov Tots “EAAnow 
GAAa Tots aodiorevovow, evratda ot pev aAXou 
mavres (mpoceyeyevnto yap avtois Kat ‘Tuépuds 
Tis aopioTHns é€k Buduvias: ovK €yvw ToodTov Oo 
ovyypadets, mAnv doa ye dua ouyypapydreay), 
éraAaumepoivro dé Gps dmavres, Kal 7oAA@ 
Kamara TrapereivovTo, THY dd€acay ExacTos pede- 
T@VTES OTACLW. evrabda o 6 IIpoatpéctos Bapodiv Th 
dice, Bapds Ww ovre Prrorysovpevos ovTe ék- 
dépwv td amdppyntov. 6 dé “Avarddos eyytber, 
Kal eicediunoev “AOjvale. Bicas 5€ Bapcaréews 
Kal trepreADwv ta iepa mavra, 4 Beapos iepos 
exédevev, eLexdAer Tovs aodioras emi TOV aydva. 
Kal of mapovTes ExaoTos mpw@Tos és THY Emideréw 
nTrelyeTo* oUTW hidavTov Te xpHua avOpwrros 6 
de ‘Avarodwos kal Tous Kpotobvras, TO peipaxia, 
eyéda, Kal TOUS / Tarepas nréew THS TOV mraiSav 
ma.8etas tar0 Tioe mavoevovTar. exdAer dé Tov 
IIpoapéotov- jedvos yap amodédertto: 6 Se 
Oeparevoas Twa THV oikewwy avrod Kat mTavTa 
eLevddorwv, pabwv tiv ordow qv emawet (TobdTo 
1 This was a courageous act because Christian emperors, 
Constantius and Constans, were on the throne. 
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less, since necessity constrained them, they did meet 
together, and after bringing forward many opposing 
theories among themselves as to what is called the . 
constitution of the problem (the author never 
knew of anything so ridiculous as this problem), 
they were in complete disagreement one with 
another, since each man in his vanity lauded his 
own theory and jealously maintained it in the presence 
of the students. But since Anatolius descending 
on Greece was more formidable than the famous 
Persian expedition, that. oft-told tale, and the 
danger stared not indeed all the Greeks but the 
sophists in the face, all the others (among whom 
was included a certain Himerius, a sophist from 
Bithynia; the author knew him only from _ his 
writings) toiled and spared no pains or effort, as 
each one studied the constitution of the theme that 
he approved. In this crisis Prohaeresius, who trusted 
in his genius, offended them deeply because he 
neither showed ambition nor published his secret 
theory. But now Anatolius was at hand and had 
made his entry into Athens. When he had with 
great courage offered sacrifices! and formally visited 
all the temples, as the divine ordinance commanded, 
he summoned the sophists to the competition. When 
they were in his presence they one and all strove 
to be the first to declaim; so prone to self-love is 
man! But Anatolius laughed at the boy pupils who 
were applauding them, and commiserated the fathers 
whose sons were being educated by such men. Then 
he called on Prohaeresius who alone was left. Now 
he had cultivated the acquaintance of one of the 
friends of Anatolius who knew all the circumstances, 
and had learned from him the constitution of the 
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A e AY ” A 9 aA a” 4 
yap 6 ovyypadevs Edn yedotov ev Tots avw Adyors), 
Kai Tol ye ovdevos Fv dfvov Adyou, ode ’AvardAtov 
éde. Tatra wiKav, Guws mpos te THY KAnHow tbr- 
nKovoevy GOpdws, Kal mpos eKEeivyY THY oTdoW 
diaBeuevos Tov aydva, mpos Toodvde HpKEGE TpPOS 
4 ? ~ 4 @ ? 4 ¢€ 93 4 
TO Kd Mos tod Aoyou, wore emda TE O Avarodvos, 
Kal TO Géarpov Body re EPpnYVUTO, Kal ovdels Hv 
6s ovyt Oeov dmeAduBave. Tipnoas ovv éKxetvov 
Stadepovtws daiverar, Kai Toi ye tTovs aAdAous 
, > 4 ~ e ~ 4 e , 3 
pors afudoas THs é€avTod tpatrelyns. o dé ’Ava- 
tows codioTns Hv év Tois Kar’ evwxiav Kal mpds 
ouptToctov' ovde TO avpTooiov Fv Gadoyov Kal 
> , ? A lo A > #7 A ~ 
amaideuvtov. GAAa Tabra pev eyevero mp0 TroAAdv 
Xpovwv, Kai ovTws e&nxpiBov tiv aKxonv 6 avy- 
v4 e A °A 5A 4 A M A 4 
ypadevs. 6 Sé€ ‘Avarddwos Kat tov MuAnacov 
€ , a i‘. 9 , a9 A 
brrepcDavpalev, ds hv pev ex Lyvpvnys Tis “Iwvucis, 
dpvoews dé dpiorns TUXWY, ES aprhdrysov Twa Kal 
oxohaoriy éavrov euBaAwv Biov, mpos TE tepois 
Hv Kal yapwy mpeAnce, Trotnaty TE aTracav Kal 
pédos e€joxnoe, Kat Tolycews Soov eEratvobar 
7 4 ~ A > 4 @ 
Xdpites. ottw yodv elle rov “Avarddov, wore 
kai Motoav éxader tov avipwrov. *Emdaviou 
d€ Tot oogiorevovTos ta Cytipara diaipécess 
EfaoKev, eis puxpodAoyiay Kat mepirrny axpiBevav 
KwpEwo@v Tov TadevovTa. epi dé THS Siadwrias 
avTav THs KaTa THY oTaow, diactAAaivwr dravras, 


1 Or ‘‘Subdivisions,” partttiones, arrangement of the 
speech under headings. 
2 For the rhetorical term see Glossary. 
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theme that Anatolius approved. (This is what the 
author called ridiculous in what he said above.) And 
even though the theme was unworthy of considera- 
tion, and it was not right that the view of Anatolius 
should prevail, nevertheless Prohaeresius, when his 
name was called, obeyed the summons promptly, and 
modelled his disputation on the constitution of the 
theme that I have mentioned, and his argument was 
so able and so elegant that Anatolius jumped up from 
his seat, the audience shouted applause till they 
burst, and every man there regarded him as a divine 
being. Accordingly Anatolius openly showed him 
peculiar honour, though he would hardly admit the 
others to his table. He himself was an accom- 
plished sophist in table-talk and themes suited 
to a symposium; hence his symposium was a feast 
of reason and of learned conversation. But all this 
happened many years ago, and therefore the author 
has been very careful in his report of what he 
learned from hearsay. Now Anatolius felt great 
admiration for Milesius also, a man who came from 
Smyrna in Ionia. Though fortune. had endowed 
him with the greatest talents, he abandoned himself 
to an unambitious and leisurely life, frequented the 
temples, neglected to marry, and cultivated every 
sort of poetry and lyric and every kind of com- 
position that is favoured by the Graces. By this 
means, then, he won the favour of Anatolius so that 
he actually called the man a “ Muse.” But he used 
- to call the problems raised by Epiphanius the sophist 
* Analyses,” ! making fun in this way of that teacher's 
triviality and pedantic accuracy. He satirized all 
the sophists for their disagreements over the con- 
stitution 2 of a theme, and said: “ If there had been 
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“ef wAelous”’ edn “TeV Sexatpia@v eTUyyavoy ot 
copuorevovres, Tax’ dv érépas mpooc£edpov ord- 
492 oeis, iva Svagopws €v mpoBAnpa. bederqowor,’ : 
II poarpeovov dé mavTy éva Kat povov drrepeBav- 
paler. eTUyXavE dé 6 3 IT poarpéavos ov 7po TroAAob 
xpovou perdrrepmros bio Tob Bacthevovros yeyovars 
Kwvoravros és tas TadAias, nai Kparnoas tod 
Baowrevovros és tocotrTov, woTe duotpamelos aya 
Tots TYwwraTos hv avT@, Kal Gaov ye TOV exeivyn 
TOTE avOpusmev ovK eSUKVODVTO. tous te Adyous 
dvobewpety Kal Ta dmoppyra Tijs puxis Bavpdler, 
mpos THY ow Kal Ta awvopeva peras épovres 
TV extn w, Tob TE owparos avrod TO xd.Mos 
Kal To vibos éreOjmecav, worep és dv pidvra Twa 
Kat KoAoocov ports avaBAérovTes: ovTwW Ta 
mdvra Hv varep avOpwrov. THY ye pny Kaptepiay 
opéivres, ovTwS drab TWa Kal a8rjpeov brreAdp- 
Bavov, ott Xemrov exo TprBasvioy, avuTrodynTos, 
Tpugijs Tmeptovotay erifeTo Tovs Tadarixods xXet- 
pa@vas Kal memnyota oxyedov Te Tov “PHvov Emuwe: 
Kal Tov ye GAov ovTw dierédece Biov, ameipatos 
Oeppod YEvopevos: moTov. améotele yotv adrov 
6 Baotreds Els THY peyadAnv ‘Paiuny, Pirorysov- 
peevos olwv aodevew édaxev" ot be ovK elyov o 
Tu Oavpdacovow, ovTw mavTa hv mapa THY avOpwri- 
vyv dvow. roAka S€ émi moAdois ayaobertes, 
Kat TvxXOVTES eETaivwr, avdpidvTa KaTacKevacd- 
pevot xaAKobv tcopetpytov, avebnkay émuypabav- 
1 Here Eunapius seems to imitate Philostratus, Life of 
Adrian 589, where that sophist makes a similar effect on 
audiences that knew no Greek. 
* This may echo Plato’s description or Socrates in 


Symposium 220 a, B 
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more than thirteen of these professional sophists, 
they would no doubt have invented still more ‘ con- 
stitutions ’ in order to declaim on a single problem 
from every different angle possible.” Prohaeresius 
was the one and only sophist of them all whom he 
genuinely admired. Now it happened that Pro- 
haeresius had not long before been summoned to the 
Gallic provinces by Constans, who then held imperial ’ 
sway, and he had so won over Constans that he sat at 
his table along with those whom he most honoured. 
And all the inhabitants of that country who 
could not attain to a thorough understanding of his 
lectures and thus admire the inmost secrets of his 
soul, transferred their wonder and admiration to 
what they could see plainly before their eyes, and 
marvelled at his physical beauty and great stature, 
while they gazed up at him with an effort as 
though to behold some statue or colossus, so much 
beyond the measure of man was he in all respects.! 
Moreover, when they observed his abstinence and 
self-denial they believed him to be passionless and 
"made of iron; for clad in a threadbare cloak and 
barefooted ? he regarded the winters of Gaul as the 
height of luxury, and he would drink the water of 
the Rhine when it was nearly freezing. Indeed 
he passed his whole life in this fashion, and was 
never known to touch a hot drink. Accordingly 
Constans dispatched him to mighty Rome, because 
he was ambitious to show them there what great 
men he ruled over. But so entirely did he surpass 
the ordinary human type that they could select no 
one peculiarity to admire. So they admired his 
many great qualities one after another, and were 
in turn approved by him, and they made and set 
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1 d@miévra Boissonade ; dariévrt Cobet. 
2 Before dwpedv Cobet deletes xal. 





1 Libanius, Letter 278, mentions this statue at Rome and 
another at Athens. 
2 This office, originally military, had become that of a 
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up in his honour a bronze statue life size with this 
inscription : “ Rome the Queen of cities to the King 
of Eloquence.” ! 

When he was about to return to Athens, Constans 
permitted him to ask for a present. Thereupon 
he asked for something worthy of his character, 
namely several considerable islands that should pay 
tribute to Athens to provide it with a corn supply. 
Constans not only gave him these, but added the 
highest possible distinction by bestowing on him the 
title of “stratopedarch,” ? lest any should resent his 
acquisition of so great a fortune from the public | 
funds. It was necessary for the pretorian prefect 
to confirm this gift; for the prefect had lately arrived 
from Gaul. Accordingly, after the competitions in 
eloquence that I have described, Prohaeresius 
approached Anatolius and begged him to confirm the 
favour, and summoned not only professional advocates | 
for his cause but almost all the educated men of 
Greece ; for on account of the prefect’s visit they 
were al] at Athens. When the theatre was crowded, 
and Prohaeresius called on his advocates to speak, 
the prefect ran counter to the expectation of all 
present, because he wished to test the extempore 
eloquence of Prohaeresius, and he said: “Speak,. 
Prohaeresius! For it is unbecoming for any other — 
man to speak and to praise the emperor when you 
are present.” Then Prohaeresius, like a war-horse 
summoned to the plain,’ made a speech about the 
imperial gift, and cited Celeus and Triptolemus and 
how Demeter sojourned among men that she might 
Food Controller, cf. Julian, Oration i. 8c, where he says 
that Constantine did not disdain it for himself. 


8 A proverb; cf. Plato, Theaetetus 183p. It is used by 
Lucian and Julian. 
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bestow on them the gift of corn. With that famous 

narrative he combined the tale of the generosity 
of Constans, and very speedily he invested the 
occurrence with the splendour and dignity of ancient 
legend. Then, as he declaimed, his gestures became 
more lively, and he displayed all his sophistic art 
in handling the theme. The fact that he obtained 
the honour that he asked for shows what his 
eloquence must have been. 

His wife came from Asia, from the city of Tralles, 
and her name was Amphiclea. They had two little 
girls, between whose ages there was only so much 
difference as the time necessary for their conception 
and birth. But no sooner had they reached that 
time of life when a child is a wholly lovely and 
charming thing, and made their father’s heart 
tremble with joy, than they left their parents 
desolate, both within a few days; so that his grief 
almost shook Prohaeresius from the reflections that 
become a philosopher. However, the Muse of 
Milesius ! proved able to meet this crisis, and by com- 
posing lovely harmonies and expending all his gifts of 
charm and gaiety he recalled him to reason. When 
the Romans asked him to send them one of his own 
pupils, Prohaeresius sent forth Eusebius who was a 
native of Alexandria. He seemed to be peculiarly 
suited to Rome, because he knew how to flatter and 
fawn on the great ; while in Athens he was regarded 
as a seditious person. At the same time Prohaeresius 
wished to increase his own reputation by sending a 
man who had been initiated into the sharp practices 
of political oratory. As for his talent for rhetoric, it 
is enough to say that he was an Egyptian; for this 


1 For Milesius see above, p. 491. 
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1 alrias Junius adds, 
2 pwererndnoey Cobet suggests. 


1 Probably ‘*‘ those of the Hellenic faith.” 
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race passionately loves the poetic arts, whereas the 
Hermes who inspires serious study has departed from 
them. He had for an adversary Musonius, who had 
been his pupil in the sophistic art. (I have for other 
reasons written about him at length in my Universal 
History.) When Musonius reared his head to oppose 
him, Eusebius knew well against what sort of man 
he had to contend, so he very speedily deserted to 
take up political oratory. 

In the reign of the Emperor Julian, Prohaetedius 
was shut out of the field of education because he was 
reputed to be a Christian; and since he observed 
that the hierophant, like a sort of Delphic tripod, 
was open to all who had need of him to foretell 
future events, by strange and wonderful arts he 
fraudulently intercepted that foreknowledge. For 
the emperor was having the land measured for the 
benefit of the Hellenes,! to relieve them from oppres- 
sion in respect of taxes. Thereupon Prohaeresius 
requested the hierophant? to find out from the god 
whether this benevolence would be permanent. And 
when he declared that it would not, Prohaeresius 
learned in this way what the future would bring, and 
took courage. The author, who had attained at this 
time to about his sixteenth year, arrived at Athens 
and was enrolled among his pupils, and Prohaeresius 
loved him like his own son.? Five years later the 
author was preparing to go to Egypt, but his parents 
summoned him and compelled him to return to 
Lydia. To become a sophist was the obvious course 
to which all urged him. Now a few days later 
Prohaeresius departed this life. He was a great 
and gifted man, even as I have described, and 


2 4.6. of Eleusis; cf. pp. 475, 476. 3 See above, p. 486. 
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1 §uws re cogpicrevoas 7G Boissonade ; duds dvricoguoretoas 
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he filled the whole known world with the fame 
of his discourses, and with those who had been 
his pupils. 

EpipHANIUs was a native of Syria, and he was 
reputed to be very skilful in distinguishing and 
defining controversial themes, but as an orator he 
was slack and nerveless. Nevertheless, as the rival 
of Prohaeresius in the sophistic profession he actually 
attained to great fame. For human beings are not 
content to admire one man only, but so prone are they 
to envy, so completely its slave, that when a man 
excels and towers above the rest they set up another 
as his rival; and thus derive their controlling principles 
from opposites just as in the science of physics. 
Epiphanius did not live to be old, but died of blood- 
poisoning, and his wife also, who was an exceed- 
ingly handsome woman, met the same fate. They 
left no children. Epiphanius was not personally 
known to the author, for he died long before the 
latter’s sojourn in Athens. 

DiopHantus was a native of Arabia who forced his 
way into the ranks of the professors of rhetoric. 
That same envious opinion of mankind of which I 
have just spoken set him up as another rival 
of Prohaeresius, as though one should oppose 
Callimachus to Homer. But Prohaeresius laughed 
all this to scorn, and he refused to give serious 
thought to human beings and their foibles. The 
writer knew Diophantus and often heard him 
declaim in public. But he has not thought fit to 
quote in this work any of his speeches or what he 
remembers of them. For this document is a record 
of noteworthy men; it is not a satire. However it 
is said that he delivered a funeral oration in honour 
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of Prohaeresius (for the latter died before he did), 
and they relate that he concluded with these words 
about Salamis and the war against the Medes: “O 
Marathon and Salamis, now are ye buried in silence! 
What a trumpet of your glorious victories have ye 
lost!”’! He left two sons who devoted themselves 
to a luxurious life and money-making. 

The author of this work often heard Sopouis 
lecture. He was a man who tried with all his 
might to reproduce the style of the ancients in his 
oratory, and did his utmost to reach the level of a 
saner Muse. But though he knocked diligently at 
her door, it was seldom opened. Nay, if ever it did 
creak open a little, it was but a thin and feeble 
spark of the divine afflatus that slipped forth from 
within. But at this his audience would grow frenzied 
with enthusiasm, unable as they were to receive 
calmly even a single drop squeezed from the fount 
of Castalia. Sopolis had a son, and they say that he 
too ascended the professorial chair. 

Himerius was a native of Bithynia, yet the author 
never knew him, though he lived in the same period. 
He travelled to the court of the Emperor Julian to 
declaim before him, in the hope that he would be 
regarded with favour on account of the emperor's 
dislike of Prohaeresius; and ‘when Julian left this 
world, Himerius spent his time abroad. Then, on 
the death of Prohaeresius, he hastened to Athens. 
He was an agreeable and harmonious speaker. His 
style of composition has the ring and assonance of 
political oratory. Sometimes, though rarely, he rises 
as high as the godlike Aristeides. He left a daughter, 


1 4,.¢. Prohaeresius had used these commonplaces 
effectively. 
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1 ryyxdvover Foerster; rvyxdvovres Boissonade. 





1 For Parnasius see Life of Prohaeresius, p. 487: he is 
otherwise unknown. 
2 In a.p. 336. 
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when he died of epilepsy, a disease which attacked ' 
him in extreme old age. 

Parnasius! also lived in those days and filled a 
teacher's chair. His pupils were soon counted, 
but for all that he did not fail to win a certain 
reputation. 

Lisanivus was born at Antioch, the capital of Coele 
Syria as it is called. This city was founded by 
Seleucus surnamed Nicator. Libanius came of a 
noble family and ranked among the first citizens. 
While he was still a youth and his own master, since 
his parents were dead, he came to Athens,’ and there, 
though he too came from Syria, he did not attach 
himself to Epiphanius, who enjoyed the very highest 
reputation, nor did he attend the school of Pro- 
haeresius. This would have been to run the risk of 
being obscured, partly by so great a crowd of fellow- 
pupils, partly by the celebrity of his teachers. But 
he fell into a trap that was set for him by the pupils 
of Diophantus, and therefore attached himself to that 
sophist. It is asserted by those who knew the man 
intimately that, when he learned what had happened 
to him, he very seldom attended the lectures and 
meetings of the school, and gave his master very 
little trouble. But by himself he devoted his 
time to the study of rhetoric, and worked very hard 
to acquire the style of the ancient writers, mould- 
ing to that end both his mind and his speech. 
And even as those who aim at a mark sometimes 
succeed in hitting it, and their constant practice and 
regular exercise with their weapons usually begets 
dexterity in shooting straight rather than scientific 
knowledge ; even so Libanius in his zeal to compare 
and imitate them was inseparable from the ancient 
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KATA plnow, mpooapTayv €auTov Kal Tapas éwy 
nyEwoow dpicrors Tots Gpxaiors, Kat ols expav 
emdmevos, és tyvos te dptotrov eveBawe Kat ar- 
HAavoe Tijs o800 Ta. elkora. Baponjoas de ent TQ 
Aéyev Kal qeioas €avTov ws evduNos €in TO ts 
emi ToUTY peyarodpovotow,? oy etrero epi 
pauxpay moAw KptrrecOau, Kat ovykaramimrew 
T@ Tijs moAews dfuspate, GAN” emt THY Kwvorav- 
Tivov TroAw SvaBadwy aprt Trapiotoay eis peyeos 
Kai dxpdlovaay, Kat Seopevnv € epyuv Te opod kat 
Adywv ot KaTaKoopnoovat, TAXD ph a Kat Kar’ 
abriy e€éAapipev, eis guvovoiay T€ apltoTos Kal 
xapiéoraros daveis, Kal eis emibergw Adyu 
emappodiros. SiaBodijs d€ TWVOS are yevonevns 
rept 7a, peipaica, hv Beperov ovK Hy € €pol ypadeuv, 
és pynpnv abvoAdywv avévre thy ypa > €KTTETWV 
ths Kwvoravtivouv Trodews, KaTeoxXe THY N LKO- 
pndevav. Kaxeibev, HS Phys eTLOTOWEVNS Kal 
Trapaleovons are Sud _Taxewy drroxpovobeis, 
peta Xpovov Twa emt Ty éavrod Trarpioa Kal 
moAw é€mavepxyeTat, KaKEet TOV TravTa EBiw xpovov, 
paxpov Kal mapareivovta yevouevov. 

vanv pev ovv avrob : THY mpeTovaay Kav 
Tots BiBdtous Tos Kara, tov *lovAavov 7 ypapn 
memoinTat, Ta de Kal” Exactov viv emefeAevoerat. 
ovdeis TaV avAdeyéevTwv AiBaviw Kat cvvovoias 


1 rois dpxatos Sievers would omit. 
2 ueyadoppovotow Boissonade ; péya Ppovoicw Foerster. 
3 av’rod Foerster; a’r@ Boissonade. 





1 In 340; he left Constantinople in 343. There is no 
other evidence for the scandalous charge mentioned later. 
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authors, and so to speak rubbed shoulders with those 
most excellent guides; and by following the right 
leaders he trod in the footsteps of the best and 
reaped the fruits of that course. As he gained 
confidence in his eloquence and convinced himself 
that he could rival any that prided themselves on 
theirs, he resolved not to bury himself in a small 
town and sink in the esteem of the world to that city’s 
level. Therefore he crossed over to Constantinople,! 
a city which had recently attained to greatness, and, 
being at the height of her prosperity, needed both ° 
deeds and words to adorn her as she deserved. 
There he very soon became a shining light, since he 
proved to be an admirable and delightful teacher 
and his public declamations were full of charm. But 
a scandalous charge was brought against him in 
connexion with his pupils. I cannot allow myself 
to write about it, because I am determined to 
record in this document only what is worthy to be 
recorded. For this reason, then, he was expelled 
from Constantinople, and settled at Nicomedia. 
When the scandalous tale followed him there and 
obstinately pursued him, he was soon? thrust out 
of that city also, and after a time® he returned to 
his native land and the city of his birth, and there 
he spent his whole life, which proved to be long and 
long drawn out. 

Though I have composed in my annals of the 
reign of Julian a fitting account of the career of 
Libanius, I will now run over it in detail. Not one 
of all those who associated with him and were 


2 Libanius himself says that he was in Nicomedia five 
years, the happiest of his life. 

® Eunapius ignores the second sojourn of Libanius at 
Constantinople ; see Introduction, p. 334. 
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afwwbhévrwv anndOev adynxtos: adda tO TE 700s 
evOs olds tis Hv Eyvworo, Kal auveidey! avtod 
Ta, TE THs puxijs em TE TO xetpov Kal TO Kpetrrov 
pérovra., Kat TooodTos Hv és THY mdow Kal THY 
mpos aavras eLopoiwow, WOTE O pev TmoAvmrous 
Ajjpos TAeyxero, tav dé avyytyvoevwy Exacros 
ov éavTov opay drreAduBavev. epackov yobv 
GUTOV Ob TreETTELpaLEeVOL, TivaKd TiVa Kal EKayetov 
elvar mavrodamay nOav Kat mroukiAwy: ovd’ av 
Tw MOTE ToMav Kal Svapopuy ouvednAvOdruy 
orw padov TépmeTau, ad kat én Tots évavtious 
emnvetro Tapa Tay Tov evaytiov éAavvovTwy Biov, 
kal mds Tus avTov Ta _operepa. Gavpalew ero: 
ovrw Trohdpoppov TL XpTjpa Kal dMompdaa\ov Wy. 
ydpiov dé Kal odtos 7pE. \nge, my doa ye avTa 
yuvn tis Evry, ovK amo Opotas Tis afuocews. 

‘O de Adyos aUT@, TEpt pev Tas pHedéras, Tay 
TeAds dodevijs Kat TeOunKass Kal amvous, Kal 
Siapaiverat ye ovTos 11) TETUXNKOWS bdacxddov- 
Kat yap Ta TAcioTa Tay Kowdv kad TALL yuwpipwy 
TeEpt Tas pederas Tyvoeu" rept be emoTo\as Kal 
guvovoias eérépas, ixavdrs € emt Tov dpxaioy dvapeper 
Kal Sueyeiperar TUTov, Kal xapiTés ye atT@ Kal 
Kets Bwpodoxtas KkatamenAnorat TO ovy- 
ypappara., Kat y) Kopibotns TE PLT PEXEt mavraxob 


dvaxovoupevn Tots Adyous, Kal 6 mavTes ot Lupo- 


1 guvetxev Boissonade ; auvetdev Wyttenbach, Foerster. 





1 The a at Oi the polypus is a favourite common- 
lace ; cf. Lucian, loqgues of the Sea-Gods 4; Philostratus, 
ives of the Sophists 487, note. 
2 This criticism is inconsistent with the reputation of 
Libanius as a declaimer ; cf. Introduction, p. 335. 
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admitted to his teaching left him without being 
smitten by his charm. For he knew at first sight 
every man’s character for what it was, and under- 
stood the propensities of his soul, whether to vice 
or virtue. And indeed he was so clever in adapt- 
ing and assimilating himself to all sorts of men 
that he made the very polypus look foolish!; and 
everyone who talked with him thought to behold 
in hima second self. At any rate those who had 
had this experience used to declare that he was a 
sort of picture or wax impression of all the mani- 
fold and various characters of mankind. In a 
gathering of many men of various sorts one could 
never have detected who it was that he preferred. 
Hence those who pursued modes of life directly 
opposed to one another would applaud in him 
qualities that were directly opposed, and everyone 
without exception was convinced that it was his 
views that Libanius admired; so multiform was 
he, so completely all things to all men. He too 
avoided marriage, though in fact a woman lived 
with him, a person of a social position inferior to 
his own. 

His style of eloquence in his declamations was 
altogether feeble, lifeless, and uninspired, and it is 
very evident that he had not had the advantage 
of a teacher; indeed he was ignorant of most of 
the ordinary rules of declamation, things that even 
a schoolboy knows.? But in his Letters and other 
familiar addresses he succeeds in rousing himself 
and rises to the level of the ancient models. His 
writings are full of charm and facetious wit, while a 
refined elegance pervades the whole and is at the 
service of his eloquence. Moreover the peculiar 
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i ” A ‘ A A e ‘ A 
poivikes Exovot KaTA THY Kony evTevEwW NOV Kal 
Kexaptopevov, Todro map éxeivov AaBety peta 

, w” e€ A b A ~ 
maueias é€eoTw: of pev odv *ArriKol puKTipa 
Kal aoteiopov avto Kadotow: 6 Sé womep Ko- 
pudny madeias tobro émerndevoer, Ex THS apxXatas 
Kkwpmdias GAos els TO amayyéAew eiAxvopevos, 
Kal Tod Kata Ovpay teprvot Kai yontevovros THY 
akonv yevopevos. raideias Sé stmepBodAjv Kat 
dvayvwoews éotw evpeiv ev tots Adyous,  AdEect 
KateyAwtTriopevais’ evtuyxdvovta. Ta yotv Ku- 

4 4 , A a > 
mobos dévdpa Aaorodiay nai Aapaciay ovK 
dv maphKev, ef Ta dvopata eyvw tav dévdpwr, ols 

~ 9 \ “aA € »” 4 
vov avra Kadotow of avOpwio. odtos AdEw 
eUpwv Twa TEpiTTHY Kal Um’ apyatoTynTos SiaAav- 
Oavovoav, ws avd@nud te maAaov Kabaipwr,' ets 

4 Y } @ 4 ? aA 4 e€ 4 
peeoov te Hye Kat duaxabypas exadrdwmlev, b7d- 
Oecivy re atdrH mepimAdtrwv oAnv Kai Sdvavoias 

\ 
dkoAovBovoas, womep aBpas twas Kat Oepa- 
maivas Seoroivn veotrAovTw Kai TO yhpas ame€te- 
opevy. €Javpace pev otv avrov én TovToIs Kal 
6 Qelratos “lovAavds, eOavpace Sé€ Kai sGoov 
avOpurmuvov THv év Tots Adyos yap. Kat mActoTa 
ye atrod mepidépovor. BiBXria, Kal 6 vodv éexwv 
dvadeyopevos exacTov avrdv eloetat. ixavos dé 
Hv Kat moAtiKots outdjoas mpdypact, Kat Tapa 
tovs Adyous ETEpa Twa ovvToAUnCaL Kal padloup- 

1 alpwv ? Foerster. 

1 Eunapius ren ae accuses Libanius of the ‘‘ precious ” 
Atticism derided by Lucian, Lexiphanes. 

2 Quoted from the Demoi by the scholiast on Aristophanes, 
Birds 1569, radi 5¢ ra dévipa A. xai A. avraion rais Koja 


dxodovOoict pa, they go with me knots and all.” xyjun 
used of a tree is the part between two knots. In Thucydides 
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charm and sweetness that all Syro-Phoenicians display 
in general intercourse one may safely look for in 
him, over and above his erudition. I mean that 
quality which the people of Attica call a keen scent, 
or urbane wit. This he cultivated as the very 
flower and crown of true culture; indeed he drew 
wholly on ancient comedy for his style of expression, 
aud was master of all that shows a pleasing surface 
and enchants the ear. In his orations you will find 
the most profound erudition and the widest possible 
reading. You will meet also with unusual Attic 
forms and phrases.!. For example he would not 
have omitted those “trees” of Eupolis,? Laispodias, 
and Damasias, if he had known the names by which 
men call the trees nowadays. Whenever he discovered 
some strange expression which because of its great 
antiquity had fallen into disuse, he cleansed it as 
though it were a sacred relic of the past, and when 
he had brushed off the dust and adorned it afresh he 
would bring it forth to the light, draped with a whole 
new theme and appropriate sentiments, like the 
dainty slaves and handmaids of a mistress who has just 
come into a fortune and has smoothed and polished 
away the signs of old age. For these reasons the 
sainted Julian? also admired him, and indeed every 
man alive admired the charm of his oratory. Very 
many of his works are in circulation, and any 
intelligent man who reads them one by one will 
appreciate that charm. He had also a talent for 
administering public affairs, and in addition to his 
formal orations he would confidently undertake and 
viii. 86 Laispodias is an Athenian general. Both men were 
ridiculed by the comic poets because of their thin legs, 


Plutarch, Quaestiones 712 a, says the passage in Eupolis is a 
crux for-commentators. > 4.6. the emperor. 
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yihoa mpos Tépyiv Jeatpixwrépay. trav dé pera 
Tatra Baowléwv Kai THv afiwudrwv To péytoroy 
avt@ mpoobévTwy (Tov yap Tis adds émapyov 
péxpt mpoonyopias éxew exédevov), ovK arreé- 
dé£ato! dioas tov codioTny elvat peilova. Kat 
ToT ye €oTw ovK _oAtyos Errawos, ort d6Ens 
eAdrTww a avip, wovns 1TTHTO Ths TEpt Tovs Adyous , 

ny de aAXAnv npwdy Kal Bavavoov brreAdpBavev. 
GAN’ ereAedrnge | Kai ovTos els Yipas adixdpevos 
paKxporarov, Kal Jatjua ovK oiyov dmrolumey 
adraow. rovTw 5€ 6 Taira ypddpwv od cuveyevero, 
dAdore GAAwy eurrodiopdtwy émnpeig TUYNS oUp- 
Bavrw. 

IlaAaorivns Katodpera rov *“Akdxiov qveyxe, 
Kal Hv cuvavacxwv 7T@ AtBaviw Kara Tovs adrovs 
Xpovous’ Tdvov dé oopioriKxod Kal TVEUMATOS, 
elmep Tes aAos, yepw, Kal 7) Aekis pera KpoTov 
a@pos TOV dpxai tov éméotpede TUrrov? - ouvavacxcv 
bé ABavien, KaTéseloe TA TPWTA, Kal TEpuny 
toxupas. BuBAiSvov yoov 7H AtBaviw wept evdvias 
TU yeypanrat, Tpos TOV *Axdkvov ‘dav exteBev- 
pévov, ev @ OfjAds €OTW emt T@ Kpatetoba TO 
peyeDos _Tijs €xeivou gucews airidpevos, avros 
d€ éeavT@ paprupav THY rept Ta Acfeidva oTdow 
Kal dxpiBevav: womep ayvodv é7t pyre ‘Ouypw 
TavTos epee pérpou, eddwrias TiWos Kat 
péAous, pyre Derdia tod tov SdxrvAov trapadaBety 


1 é5éEaro Boissonade; dwredétaro Foerster. 
2 rpérov Boissonade ; rurov Wyttenbach. 





1 This essay is lost ; see Introduction, p. 336. 
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easily compose certain other works more suited to — 
please an audience in the theatre. When the later 
emperors offered him the very highest of all honours 
—for they bade him use the honorary title of 
-pretorian prefect—he refused, saving that the title of 
sophist was more distinguished. And this is indeed 
not a little to his credit, that though he was a man 
who longed most ardently for renown, he enslaved 
himself only to that renown which an orator can 
win, and held that any other sort is vulgar and 
sordid. He, too, when he died, had attained to a 
very great age, and he left in the minds of all men 
the profoundest admiration for his talents. The 
present author was not personally acquainted with 
him, inasmuch as an unkind fate on every occasion 
put one obstacle or another in the way. | 

Acacius was born at Caesarea in Palestine and 
he dawned on the “world about the same time 
as Libanius. No man was more abundantly en-— 
dowed with sophistic force and inspiration, and his 
diction was sonorous and tended to the imitation 
of the ancient classical models. Having risen to 
eminence at the same time as Libanius, he over- 
threw his rival’s supremacy, and maintained his 
superiority by sheer strength. Libanius accordingly 
wrote an essay On Genius,! entirely devoted and 
dedicated to Acacius, in which he clearly ascribes 
his defeat by him to the man’s great natural talents, . 
while at the same time he gives evidence of his own 
position and exactitude in the use of erudite words ; 
as though he did not know that Homer did not take 
pains about every single foot of his verses, but tried 
rather to secure beauty of expression and melody 
throughout; that Pheidias never thought of dis- 
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Kal TOV 7080 Tm™pos emawvov Tijs Jeas, aNd, TU- 
pavvety TO pev xara THY dxony, TO be Kara Tous 
ofbadpovs,* al TO alruv tmapyew dvevperov 7 
Svoxpiror, comep ev Tois Kaos Kal epacpiows 
owpaow, ov tavrTes TO adTo Bavydlovow, 6 dé 
dAovs ou oldev dev etAnmra. 6 bev obv ‘Akdxvos 
és TO dpiorov dvadpapey, Kal 7roAAnv éauT@p 
Trapacxev dofav ws tod ABaviov Kxparjiowr, 
GTHEL veos av ett’ ot de dv8purrot, Scov o7rou- 
Saiov ev adrois, eOatpalov atré, domep eis 
yipas advypevor. 

Nuppidtavos dé Hv pev ex Lpupvys, Madépos dé 
iy 6 dAdcodgos ddeApos aT, Kal Kravdvavos 
ETEpOS, prrooogpéiv Kal auTos _dpiore.. dvnp dé 
TIS pev AOiyyot Tmraelas Kal dywyhs ov peTe- 
oXNKWS, yeyovus d€ eis prropucny Kal ToD Toy 
copioTay ovoparos iftos. 0 € avroxpdarwp *Tov- 
aves atT@ Kat Thy Baowdueny yAarrav errétperbe, 
Tais émaronais emLoTnoas, doa dua TV eAAqve- 
K@v éppnvevovrat Adyuy. Kpeirrow dé Kara Tas 
Kadoupévas pederas Kal TO CnTHpara, Ta dé ep 
mpoaywor Kal Tm de exPivar ovk €0” Gpovs. 
TeAevTy) dé atta oveBy yevoevy mpeopiTn, Kal 
pera TOV ddedpov Mag«pov. 

*Tatpot be Kata TovTous yKualov Tos xpovous, 
Liyvev Te 6 Kumpws, ddacKaXiav TE mroAvdpynTov 

GVOTHOGHEVOS, add’ eméBane Tots Xpovors "TovAcave 
T® aopLort}, kai per’ éexeivov, Kata. Tods Ipoae- 

1 7d 5¢ Kara robs dp0aduovds Wright adds. 


1 We know nothing more about this sophist; cf. p. 427. 

2 See Philostratus, Life of Antipater, 607 note. 

3 The proagon is the preliminary statement of proofs in a 
rhetorical argument ; for “wedérn see Glossary. 
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playing a finger or a foot to win praise for his 
goddess ; that they exercised their tyranny the one 
over the ears of men, the other over their eyes; and 
that the cause of their success is undiscoverable or 
hard to define, just as in fair and lovely bodies not 
all admire the same points, and the captive of that 
beauty knows not what it was that took him captive. 
Thus, then, Acacius quickly rose to the first rank in 
his profession, and after winning a great reputation 
as one who would prove to have excelled Libanius, 
he passed away while still a young man. Yet all 
men, at least all who truly loved learning, revered 
him no less than if he had attained to old age. 

NyYMPHIDIANUS! was a native of Smyrna, whose 
own brother was Maximus the philosopher, while 
Claudianus, himself a very distinguished philosopher, 
was another brother. He was a man who, though 
he never shared in the education and _ training 
enjoyed at Athens, nevertheless in the art of rhetoric 
proved himself worthy of the reputation of the 
sophists. The Emperor Julian entrusted him with 
the task of expressing the imperial utterances, and 
made him Imperial Secretary for such letters as 
were composed in the Greek tongue.?— He had the 
greatest skill in the composition of “ Meletai,’ as 
they are called, and in handling problems; but he 
was not so skilful with “ Proagones”? and _ philo- 
sophical disputations. When he died he was an 
old man, and he outlived his brother Maximus. 

In those days many famous physicians flourished, 
among whom was ZENo of Cyprus, who established a 
celebrated school of medicine. Nay, he survived 
down to the time of Julian the sophist, and after 
him there were contemporaries of Prohaeresius who 
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peciou xpdvous, of diddoxor Zivwvos. dden de 
6 Liev efnoKnro Aéyew TE Kal moveiy iaTpucny. 
Tov be dvopacTay _Optdnray auto SuaAaxdrres, 
oi ev TO ETEpov, of SE audorepa, KateAcipPOncar: 
éKpdrouy 5é Gpws Kat Kabws tis éxAnpovopnoev 
epyou Te! Kal Adyov. 

Mayvos odros ek p.ev “Avrioxeias Hv yeyoves, 
THs vrrep Tov Evgparny, aw vov NiowBw ovopd- 
Covow: axpoaryns dé yevopevos Zivesvos Kal TH 
rept Tov CwWpLaT OV Tey mpooupeTiKGy dvoe.* Tov 
“Apiororehny €s TO dvvacbat Adyew ouveged- 

498 Kkucapevos® ciwidy pev ev 7@ Aéyew tovs iarpovs 
qvayKale, Beparrevew de ovK eddxer Suvatos elvar 
xabazep A€yew. WOTTEp obv of maAaot gacw 
“ApxiSapov, él IlepucAeous etn Suvararepos €pw- 
Twpevov “ adda Kay kataBddrw Tlepucdéa,,” pdvat 
es dey exeivos OTe pT) karaBeBAnrat, veviknKev, 
ovTW Kal Tovs Gepamevbevras bp’ eTEpwy dredeticvy 
Mayvos ETL voaobvras. ot be bytaivovres Kai 
EppwLevou xdpw cpordyouv Tots Oepamrevoacw: 
aN’ éxpdrer T&V latpav péxpt Too oTOuaTos Kal 


1 ye Boissonade ; re Wright. 

2 revoe=“his investigation of ” Wright suggests; for 
mevats cf. below, p. 503. 

3 Boissonade fails to translate the curious phrase mpoa:- 
perixa owpara. If the text is sound there is a reference to 
Aristotle’s discussion of mpoalpeois; but Galen, the medical 
writer, uses xara mpoalpeow = ** voluntarily,” of certain bodily 
functions, and Eunapius may have alluded to this medical 
term. A possible translation is ‘*to aid his natural talent 
for dealing with bodies (or ‘‘ parts of bodies” ?) endowed 
with volition,” but this is an awkward construction of gicet. 





1 Or ‘‘enlisted Aristotle to aid nature”? Magnus seems 
- to have been a sort of Christian Scientist who borrowed from 
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were the successors of Zeno. He had trained him- 
self in oratory as well as in the practice of medicine. 
Of his famous pupils some took up one or other of 
these professions, thus dividing among them what 
they had learned from him; others again took up 
both; but whether they inherited his medical 
practice or his oratory, every one of them prospered 
mightily. 

Maenus was a native of that Antioch which lies 
beyond the Euphrates and is now called Nisibis. 
He had been a pupil of Zeno, and, in order to give 
force to his rhetoric, he dragged in Aristotle in 
connexion with the nature of bodies endowed 
with volition,! and so compelled the doctors to 
keep silence in the matter of rhetoric, but he 
was thought to be less able as a healer than as 
an orator. The ancient writers relate that when 
Archidamus was asked whether he was stronger 
than Pericles, he replied: “ Nay, even when I throw 
Pericles a fall, he still carries off the victory by de- 
claring that he has not been thrown at all.”"? In the 
same way Magnus used to demonstrate that those 
whom other doctors had cured were still ill. And 
when those who had been restored to health were 
endeavouring to express their gratitude to those 
who had healed them, Magnus still got the better 
of the doctors in the matter of talking and putting 


Aristotle, [thics iii. 2, on the exercise of deliberate purpose 
(rpoatpects), to persuade patients that they could decide as 
to whether to be well or ill. 

- 3 An echo of Plutarch, Pericles 8. Eunapius, though so 
well read in Plutarch, misquotes this familiar anecdote, 
which is told of Pericles and Thucydides. Archidamus 
asked the question of Thucydides who made the answer 
quoted here. 
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TaY epwryncewv. Kal didacKadetov pev e€7pyTo 
Kowov att@ Kata THv "AdeEdvdperay, Kat mavres 
éAeov Kal map adrov édoitwv, ws Pavpdcarvrés 
Te povov 7 Anopevor THY Tap’ exeivov Kaddv. 
Kal amotuyydve od ovveBavey adrois’ 7 yap 
70 dadeiv exépdawov, 7) TO SUvacba Tovety Te Kat 
évepyety Sia Tis oderépas emiyedcias mpoceAdy- 
Bavov. 

"OpeBdovov Sé Ilepyapos yveyxe, Kat tobro 
ev0ds ovrw auvetéAcc mpos Sdfav, womep Tots 
"AOnvnot yeyovoow, Grav evddoxy.@gqu Kata TOUS 
Adyous, modds dvw xwpet Adyos Gre *Arrixr 
Motca Kai 7o ayabdv oixeiov. éxatépwv dé eb 
mepuKws, €K Traidos Wid emuparys, Taons mraidelas 
peTeaxnKs q qpos dperny ouppeper Te Kal TeAe?. 
apoiwy dé és HAuKiav, dxpoaris Te eyéveTo TOU 
peydAov Zijvwvos, Kat Madyrov aupdornrys. 
ada tov Mayvov amodimmv radaiovra Tots vor- 
pac, adtos Kal ev tovrois 5é€ dptoTos wy, Kal 
mMpos TO akpov exdpapav Tis tarpuKys, TOV mWaTpLOV 
euwetro Gedv, ooov avOpwirm Suvarov és TH 
" pipnow veAdciy rot Oeiov. ex peipaxiov Se 
emupavys yevopevos, “lovAavos péev adrov els Tov 
Kaioapa mpoiwy ovvipracey eri tH Téxvn, 6 Se 
TocovTov emdAeovexter Tais aAAais dpetais, Wore 
kat Baoréa tov “lovAcavoy amédeke- Kal radrd 
ye ev Tois Kar éxetvov axpiBéorepov eipynrat. 
adAN’ oddé Kopvdadris, 7 mapoiia dyoiv, davev 

1 Asclepius ; cf. Lucian, Icaromenippus 24. _ 
2 See, however, Introduction, p. 338. 
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questions. At Alexandria a public school was 
especially assigned for him to teach in, and every- 
one sailed thither and attended his lectures, either 
merely in order to see and admire him or to enjoy 
the advantages of his teaching. This they never 
failed to do, for they either acquired the power 
of facile and fluent speech, or the ability to do 
and achieve some practical work by their own 
industry. 

Pergamon was the birthplace of Or1sasius, and in 
fact this contributed to his renown, just as is the 
case with those who are born at Athens; for when- 
ever such men win a name for eloquence, the report 
spreads far and wide that their Muse is Attic and 
that this paragon is a home product. Oribasius 
came. of a good family on both sides, and from his 
boyhood he was distinguished because he acquired 
every kind of learning that conduces to virtue and 
perfects it. When he reached early manhood he 
- became a pupil of the great Zeno and a fellow- 
disciple of Magnus. But he outstripped Magnus, 
and left him wrestling with the task of expressing 
his ideas, an art in which he himself excelled; and 
he lost no time in attaining to the first rank in 
medicine, thereby imitating the patron god! of his 
country, so far as it is possible for a mortal to pro- 
gress towards the imitation of the divine. Since he 
won fame even from his earliest youth, Julian, when 
he was promoted to the rank of Caesar, carried him 
away with him to practise his art; but he so excelled 
in every other excellence that he actually made 
Julian emperor.* However, these matters have been 
more fully described in my account of Julian’s reign. 
Nevertheless, as the proverb says, “No lark is with- 
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1 Tidoacw xopvdadAlow xph Abpov éyyevéoOac Simonides, 
frag. 68. 
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out a crest,” ! and so too Oribasius was not without 
envious enemies. For it was because of his extra- 
ordinary celebrity that the emperors who followed 
Julian deprived him of his property, and they de- 
sired to take his life also but shrank from the deed. 
However, by other means they carried out the crime 
which they were ashamed to commit openly. For 
. they exposed his person to the barbarians, just as 
the Athenians ostracized from Athens men whose 
virtue was above the average. However, in their 
case the law allowed them to exile men from the 
state, and there was no further penalty; whereas 
the emperors added to his exile this abandonment 
to the most savage barbarians, thus giving them 
absolute power to carry out their imperial pur- 
pose. But Oribasius, after being thrust out into 
the enemy’s country, showed the greatness of his 
virtue, which could not be limited to this place or 
that, or circumscribed by the manners of the people 
about him, but ever displayed its stability and 
constancy in independent activity whenever and 
wherever it showed itself; just as. we are told is the 
case with numbers and mathematical tsuths. For 
he forthwith rose to great renown at the courts ot 
the rulers of the barbarians, and held the first rank 
there ; and while throughout the Roman empire he 
was highly regarded, among the barbarians he was 
worshipped like a god; since some he restored from | 
chronic diseases and snatched others from death’s 
door. Indeed that which men had reckoned his 
misfortune proved to be the occasion of nothing 
but good fortune; so that even the emperors gave 
up fighting against the man’s power so universally 
displayed, and permitted him to return from exile. 
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1 xplots Boissonade ; xpaots Wyttenbach. 
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After he had gained permission to return, lord of 
himself though not of wealth, for the only riches 
that he had to show were the virtues, he married a ~ 
wife who came of a family illustrious both for wealth 
and noble blood. By her he had four children who 
are still alive; long life to them! He himself, at 
this time of writing, is alive; long life to him! 
Nay more, he recovered his original fortune from 
the public treasury with the consent of the later 
emperors, on the ground of the injustice of the 
earlier verdict. Thus and in this wise it stands with 
him. And any man who is a genuine philosopher 
can meet and converse with Oribasius, that so he 
may learn what above all else he ought to admire. 
Such harmony, such charm radiates from Oribasius 
and attends on all intercourse with him. 

Ionicus was a native of Sardis, and his father was 
a celebrated physician. As a pupil of Zeno he 
attained to the highest degree of industry and 
diligence and won the- admiration of Oribasius. 
While he acquired the greatest skill in the theory 
and practice of medicine in all its branches, he 
showed peculiar ability in every kind of experiment, 
was thoroughly acquainted with the anatomy of the 
body, and also made researches into the nature of 
“man. Thus he understood the composition and 
mixture of every kind of drug that exists; he knew 
every sort of plaster and dressing that the most 
skilful healers apply to wounds, whether to stop a 
haemorrhage or to disperse what has gathered there. 
Also he was most inventive and expert in bandaging 
an injured limb, and in amputating or dissecting. He 
was so thoroughly versed in the theory and practice 
of all these arts that even those who prided them- 
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i 1 i.e. as a physician. i 
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selves on their ability as healers were amazed at his 
accurate knowledge, and openly admitted that by 
conversing with Ionicus they really understood the 
precepts that had been uttered by the physicians of 
earlier times and could now apply them to their use, 
though before they had been like words whose 
meaning is completely obscured, save only that they 
had been written down. 

Such were his attainments in the science of his 
profession, but he was also well equipped in every 
branch of philosophy and both kinds of divination ; 
for there is one kind that has been bestowed on man 
for the benefit of the science of medicine, so that 
doctors may diagnose cases of sickness ; and another 
that derives its inspiration from philosophy and is 
limited to and disseminated among those who have 
the power to receive and preserve it. He also 
studied the art of rhetoric with exact thoroughness, 
and the complete art of oratory ; and was an initiate 
in the art of poetry. But he died not long before 
' this work was written, and left two sons who deserve 
all honourable mention and remembrance. 

There was also one Turon who about this time 
acquired a great reputation! in Gaul. 

But I must return once more to the philosophers 
from whom I have digressed. 

It was CurysanTuivs who caused this commentary 
to be written, for he educated the author of this 
work from boyhood, and to the last maintained his 
kindness towards him as though it were some legal 
obligation. Nevertheless, I shall not on that account 
say anything merely to show my gratitude. For 
above all else he honoured the truth, and taught me 
this first of all, so that I shall not corrupt that gift 
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1 godlas . . . ruxovons Laurentianus; od ruxovens Bois- 
9 a x Loe x n 
sonade ; ov ris cuyrvxovons Lundstrom. 
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which I received at his hands, save as perhaps I may 
somewhat moderate my statements and say less than 
the truth, since this was the agrecment that we 
made. 

Chrepaadithfic was of senatorial rank aid was rated 
among the most nobly born in his city. His grand- 
father was one Innocentius, who had made a con- 
siderable fortune and had acquired greater celebrity 
than is the lot of the average private citizen, inas- 
much as the emperors who reigned at that time 
entrusted to him the task of compiling the legal 
statutes. Indeed certain of his works still survive, 
and they deal partly with the language of the 
Romans, partly with Greece, and bear witness to the 
judicial and profound character of his mind; they 
contain a comprehensive treatment of these subjects 
for the benefit of those who are disposed to be 
interested in them. Chrysanthius himself, having 
been bereaved of his father while he was still a 
youth, was inflamed with the love of philosophy 
because of the divine qualities of his nature, and 
therefore betook himself to Pergamon and to the 
famous Aedesius. The latter was at the very height 
of his teaching powers when Chrysanthius encoun- 
tered him thirsty for knowledge, submitted himself 
open-mouthed to his influence, feasted on his great 
and singular wisdom, was untiring in his attendance 
at lectures, and in his devotion to study showed 
himself second to none. Indeed he possessed an 
untiring and even adamantine frame, inured to 
undergo every kind of severe exercise. When he 
had been sufficiently imbued with the doctrines 
of Plato and Aristotle, he turned his attention 
to every other school of philosophy and _ read 
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1 reXecwuaros Boissonade; wrepwuaros Wyttenbach, ef. 
Plato, Phaedrus 246 E. 
2 guvavaddjoas Boissonade ; cvva@djoas Cobet. 
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deeply in every branch. Then when he had a sure 
and firm hold on the science of oratory, and by 
constant practice was fully equipped to exercise 
instant judgement in this field, he confidently. dis- 
played in public his well-trained talents, since he 
knew what to say and what to leave unsaid, while 
he was endowed with splendid and impressive rhetoric 
which helped him to win when he was hard pressed. 
Next he applied himself wholly to comprehending 
the nature of the gods and that wisdom to which 
Pythagoras devoted his mind, as did the disciples of 
Pythagoras such as Archytas of old, and Apollonius 
of Tyana, and those who worshipped Apollonius as a 
god, all of them beings who only seemed to possess a 
body and to be mortal men. Chrysanthius lost no 
time in devoting himself to these studies also, and 
seized hold of the first handle that offered itself in 
every case, taking first principles as his guide. Thus 
he was so marvellously enlightened and uplifted by the 
plumage of his soul, as Plato says, that he arrived 
at equal perfection in every branch of every type of 
wisdom, and was an adept in every branch of divina- 
tion. Hence one might have said of him that he 
rather saw than foretold future events, so accurately 
did he discern and comprehend everything, as 
though he dwelt with and were in the presence 
of the gods. 

After spending a considerable time in these studies 
and collaborating with Maximus in the most arduous 
tasks, he left this partner of his. For Maximus had 
in his nature a tendency to be jealous and obstinate, 
and in direct opposition to the omens revealed by 
the gods he would keep demanding further omens 
and trying to extort them. Chrysanthius, on the 
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1 xowdoas Mediceus; xowwvjcac Boissonade; xowdoae 


Cobet. 


1 For the tyrannical manners of the Thessalians cf. 
Philostratus, Life of Critias above, p. 501. ‘H Oerradtxh wed- 
avdy«xn was a proverb; cf. Julian 31 p, 274c. 

2 For these incidents see the Life of Aedesius, pp. 476, 477. 
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contrary, would use the first omens that appeared, 
then, by gradual divergence from these, would 
proceed to alter the signs that. had been vouch- 
safed ; then, if he got the omens he wanted, he had 
the best of it, but if he failed he adapted his . 
human counsel to fit whatever came to light. For 
instance, on the occasion when the Emperor Julian by 
a single summons invited them both together to his 
court, and the soldiers who had been sent to escort 
them were applying with all due respect the Thes- 
salian way of “ forcible persuasion,’ ! they resolved to 
communicate with the gods on this matter; and 
when the god warned them against the journey so 
plainly that any private person, even a tradesman, 
could have judged the omens, Maximus could not 
tear himself away from the sacrificial victims, and 
after the rites had been duly completed he per- 
sisted in wailing and lamentations, beseeching the 
gods to vouchsafe him different omens and to alter 
the course of destiny. And since he stubbornly 
persisted in many attempts, one after another, and 
always perverted the explanation that Chrysanthius 
gave, in the end his own will and pleasure inter- 
preted the divine revelation, and the victims gave 
only the signs that he would accept, since he would 
not accept the signs they gave.2 So he set out on 
that ill-fated journey and the travels that were the 
cause of all his troubles; whereas Chrysanthius 
stayed at home. And at first the emperor was 
vexed at his tardiness, and moreover, I think he 
even guessed something of the truth, that Chrysan- 
thius would not have refused the invitation if he 
had not observed something ill-omened in events to 
come. Accordingly, he wrote and summoned him 
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a second time, and his invitations were not addressed 
to Chrysanthius only. For in a special letter he 
urged his wife to help him to persuade her husband. 
Once more, then, Chrysanthius referred the matter 
to the divine will, and the gods continued to give a 
response to the same effect. When this had hap- 
pened several times, even the emperor was con- 
vinced; but Chrysanthius having been appointed 
high priest of the whole country, since he knew 
clearly what was about to happen, was not oppressive 
in the exercise of his office. He built no temples, 
as all other men in their hot haste and perfervid 
zeal hastened to do, nor was he excessively harsh 
to any of the Christians. But such was the mild- 
ness of his character that throughout Lydia the 
restoration of the temples almost escaped notice. 
At any rate, when the powers that be pursued 
a different policy, there proved to have been no 
serious innovation, nor did there seem to be any 
great and universal change, but everything calmed 
down in a friendly spirit and became smooth and tran- 
quil; by which means he alone won admiration when 
all the rest were tossed to and fro as though by 
tempest; since on a sudden some cowered in con- 
sternation, while they that were humbled before 
were once more exalted. For all this, then, he won 
admiration as one who was not only skilled in fore- 
casting the future, but also in rightly using his 
foreknowledge. 

Such was the man’s whole disposition, whether it 
was that in him the Platonic Socrates had come to 
life again, or in his ambition to imitate him he 
carefully formed himself from boyhood on _ his 
pattern. For an unaffected and _ indescribable 
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simplicity was manifest in him and dwelt in his 
speech, and moreover there was about every word of 
his a charm that enchanted the hearer. In inter- 
course he was amiable to all men, so that everyone 
went away from him with the conviction that 
he was especially beloved. And just as the most 
charming and sweetest songs flow gently and 
smoothly, as they insinuate themselves into all men’s 
ears and reach even irrational animals, as they tell 
of Orpheus, even so the eloquence of Chrysanthius 
was modulated to suit all ears and was in harmony 
with and. adapted to all those diverse temperaments. 
But it was not easy to rouse him to philosophical dis- 
cussions or competitions, because he perceived that it 
is especially in such contests that men become em- 
bittered. Nor would anyone readily have heard him 
showing off his own erudition or inflated because of 
it, or insolent and arrogant towards others; rather 
he used to admire whatever they said, even though 
their remarks were worthless, and he would applaud 
even incorrect conclusions, just as though he had 
not even heard the premises, but was naturally 
inclined to assent, lest he should inflict pain on any- 
one. And if in an assembly of those most dis- 
tinguished for learning any dissension arose, and he 
thought fit to take part in the discussion, the place 
became hushed in silence as though no one were 
there. So unwilling were they to face his questions 
and definitions and power of quoting from memory, 
but they would retire into the background and 
carefully refrain from discussion or contradiction, 
lest their failure should be too evident. Many of 
those who knew him only slightly, and therefore had 
not sounded the depths of his soul, accused him of 
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lack of intelligence and would praise only his mild 
disposition ; but when they heard him maintaining a 
philosophical theme and unfolding his opinions and 
arguments, they decided that this was a very different 
person from the man they thought they knew. So 
transformed did he seem by the excitement of dia- 
lectical debate, with his hair standing on end, and his 
eyes testifying that the soul within him was leaping 
and dancing around the opinions that he expressed. 
He survived to an advanced old age, and during the 
whole of his long life he took thought for none of 
the ordinary affairs of human life, except the care of 
his own household and agriculture and just so much 
money as may be honestly acquired. Poverty he 
bore more easily than other men wealth, and more- 
over his diet was plain and whatever came to hand. 
He never ate pork, and other kinds of meat but 
seldom. He worshipped the gods with the utmost 
devotion and assiduity, and never slackened in his 
reading of the ancient authors. In old age he was 
still the same as he had been in youth, and when he 
was over eighty he wrote more books with his own 
hand than others, even in youth, find time to read. 
Hence the ends of the fingers with which he wrote 
became curved and crooked with constant work and 
use. When his work was done he would rise and 
amuse himself by walking in the public streets 
with the author of this narrative to keep him 
company ; and he would take very long but leisurely 
walks. Meanwhile he would tell such charming and 
agreeable stories that one might have been terribly 
footsore without being aware of it. He very seldom 
went to the baths, and yet he always seemed fresh 
from a bath. In his intercourse with those in 
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authority, if he seemed to use excessive freedom 
of manner this was not due-to arrogance or pride, | 
but must rather be regarded as the perfect simplicity 
of one who was wholly ignorant of the nature of 
power and authority ; so familiar and so witty was his 
language when he talked with such persons. He 
had taught the author of this work, then still a 
youth, and when the latter returned from Athens 
Chrysanthius showed him no less kindness, but day 
by day he even multiplied the signs of his peculiar 
goodwill; and he gained such influence over him 
that the author in the early morning used to give 
his time to his own pupils and instruct any who so 
desired in the art of rhetoric, but soon after midday 
he betook himself to his old master and was by him 
instructed in the teachings of religion and philosophy. 
And in this period the teacher never grew weary of 
instructing his devoted admirer, while the task was 
like a holiday festival for him who received his 
teaching. 

Now when the practice of Christianity was gaining 
ground and usurping all men’s minds, there arrived 
from Rome after a long interval a prefect-.of Asia 
named Justus, already well on in years, a man of 
noble and beautiful character, who had not cast aside 
-the time-honoured ritual of his ancestors, for he was 
an ardent disciple of that happy and blessed form 
of worship. He was constant in his attendance at 
the temples, wholly under the sway of every kind 
of divination, and took great pride in his zeal for 
these things and his success in restoring them. He 
crossed from Asia to Constantinople, and when he 
found that the chief man of the country (his name 
was Hilarius) was as enthusiastic as himself in 
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his zeal, he built altars offhand at Sardis where 
there were none, and wherever a vestige was to be 
found he set his hand to the remains of the temples 
with the ambition of rebuilding them. After offering 
sacrifices in public, he sent to summon from all 
sides the men who had a reputation for learning. 
They were no sooner summoned than they came, 
partly because they admired the man himself, partly 
because they thought this was an opportunity to 
show off their own abilities, while some of them put 
their trust in their power to flatter quite as much as 
in their erudition, and hoped by this means to gain 
honour or glory or wealth. Therefore when a public 
sacrifice was announced they were all present, and 
the author of this work was present also. Then 
Justus set himself to the task, and fixing the steady 
gaze of his eyes on, the victim, which lay in any sort 
of posture, he asked the bystanders: “What is 
portended by the posture in which the victim has 
fallen?’’ Thereupon the flatterers were warm in 
their admiration, because he was able to divine 
even from postures, and they deferred to him as 
alone possessed of this knowledge. But the more 
dignified stroked their beards with the tips of their 
fingers, and put on a serious expression of face, 
and shook their heads solemnly and slowly while 
they gazed at the victim lying there, and each one 
offered a different solution. But Justus, who could 
hardly contain his laughter, turned to Chrysanthius 
and cried: “And what do you say about this, 
reverend sir?’ Chrysanthius replied with equanimity 
that he rejected the whole proceeding. “But,” said 
he “if you wish me also to give an opinion about 
this, first, if you really understand the modes of 
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divination, tell me what mode of divination this is, 
to what type it belongs, what you seek to learn, and 
what method you followed in your inquiry. If you 
will tell me all this, I will tell you what is the 
bearing on the future of this thing that we see. 
But until you tell me these things, since the gods 
themselves reveal the future, it would be unworthy on 
my part, in answer to your question, at the same time 
to answer your inquiry and to speak of the future, thus 
connecting the future with what has just happened. 
For thus would arise two different questions at once ; 
but no one asks two or more questions at the same 
time. For when things have two separate definitions, 
one explanation does not suit both.” Then Justus 
exclaimed that he had learned something that he 
never knew before, and for the future he consulted 
him constantly in private and drank deep from that 
fount of knowledge. There were others also in 
those days, renowned for wisdom, who were attracted 
by the fame of Chrysanthius and entered into dis- 
cussions with him, but whenever this happened they 
went away convinced that they could not approach 
his oratorical genius. This is what happened to 
Hellespontius of Galatia, an unusually gifted man in 
every way, who, if Chrysanthius had not existed, 
would have shown himself worthy of the first place. 
For he was so ardent a lover of learning that he 
travelled almost to the uninhabited parts of the world 
in the desire of finding out whether he could meet 
anyone who knew more than himself. Thus, then, 
crowned with noble words and deeds he came to 
ancient Sardis to enjoy the society of Chrysanthius. 
But all this happened later. 

Chrysanthius had a son whom he named after 
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Aedesius of whom I have written above, formerly 
his teacher at Pergamon. From his childhood this 
boy was a creature winged for every excellence, and 
of the two horses as Plato! describes them, his soul 
possessed only the good steed, nor did his intellect 
ever sink; but he was a devoted student, keen- 
witted, and assiduous in the worship of the gods; 
and so completely was he emancipated from human 
weaknesses, that though a mortal man he was all 
soul. At any rate his body was so light in its move- 
ments that it would seem incredible-and would take 
a genuine poet to describe to what a height it rose 
aloft. His kinship and affinity with the gods was 
so unceremonious and familiar that he had only to 
place the garland on this head and turn his gaze 
upwards to the sun, and immediately deliver oracles 
which, moreover, were always infallible and were 
composed after the fairest models of divine inspira- 
tion. Yet he neither knew the art of writing verse 
nor was trained in the science of grammar; but for 
him the god took the place of all else. Though 
he had never been ill during his allotted span of 
life, he died when he was about twenty years of 
age. On this occasion also his father showed 
himself a true philosopher. For whether it was 
that the greatness of the calamity reduced him 
to a state of apathy, or whether he rejoiced with 
his son in the latter’s blessed portion, the fact is 
that he remained unshaken. The youth’s mother 
also, observing her husband, rose above the 


1 Plato, Phaedrus 246 8. The human soul is represented 
as borne along by two horses, of which one represents the 
appetites, the other, reason and sobriety. 
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ordinary feminine nature and put away from her 
all loud lamentation, that her grief might have 
its due dignity. 

After these events had taken place, Chrysanthius 
pursued his accustomed studies. And when many 
great public and universal calamities and disturb- 
ances befell, which shook all men’s souls with terror, 
he alone remained unshaken by the storm; so 
much so that one would have thought that he was 
really elsewhere than on earth. About this time 
Hellespontius came to see him, and they met and 
conversed, though only after some delay. When, 
however, they did actually meet, Hellespontius was 
so captivated that he abandoned all else and was 
ready to live under the same roof as Chrysanthius 
and to renew his youth by studying with him. For 
he regretted that he had so long wandered in, error, 
and had arrived at old age before learning anything 
useful. Accordingly he bent his whole mind to this 
task. But it chanced that Chrysanthius had to have 
a vein cut open as was his custom, and the author 
was present in obedience to his orders; and when 
the doctors prescribed that the blood should be 
allowed to flow freely, the author in his anxiety to 
apply the right treatment declared that the blood- 
letting was beyond all reason, and gave orders that 
it should be stopped then and there; for the 
author of this work had considerable knowledge of 
medicine. Hellespontius hearing what had happened 
came at once, indignant and loudly lamenting that 
it was a great calamity that a man of so great 
an age should lose so much blood from his arm. 
But when he heard Chrysanthius talking and saw 
that he was unharmed, he directed his remarks to 
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the author and said: “The whole city is accusing 
you of having done a terrible thing; but now they 
will all be silenced, when they see that he is un- 
harmed.” The author replied that he knew what 
was the proper treatment, whereupon Hellespontius 
made as though he would collect his books and go 
to Chrysanthius for a lesson; but he really left the 
city. Presently he began to suffer from a pain in 
his stomach, and he turned aside to Apamea in 
Bithynia and there departed this life, after laying 
the strictest injunctions on his comrade Procopius, 
who was present, to admire none but Chrysanthius. 
Procopius went to Sardis and did as he said, and 
reported these facts. 

Now Chrysanthius, at the same season in the 
following year, that is at the beginning of summer, 
had recourse to the same remedy, and though the 
author of this work had given instructions to the 
doctors beforehand that they must wait for him 
as usual, they arrived without his knowledge. 
Chrysanthius offered his arm to them, and there 
was an excessive flux of blood, the result of which 
was that his limbs relaxed and he suffered acute 
pain in his joints, so that he had to stay in bed. 
Oribasius was immediately called in, and for the 
sake of Chrysanthius he almost succeeded, so extra- 
ordinary was his professional skill, in doing violence 
to the laws of nature, and by means of hot and 
soothing fomentations he almost restored the vigour 
of youth to those rigid limbs. Nevertheless old age 
gained the victory; for his eightieth year was now 
approaching, and the influence of his age was doubly 
felt when his temperature was so greatly changed by 
the excessive application of heat. After an illness 
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of four days he departed to a destiny that was worthy 
of him. 

' The successors of Chrysanthius in the profession 
of philosophy are Epriconus of Lacedaemon and 
Beronicianus of Sardis, men well worthy of the title 
of philosopher. But Beronicianus has sacrificed 
more generously to the Graces and has a peculiar 
talent for associating with his scone. Long may 
he live to do so! 
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TERMS 


The references are to the pages of this edition. 


dyovlferG8ar, p. 104, to deliver an oration. But also in 
the sense of making a speech in the character of 
some definite person, cf. p. 202 rdv dé ’AprdBafor 

* dywretdpevos. 

axph, p- 218, virility and brilliance. Pathos, energy, and 
splendour of diction combined produce the crowning 
moment of eloquence. But the word also means, 
less technically, the highest point touched either in 
eloquence of thought or diction, p. 120. The adjective 
dxpuatos is applied, p. 84, to themes that call for intensity 
and pathos of expression. 

dxpdéacis passim, lesson in rhetoric, course in rhetoric. Cf. 
ouvovola and orovd4 used in Philostratus as BS hea a 

dppiBorla, p. 272, ambiguity, double entendre. Hermocrates 
is praised for his ingenuity in the use of such am- 
biguities in ‘‘simulated” speeches, éoxnuaripévat 
vmrobéces, cf. Hermogenes, Ilepi devdryros 72, 

arayyaAla passim, style of delivery, mode of expression. A 
late word for style in general. So dmayyéddew, deliver a 
speech. But it is technical also in the sense of announc- 
ing that a declamation is to be given. 

arépirros, pp. 100, 278, simple, unaffected. The opposite of 
wepirrés which, in later rhetoric, means both ‘‘ affected ” 
and ‘‘ redundant,” though it can be a term of praise, 
‘* elaborate,” ‘* highly-wrought.” The negative form is 
rare and is not in Ernésti. 

andéoracis, p. 30 and Letter 73. Separation of clauses. This 
is a difficult word to define briefly. It is a form of 
asyndeton which produces greater liveliness and swing. 
The new sentence is independent in structure and 
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sometimes in thought. It is certainly a break with a 
fresh start for emphasis, but critics differ as to the 
recise kind of asyndeton that is meant. Cf. P. C. 
obertson, Gorgianic Figures, Baltimore, 1893; Frei, 
Beitrdgein Rh. Museum vii. ; Hermogenes, On the Forms 
of Oratory, iii. 247 Walz; Aristeides, Art of Rhetoric, 
ix. 346. "Walz gives instances from Demosthenes. 
dpxaios, p. 64, ancient, antique, classical. dpxat{ew and 
arrixifew are practically synonyms. See Norden, Anttke 
Kunst-Prosa, p. 357, Cf. Eunapius on Sopolis, p. 516, 
and on Libanius, p. 518. The true archaist (antiquarius) 
will follow the male of Aristeides, Rhetoric ii. 6, and use 
no word or phrase that cannot be found in a classical 
author. The vedrepa, Asianists, ignore this rule. 
Qp&Acra, pp. 178, 304, straightforward simplicity, naiveté of 
style. This style was admired and sought after by the 
sophists, but it was beyond their ets and nowhere 
do they seem more affected and ‘‘ precious ” than where 
they strive to be simple and graceful in the manner of 
Xenophon. Aelian and Philostratus (in the Jmagines) 
both aim at d¢éAeca and fail. Cf. Norden, p. 432. 


yepupor, p. 232, disciples, pupils. A synonym for the more 
Pie dxpoaral or thongs p 

yopyratev, p. 30, to write i orgias, cf. p. 178 xpiridgfecy, 
to write like Critias, said of Herodes Atticus. 


Savérns passim, oratorical skill, mastery. This word as a 
rhetorical term has no invidious sense, but sums up the 
highest qualities of eloquence. It is especially ascribed 
to Demosthenes by the technical writers, and always 
implies vigour. devés, however, when used of Antiphon 
(p. 42), retains, as the context shows, the classical sense 
of ‘* over ingenious,” and therefore distrusted by the 
crowd. Hermogenes, On the Forms of Oratory, 304. 
On p. 10 Philostratus seems to use devérys in this 
earlier sense of ‘‘ too great cleverness.” 

SidAchis passim. In late writers on rhetoric this word has 
two distinct meanings: (1) philosophical discourse, dis- 
sertation. This was a popular discourse on an abstract 
theme and was not extemporaneous. Philostratus says 
(p. 4) that this d:dd\e&s was characteristic of the earlier 
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sophists. diadréyeo8ac is used in this sense, and is 
opposed to the forensic style, pp. 184, 186. Philostratus 
uses the phrase Oerixh brd0eors as a synonym for diddeéis. 
(@) But it is the regular term also for the prooemium 
which the sophist delivered before the formal declama- 
tion ; it was often an encomium of the city to which he 
came as a visitor or a newly-appointed professor, cf. p. 
194, Philostratus wrote a volume of such introductory 
‘*talks” which has perished. Evidently the formal 
pedérn, the declamation itself, ranked much higher 
as a form of composition. 

SiarlOeoGar, pp. 124, 272, 306, to deliver a speech, like aray- 
yédAew or épunvedey. So often in Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus; not in Ernesti. 


txdvAov, p. 208, alten, outlandish, cf. éxptruws arrixitew, p. 50, 
and Lucian, Lexrtphanes xxiv. Used of a word or phrase 
such as a latinism foreign to classical Attic usage and so 
avoided by a purist. | 

“EAAnves, of or 7d ‘EAAnvixdv, pp. 192, 228, 280, 288, students 
of rhetoric. This is often used by Philostratus; cf. 

unapius, p. 500. 

érecrpappévyn, pp. 16, 52, vehement; cf. émricrpod} and 
émiotpephs. A classical usage revived by Philostratus, 
cf. Longinus, On the Sublime, xii. 3 éréorparrar. Not 

br Bod i cena f synon Dio Chi 

L ’ t use o : 10 rysostom, 
Orttion xviii. 14, praises snophon for this character- 
istic. The participle éw:BeBAnévos is used in this sense to 
express copiousness, Philostratus, p. 70. This is quite 
separate from and seems opposed to its more frequent 
rhetorical meaning, ‘‘a direct and simple approach ” to 
one’s subject, as opposed to repeBodr%. Cf. Hermogenes, 

_ On the Forms of Oratory, i. 28. 

éwlSeErs p. 208, display of rhetoric, Vortrag. The regular 
term for a public declamation by a sophist; dxpéacts is 
also used in this sense. 

érl wacw or 1d dl wacw passim, epilogue, peroration, con- 
cluding clause or argument. A favourite expression in 
Philostratus. Not in Ernesti. 

émuotpoph, pp. 54, 82, vehemence or emphasis; cf. éwecrpap- 
pévn above. 
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ériyepnparixdy, P: 98, dialectical, argumentative. The 
e 


ércxelpnua is rhetorical syllogism used or ‘* essayed ” 
as a form of proof. The adjective is rare. . 


doy npariopévyn (trdbeors) passim, sermo coloratus. Veiled 


argument, covert allusion. So oxnparitew dbyor, ** to 
compgse a speech with veiled meaning.” écx. irdGects 
kar’ €upacw is the full expression in Hemnerencs On 
Invention, p. 259 Spengel (the wider meaning “figured 
speech,” 2.6. in which figures of speech and thought are 
used, is ignored by Philostratus). In such a speech 
the true intent should show or ‘‘ shimmer” through. 
The device may be used throughout a speech or 
only in certain passages: for safety, when one aims at 
tyrants ; for piquancy, or as a test, e.g. Agamemnon’s 
exhortation to flight in the Jlad, the first instance in 
literature of a speech év oxtparc; for covert criticism 
(cf. Demetrius, On Style, 288, 294). It was useful for 
the Bactdcxds Adyos, and perhaps the Emperor Julian in 
his fulsome panegyrics of Constantius was playing this 
dangerous game. Herodes presumed on the clemency 
of Marcus Aurelius, and scorned to ‘‘ schematize ” when 
he scolded the emperor. ‘Synonyms in Philostratus 
are éwaudorépws elreiv, twobécers Kara oxHpa mpony- 
bévae or ovyxeluevar, It is skating on thin ice, and to 
fail to keep one’s footing is éxpépecOar ris vrobécews, 
p. 132. It is distinct from elpwvela and offers more 
of a riddle to the audience. It was considered a 
very difficult type of speech. A great orator like 
Demosthenes employed it as a matter of course, 
but in the sophistic speech it becomes mere frigid 
ostentation. 


edpora, p. 26, fluency, volubility, fine flow of words. Every 


declaimer must have this talent; so that the term 
becomes a synonym for the ready eloquence of the 
successful sophist, and is always used as praise. 


4X®, pp. 178, 234 (where it is opposed to xpéros), 184, 
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sonorousness, assonance. This is always used of effects 
of sound or rhythm, whether of pronunciation or 
diction ; cf. 7 xpiridgovoa jx. On p. 198 rhv Axw ris 
diadétews wpoofjpev means that Herodes raised the pitch 
of his eloquence so as to intensify the effects of sound 
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and rhythm. 7x is used, more rarely, in the same 
sense. 


Oerixds passim, al Gerixal bwobéces, described as characteristic 
of ancient sophistic on p. 6, cf. p. 296 ra Oerixd Tov 
xwplwy. Themes that maintain a general philosophical 
thesis, as opposed to al és dvoua trobéces, guaestiones 
definitae, p. 6. The former were more generally called 
Gésets, Philostratus in general uses drééects for any sort 
of theme, but occasionally distinguishes the special from 
the general. 


Kkoppatlas, p. 296, one who uses brief, incisive phrases; cf. 
kouparix@s, Dionys. of Hal. Demosthenes, 39; Cicero, 
Orator, \xii. incise membratimque dicere; Demetrius, On 
Style, 9. The adjective is used only by Philostratus. 
This is the glaring fault of the style of Hegesias who 
used it to excess. Philostratus is fond of words ending 
in -las, 6.g. doyparlas, ayadpartas. 

kpurekds, pp. 94, 122, 178, an expert in grammar and criticism. 
Julius Pollux, rhetorician and grammarian, might be thus 
described. This is the more acholarly type of grammarian 
who examined questions of authenticity of authorship. 
Such a scholar was evidently highly respected, and on 
friendly terms with the sophists. A Adyos xpirixés is a 
treatise on some question oferiticiant and is not sophistic. 

Kpéros, pp. 120, 178, 934, the grandiose manner. In the last 
passage it is opposed to 7x4. The other meaning of 
xpéros is applause, and the verb retains this sense in 
Philostratus, cf. Eunapius, pp. 472, 474. Usually xpéros 
and 7x# are synonyms; cf. the adjective ézixporos 
‘*sonorous,”’ p. 124. Eunapius, Prohaeresius, p. 494 
Kata Tov Kpérov dvatravwy éxdorny meplodoy, means that 
he aaa his periods with harmonious effects of 
sound. 


pedérn, p. 262, a declamation; also a lesson in declamation, 
or a practice speech on a fictitious theme; cf. wedernpal 
cguvouclat, p. 100, lessons in declamation, at which the 
teacher himself declaimed. 


Spovorddevra, p. 38, semilar ‘endings. Used especially in 
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precisely balanced clauses of equal length, which give 
almost the effect of rhyme. This assonance is part of 
the attempt to supersede poetry by poetical prose. It 
was an excessive use of this figure, combined with 
antithesis in balanced clauses, that in Gorgias offended 
the taste of the Atticists, and finally became a mark of 
Asianism ; cf. rdpica below. 


mwavnyupiKki iSéa ov, p. 16, the type of speech suited to a 
th yp sp 


religious festeval. is is not necessarily a panegyric 
in the later sense, but it praised the god in whose 
honour the festival was held, the city and so on, hence 
a festival speech is likely to be an encomium. The 
style is not argumentative but highly rhetorical, and 
has its own appropriate commonplaces and mannerisms. 
Heracleides, p. 278, is praised for avoiding excessive 
sensationalism in the ideas (&yvo.ac) that he used in this 
type of speech. The Panathenaicus of Aristeides is a 
good example. 


wapioa, p. 38, clauses of equal length. In symmetrical 


clauses, assonance of the endings (duooré\evra) and 
antithesis were often combined ; ¢.g. Aristotle, Rhetoric 
iii, 9. 9 7h Av eEwades Secvdv, ef Avip’ eldes dpydv; A 
good example of carefully measured clauses used 
to excess is the passage quoted from Isaeus the 
Syrian by Philostratus, p. 70. This is what Aulus 
Gellius, xviii. 8, says the rhetoricians factunt wmmodice 
et rancide. 


weptPorh, pp. 50, 64 and passim, fulness of expression, ex- 
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ansion, amplification, curcwmducta or circumiecta oratio. 
There is no one word or phrase that exactly defines this 
method of amplifying a statement, and one can only 
describe here one of the many ways in which wepiBor7 is 
effected. When the main statement is held up while the 
o aspraae swings round the circle, Sees. every possible 
illustration or circumstance, positive and negative, and 
then resumes the thread, that is technically ‘* peribletic.” 
** Amplification,” which is merely avénors, is quite in- 
adequate to translate 7rep:Bod} as described and illus- 
trated by Aristeides and Hermogenes. But in the 
Lives Philostratus uses the term rather vaguely for 
rhetorical ornament and fulness of statement in general. 
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So, too, the verb, ¢.g. p. 934 rhvy wapacxevip rijs Né~ews 
. . « wepteBdddXero, where the metaphor is of an ‘* ample 
garment” of style. The style that eschews zep:Sodz; is 
“* pure ” (xadapés), and is naturally rarely found in the 
sophists. The excess of wepiBod} is a vice, plethora, 
redundancy. 

awvetpa and mveiv, pp. 50, 244, tnspiration, energy, vis et 
spiritus. This word has lost in late rhetoric its earlier 
specialized meaning, and is a synonym of axu7 or loxvs, 
the quality of energy in a speech. 

TwOTULOS, PP. 248, 294, worlpws, p. 26, sweet and fresh style of 
speech. This is a favourite e with the late sophists 
and the Christian fathers, and is always a more or 
less conscious echo of Plato, Phaedrus, 243 pv; ef. 
Libanius, Or. parent. § 9 dwexXicaro TG roriup Abyy. 
The adjective is constantly used with \éyos or with vaya 
metaphorically. 

wpopédrayv, pp. 104, 292, to ose a theme for declamation. 
Any member of a sophist’s audience could suggest a 
theme. The choice was naturally left to any distin- 
guished visitor; otherwise a vote was taken, and the 
theme thus chosen was 7% vevcnxvia or orovdacbeica 
vwédeots, the theme that won most votes. Cf. dddvac 
vwé0eow in the same sense. The sophist aire?, ‘* invites,” 
vga’ to nae a Pica er " 

w » p. 30. is figure is not defined b e 

api earn ae or Eresti. But it is evidently a kind of 
asyndeton, and. twice Philostratus brackets it with 
dmécracts (cf. Letters, p. 287) as characteristic of the 
style of Gorgias; cf. rpooBdAX\ew in the same sense ; 
douvdérws xwply rpocBdd\X\ew evidently means an abrupt 
attachment of clauses or words, a heaping up without 
regular connectives. The natural order was abandoned, 
and unexpected things were put together. mpoaBor7 
and dwécracis are mentioned together by Apsines i. 
359. No author except Philostratus ascribes these 
figures to Gorgias. 


pot{os, p. 244, rush, impetus. This is a very rare rhetorical 
term and in the single instance here cited has lost its 
onomatopoeic force when it represented the use of the 
letter r (‘‘Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched 
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straw”). In Philostratus it is a synonym for rvetua or 
dewvérns in the sense of “ vigour.” 


oxnvf, pp. 120, 244, outfit or getup of a sophist who 
declaims. The term includes all the “theatrical 
properties ’’ of the sophist; his voice, expression, smile, 
dress, and any mannerism of diction or delivery. It is 
twice used of Polemo, who was the model, the mirror 
of fashion for the sophists; they imitated his effects 
as though he had been a popular actor. 

codiorikés, pp. 22, 198 and passim, suitable for a declaimer. 
As applied to a speech (Adyos), a theme (imré0ects), a 
rhetorical image (elxwv), or the temperament (dvcrs) of 
an orator, in’ Philostratus this epithet is the most 
flattering possible, since for him the declamation 
is the highest and most difficult type of oratory. He 
uses it to distinguish the declamation from the forensic 
speech and the dialectical discourse. Ernesti ignores 
this late specialized meaning. Cf. Philostratus, 
p. 182 of brepcogicredovres Né-yor=‘* purely declamatory 
speeches.”’ : 

ordo.s passim, status, constitutio. The precise meaning 
of ordois as a rhetorical term is discussed by the 
rhetoricians, especially Hermogenes. Cf. intilian 
iii. 6, where he says it is the equivalent of the Latin 
quaestio or constitutio or status. Roughly speaking, it is 
the ‘“‘stand”’ taken by a speaker when he defines his case. 
In Eunapius, Life of Prohaeresius, p. 506, Anatolius 
implies that there are thirteen possible crdces of the 
‘“‘ case” or problem that he had proposed ; cf. Eunapius, 
Prohaeresius, p. 496 for xardoracis in the same sense. 


révos; p. 198, intensity, high pitch of eloquence. A synonym 
OF eabres and a of. Longinus, On the Sublime, 
ix. 13. 

Trupravilav, p. 84, to beat the drum of eloquence. An 
allusion to the loud instruments used in the worship of 
Cybele and Dionysus. The ae of Scopelian was 
criticized for its frenzied and Bacchic violence; cf. 
xopuBavriay often used of emotional eloquence. 


drroripla, pp. 28, 223, affectation, artificiality, excessive care 
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for effects of style. Philostratus, Letter i., says that 
gidoriuta is out of place in a letter, 7.6. its style should 
not be artificial. sed as a synonym of xaxofnXla, for 
bad taste in rhetorical style. In Julian, Letters (Papa- 
dopoulos iv.), To Priscus, g:Aoriuta was charged against 
Iamblichus by Theodorus (of Asine ?) his pupil. It is 
a form of misdirected ambition to shine by effects of 
style rather than by treatment of the subject matter. 


pd, pp. 28, 68, 232, sing-song. The Asianists from the first 

- (Cicers, Orator scxrii.) indulged in a sort of chant which 
suited their metrical rhythms ; this seems to have been 
especially the case in the epilogue, where all the rhetorical 
effects, especially of pathos, reached the highest pitch. 
Cf. Lucian, Demonax 12; Guide to Rhetoric 19. This 
was sometimes too much even for Philostratus;_ see 
p. 296, Life of Varus, where the 57 is called xaymwal 
doudrwy, turns or twists of song.”’ 
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Abradatas, king of Persia, 
94 ‘ 

Academy, the, 145, 265, 303, 
the New, xxiii, xxv 

Acarnania, lions in, 157 

Achilles, 37, 89, 119 

Acylas the sophist, from 

alatia, 235 

AnprRIAN OF Tyre, the sophist, 
223-35, xx, xxxviii, xl, 
239, 255, 959, 263, 267, 
269, 285, 299 

Aeacids, the, 138 

Aegina, 60 

Aegospotami, the battle of, 
193 


Ag tan the sophist, 305-307, 
xl, 154 

Aenus, the town of, in 
Thrace, 243 

AESCHINES, orator and 
sophist, 57-63, xi, xiv, 
xvii, xx, xxxi, 7, 9, 11, 13, 
48, 90, 133, 177, 911, 220, 
991, 308 

Aeschylus, 29, 72, 184, 192, 
198 

Africa, xii 

Agathion, nickname of the 
favourite of Herodes, 155, 
157 
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Agathon the tragic poet, 
30, 31 

Agrippa, theatre of, 193, 
211 


Ajax, 85, 138 
cibiades, 31, 40, 210 

Alcimedon, freedman . of 
Herodes, 169, 173 

Alcinous the Stoic, 103 

Alexander the Great, xiv, 
xxiii, 60, 61, 193, 163, 245, 
947, 297 

ALEXANDER OF SELEUCIA, 
the sophist, 191-203, xxxv, 
29] 


Alexander Severus, the Em- 


peror, 310 
Alexandria, xxiii, 250; 
Library of, 94 


Alexandria Troas, city of, 
142 

Aloadae, the, 140 

Alps, the, 65 

Amalthea, horn of, 17 

Amastris, 237 

Ammonius the Peripatetic, 
291 

Amphicles, pupil of Herodes, 
207, 223, 225 

Amphictyons, the 287 

Amphipolis, 59, 181 
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Amphissa, 61 

_ Anacreon, 97 

Anaxagoras, 79 

Andocides, 179 

Andros, 251 

Annius Marcus, teacher of 
Marcus Aurelius, 101 

Antioch, x, xi, 2, 3 

Aytiocuus or AgrGAE, the 
sophist, 185-90, xxxvii, 
201, 207, 268 

Antiochus Epiphanes, 112 

ANTIPATER OF HIERAPOLIS, 

_ the sophist, 269-71, x, 
xXxxix, 275, 283 

ANTIPHON oF RHAMNUS, 
orator and sophist, 39-45, 
xxviii, 59 

Antoninus, the Emperor, 
XVii, xxxii, xxxiii, 113, 115, 
157, 191 

Apollo, 59, 97, 147, 201; 
temple of, at Daphne, 3 

APOLLONIUS OF ATHENS, 255- 
59 

APoLLonius oF NAavucrRATIs, 
the sophist, 253-5, 279, 
285 

Apollonius of Tyana, xi, 
xxxii, 89, 92, 186, 191, 262 

Apsines of Phoenicia, the 
rhetorician, 71, 90, 100, 
130, 194, 221, 230, 315 

Arabia, 201 

Araspes the Mede, 95 

Arcadia, 91, 200 

Arcesilaus, 14 

Archelaus of Macedonia, 
XXXiV 

Archilochus, studied Ee the 
sophists, 295 

Archytas, xxii 


Ardys, the rhetorician, 69 

Areius the Stoic, xxiii, xxiv 

Arelatum (Arles), 23 

Areopagus, the, 59 

Argaeus, Mount, 241 

Arginusae, battle of, 221 

Argives, the, 210 

Arimaspi, the fabulous, 220 

Ariobarzanes of Cilicia, the 
sophist, 63 

Aristaenetus of Byzantium, 
the rhetorician, 235 

Aristaeus the sophist, 95 

ARISTEIDES OF Mysia, the 
sophist, 215-23, xii, xix, 
xxi, xxxvi, 98, 186, 204, 
208, 214, 267 

Aristeides the Just, 299 

ARISTOCLES OF PERGAMON, 
the sophist, 183-5, xxxv, 
215, 243, 249 

Aristogeiton the tyrannicide, 
43, 211 

Aristophanes, 25, 
178, 312 

Aristotle, xxvi, 132 

Artabanus (Artabazus), 202 

Artemis, 204; temple of, 
265 

Asclepius, xxxvii, 117, 186, 
187, 277, 281 

Asia, xxxv, 312 

Asia Minor, xxxi 

Asianic oratory (Asianism), 
xiv, xix, xx, XXV, XXxi, 
xxxii, xxxiii, xxxV, XXXVilii, 
91, 242, 251, 257 

Aspasius or Ravenna, the 
sophist, 311-13 

Athenaeum, the, at Rome, 
932 

Athenaeus, author of The 
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Dei hists, xxv, Xxxiv, 
216, 258, 274 

Athene, 7, 146, 184 

ATHENODORUs oF AENUS, the 
sophist, 243 

Athens, x, xi, xvii, xxiii, 
XXV, XXVI, Xxix, XXX, XXxiil, 
xxxix, 7, 15, 30, 41, 55, 61, 
81, 87, 99, 101, 111, 115, 
123, 143, 156, 181, 193, 
199, 207, 213, 215, 223, 
227, 229, 231, 237, 241, 
243, 245, 949, 251, 253, 
255, 259, 260, 263, 279, 
301, 303, 313, 315 

Athos, Mount, 205 

Attalus, son of Polemo, 273 

Atthis, 155 

Attica, 47, 173; purity of 
speech in interior of, 155, 
304 


Atticism, xix, xx, xxxiv, 50, 
942 

Atticus, father of Herodes, 
87, 141, 143, 145, 183; son 
of Herodes, 165 

Aulus Gellius, xxv, xxxiv, 
153, 246 

Aurelia Melitine, 
Philostratus, xi 

Aurelius the sophist, 311 

Autolecythus the Indian 
slave, 27 


Babylon, 61, 239 

Bacchylides, xvi 

Bassaeus the prefect, 171 

Berytus, Roman law school 
at, xix 

Bras (or Dias) or Epnesus, 
15-16, xxiii 

Bithynia, ‘xxiv, xl, 125, 271 « 
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wife of 


Boeotia, 37, 151, 153; the 
Boeotians, 59 

ete a the, 116, 117 

Braduas, brother-in-law of 
Herodes, xxxv, 159 

Britain, x 

Byzantium, xxii, 102, 105, 
107, 229, 286 

Byzas, founderof Byzantium, 
103 


Caesarea, 241 

Callaeschrus, © 
Critias, xxix 

Callias, son of Hipponicus, 
257, 275 

Callixenus of Athens, 221 

Canobus (Canopus), the 
helmsman, 156; the city, 
156 

Capitolinus, 101 

Cappadocia, 241 

Caracalla, the Emperor, x, 
xl, 268, 271, 301, 303, 307, 
309 


father of 


Caria, 7, 9, 107 

CarneEaneEs the philosopher, 
17, xxiii 

Cassianus the sophist, 311 . 

Cassius, prefect of the East, 
175 


Cassius Dio, xi, xxiii, xxv, 
xxxli, 91, 166, 168, 174, 
286 

Catana, 296 

Cato, xxiii 

Celer the rhetorician, 95 

Celts, the, x, 307 

Cephisia, the deme, 173 

Cerameicus, the, 145, 147, 
193, 207, 210, 911 

Cersobleptes, 221 
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Chaerephon, 10, 11 

. Chaeronea, xxx, 55, 91, 133) 

Chalcis, 209 

Chaldaeans, 
the, 5, 91 

Charisius, xiv 

Chersonese, the Thracian, 
139 

Chios, 54, 108 

Curestus the sophist, 235— 
237, 229, 243, 251, 955, 
285 

Cicero, xxvi, xxx, 28, 187, 
205, 217 

Cilicia, 185, 207 

Cimon, 139 

Cirrha, 61 

Claudius Severus, the con- 
sul, 230 

Clazomenae, 75 

Cleinias, 41 

Clemens of Byzantium, 287 

Cleon, 53 

Cleopatra, xxiii, 17 

Clepsydrion, the course of 
lectures by Herodes, 223, 
Q41 

Cnidus, xxii 

Collytus, the deme, 199 

Commodus, the Emperor, 
XXxVili, 233, 241 | 

Constantinople, xvii 

Copreus the herald, 149 

Corinth, 150; public library 
of, xxv 

Corinthians, the, 149, 274 

Corinthus, son of Zeus, pro- 
verb, 274 

Cratinus the comic poet, 96 

Crete, 188 

Crinagoras of Mytilene, epi- 
grim by, xxiv 


astrology of 


Crrrias, 45-51, xiii, xx, xxix, 
3, 31, 179, 270 

Ctesidemus of Athens, 151 

Ctesiphon, 61 

Cyrene, xxiii 

Cyrus the Elder, 94 

Cytherus, slayeofScopelian’s 
father, 77, 79 

Cyzicus, xxii 


Damianus OF Epnesus, the 
sophist, 265-9, x, 187, 217, 
219 =, 

Danube, the, 181, 197, 201 

Daphne, suburbof Antioch, 2 

Dardanus_ the _ Assyrian 
sophist, 187 

Darius, 85, 123, 131, 201 

Delios of Ephesus, xxiii 

Delos, 59, 63, 101 

Delphi, xxvi, 59, 241 

Delta, the, 215 

Demades, 123, 297 

Demetrianus the critic, 311 

Demetrius of Phaleron, xiv 

Democritus, 32, 33, 117 

Demosthenes, xvi, xvii, xxxi, 
XXXVi, xxxvili, 7, 11, 15, 
17, 21, 24, 53, 58, 59, 61, 
63, 91, 100, 123, 125, 131, 
133, 181, 211, 221, 229, 
230, 231, 244, 256, 297, 
302, 309, 315 

Dias (or Bras) or Epuesus, 
15, xxiii 

Dro Cxurysostom or Prusa, 
17-23, xii, xiv, xxiv, xxv, 
xxxv, xl, 25, 28, 29, 125, 
205, 208, 295 

Diodorus, 244 

Diodotus the Cappadocian 
sophist, 289 
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Diogenes Laertius, xxii, xxv, 
xxvii, 14, 32, 78, 210 

Diogenes of Amastris, the 
sophist, 237 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
xx, 164, 310 

Dionysius OF aaa the 
sophist, 89-99, xxxii, 69, 
187, 203, 233 

Dionysius of Sicily, 
tyrant, 43, 45 

Dionysus, 57, 65; image of 
at Eleutherae, 144; guild 
of artisans of, 210, 246; 
priest of, 107 

Domitian, the Emperor, 
Xxiv, xxxi, 21, 84, 85 

Dorion the critic, 95, 97 

Dropides the Athenian 
archon, 47 


the 


Egypt, xxii, xxiv, xxix, 156, 
192, 193, 215, 247, 257, 
281 ; : Egyptians, prophetic 
art of t 

Elatea, 59, 231 

Eleusinium, the, 147 

Eleusis, 137, 227, 255, 259, 
261 ; temple at, 161, 315 

Eleutherae, 144 

Elis, 37, 241 

Elpinice, daughter of Hero- 
des, xxxv, 165 

Empedocles, xxvi 

Ephesian rhetoric, xx 

Ephesus, x, xxxi, 61, 65, 99, 
109, 187, 251, 265, 267 

Ephorus of Cumae, 55 

Epimetheus, 34 

Epirus, 173 

Erythrae, inscription from, 
xi 
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Ethiopia, 192 

Etna, eruption of, 296 

Euboea, 18, 58, 151 

Eupoxus or Cnipus, 13, 
xxii 

Eumelus the painter, 191 

Eumolpus, grandson’ of 
Gorgias, xxvi 

Eunapius the _ biographer, 
xiii, xviii, xix, xxxiii, 
XxxVii, 216, 308 

Euop!ANus OF SMYRNA, 247- 
249 

Euphrates of Tyre, the philo- 
sopher, 19, 117 

Eupolis the comic poet, 
Q74 

Euripides, xxvi, 40, 64, 130, 
196, 243, 278 

EKurystheus, 148 


Fathers, the Christian, xxi 

Faustina, the Empress, 174 

FavorINus, 23-29, xiii, xiv, 
xxv, xxxv, 119, 131, 179, 
203, 205 

Food Controller, office of, xv 

Fortune, temple of, 147 

Fronto, xiv, xxv 


Gadara, 315 

Galen, xxv, xl 

Gallienus, the Emperor, 314 

Gaul, x, xxv, 23, 67, 111, 

203 

Geryon, 54 

Geta, xl, 271 

Getae, the, xxiv, 19 

Glaucus the hierophant, 255 

Gordian, Antonius, the Em- 
eror, x, xii, 3, 5 ; cordian 
II., xi 
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Goreias or LeEontrInI, 29— 
33, xi, xiv, XX, XXi, XXV, 
Xxvi, xxvili, xxx, XXXVii, 
7, 9, 11, 39, 55, 83, 87, 
263 

aoe Nazianzen, xxxili 

Gryllus, 37 

Gymnosophists, the, 13, 
192, 193 


Hades, 212 

Hadrian, the Emperor, xvii, 
XXV, Xxxii, xxxili, 23, 93, 
107, 109, 111, 113, 143, 
932 

Hadriani, the town, 215 

Harmodius the tyrannicide, 


Harpalus, 133 

Hegesias, xiv 

Helen of Troy, 191; drug 
given by, rhetorical 
commonplace, 5, 40 

Hettoporus_ the _ sophist, 
307-11 

Heliopolis, observatory at, 
Xxli 

Hellenes, students of rhe- 
toric, xix, 193, 281, 

. Glossary — 

Hellespont, the, 205, 249 

Heordaean Macedonians, 
the, their custom of 
reckoning descent on the 
maternal side, 300, 303 

Heraclea, the city, 117 

HERacLEIDES oF Lycta, the 
sophist, 279-85, 67, 253, 
256, 289, 293 

Heracleides the hierophant, 
255 

Heracleitus, xxvi 


Heracles, 9, 54, 55, 148; 
nickname of the slave of 
Herodes, 153 

Hermes, god of eloquence, 

40 


Hermocrates of Phocis, the 


sophist, 271-9, xxxvii, 
xl, 137 

HeErRMoGENEsS oF Tarsus, the 
sophist, 205-7, xiii, 


xxi, xxxvi, 52, 188, 202, 
218, 221, 296, 310 

Heropses  Artricus, the 
sophist, 139-83, xiii, xix, 
XX, XXX, xXxxili, xxxiv, 
XXXVI, XXXVili, xxxix, 25, 27, 
31, 87, 89, 119, 121, 123, 
133, 137, 185, 193, 195, 
197, 199, 200, 201, 207, 
209, 223, 2295, 226, 235, 
237, 241, 245, 251, 307 

Herodotus, xx, 7, 132, 138, 
202, 220, 300. 

Hesiod, 137 ° 

Hesychiusthe lexicographer, 
xiv, xxii 

Hieron, the town, 103 

Himerius the sophist, 238, 
248 

Hipparchus, grandfather of 

erodes Atticus, 141 

Hiprtas oF Ents, the sophist, 
35-7, xxvii, 263 

Hippocrates, xxvii, 117 

Hrpropromus oF THESSALY, 
the sophist, 285-97, x, 196, 
935, 301, 313 

Homer, xvi, 108, 120, 125, 
164, 184, 199, 205, 213, 
938, 283, 295, 301 

Homerids, the, 81 

Hyacinthia, the, 241 
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Hypereides the orator, 55, 
931 


Ida, Mount, 157 

Ilissus, the river, 147 

India, 192; Alexander the 
Great in, 297; Indians, 
divination by, 5 

Inycus, the town, 36, 37 

Ionia, 27, 77, 87, 117, 201, 
209, 217, 228, 311; Ionians, 
the, 81, 83, 278;- Ionian 
rhetoric, xx, xxxi, 69, 
992; Pan-Ionian festival, 
279 

Iris, rainbow simile, 102 

Isaeus the orator, 51 

Jsarus the Assyrian sophist, 
67-71, xxxii, 89, 91, 101, 
103 

Isagoras the tragic poet, 
935 

JsocrRaTEs, 51-5, xiv, xxx, 
32, 48, 61, 122, 220, 221 

Isthmus, the, of Corinth, 99, 
149, 150 

Italy, xxxv, 215, 249, 307 


Julia Domna, the Empress, 
xX, xi, xxxix, 301 

Julian, the Emperor, xi, 
XViii, xxiii, 16, 46, 91 

Julian the sophist, 308 

Julianus Antoninus, corre- 
spondent of Herodes, 153 

Juvenal, xxxii, 158 


Labdacus, crimes of the 
house of, 155 
Lacedaemon, 103; Lace- 


daemonians, the, 71 
Laodicea, 107, 111, 125, 135 
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Larensius, host in the 
Deipnosophists, xxxiv 

Larissa, 285 

Lemnos, ix, x, 75; Lem- 
nians, citizenship of the, 
xi 

Leon or Byzantium, 13-15, 
xxii, 70 | 

Leptines, 100, 101, 256 

Leptis, in Africa, 256 

Lesbos, 99 

Leucothea, Ino, 148 

Leuctra, 55 

Libanius, xviii, xix, xxxviii, 
62, 248, 306 . 

Libya, 257 

Logimus_ the 
255 

Lo.turanus or Epnesus, the 
sophist, 99-101, xv, xxxii, 
Xxxjii, 183, 207 

Longinus, xxvi, 60, 291 

Lucian, xiv, xvii, xxiv, xxv, 
Xxxli, xxxiv, xxxviii, 26, 
50, 52, 90, 116, 153, 176, 
178, 205, 240 

Lucius the philosopher, 161, 
163 

Lucius Verus, 168, 171 

Lycia, xxxix, 279, 285 

Lycus, the river, 107 

Lysander, 47, 101 


hierophant, 


Macedonia, 253; Mace- 
donians, the Heordaean, 


Maeander, father of Pro- 
tagoras, 33 

Magna Graecia, xxii 

Mamertinus, enemy of 


Herodes, 169 
Marathon, the deme, xxxiii, 
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153, 155, 173, 181, 183, 
193, 245; the hero, 153 
Marcellinus the rhetorician, 
Q11, 245 

Marcianus of Doliche, 279 

Marcus Aurelius, the 
Emperor, xvii, xxxv, 
Xxxviii, xl, 95, 101, 108, 
125, 127, 163, 167, 169, 
171, 177; 183, 193, 905, 
207, 215, 217, 219, 229, 
231 

Marcus or Byzantium, the 
sophist, 101-7 

Marsyas, 201 . 

Matthew, St., Gospel of, 
140 

Mausolus of Caria, 9 

Maximus Planudes the 
rhetorician, 308 

Medes, the, 33, 85, 139, 239 

Megara, 105, 137; Megari- 
ans, the, 105 

Megistias of Smyrna, 293, 
295 


Melicertes, 148 

Menander the poet, 81 

Menelaus, 156 

Messenians, the, 245 

Methone, siege of, 220 

Miletus, 97 

Miltiades, 139 

Milton, Paradise Lost, 278; 
Sonnet, xxx, 55 

Mimas, the headland, 108, 
109 


Minucianus, son of Nic- 
agoras, 314 
Mnesaius, father of Nic- 
agoras, 314 


Munatius of Tralles, the 
critic, 123, 179 


Museum in Egypt, privilege 
of free meals in, 93, 111 
Musonius of Tyre, 
Mysia, xxxvi, 81, 215 


Naucratis, 17, 237, 245, 253, 
959, 281, 283, 285 

Nectanebus of Egypt, xxii 

Nemesis, temple of, xxxv 

Neoptolemus, 37 | 

Nero, the Emperor, 151, 208 

Nerva, the Emperor, xxiv, 
xxxi, 21, 67, 141 

Nestor, 37, 41 

Nicagoras the sophist, 295, 
314, 315 

Nicreres oF Smyrna, the 
sophist 63-7, xiv, xxxi, 
xxxli, 69, 75, 81, 187, 247, 
268 

Nicias, the Athenian 
general, 199 

Nicomedes of Pergamon, 
the rhetorician, 235 

Nicomedia, x 

Nile, the, 97, 156 


Octavian, xxiii 

Odeum, the, at Athens, 148, 
193 

Odysseus, 21 

Oenomaus, 220, 221 

Olympia, xxv, 149, 161, 177, 
289; Olympic Games «at 
Smyrna, 131 

Olympieion, the, 112, 146 

OnomarcHus oF ANDROS, 
the sophist, 251-3 

Orestes, 184 

Oricum, town in Epirus, 173 

Oropus, 37 

Orpheus, xiii, 85 
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Ostrakine, the village, xxiv 
Ovid, 101 


Pactolus, springs of the, 89 

Palaemon, 148 

Palestine, xxiv 

Pammenes the _ tragedian, 
155 

Pan, cave of, 147 

Panathenais, daughter of 
Herodes, 165 

Pancrates the Cynic, 99 

Pannonia, 169, 173, 181, 193 

Panthea, 94 

Parnassus, 155 

Patroclus, 89 

Pausanias the archaeologist, 

, xxxix, 144, 148, 156, 193, 
258 

Pausanias the sophist, 241- 
243, xxxix, 307, 313 

Peisistratus, 112, 132 

Peithagoras of Cyrene, 63 

Pelasgicum, the, 147 

Peloponnese, the, 151 

Pelops, 155 

PeregrinusProteustheCynic, 
17 


Pergamon, x, xxxvii, 117, 
185, 215, 277 

Perge, 203 

Pericles, 7, 30, 31, 200, 201 

Periges the Lydian, 313 

Persia, xxx; Persians, the, 
33, 203 

Pharos, 239 

Puinacrus or Ciricra, the 
sophist, 207-15, 263 

Philip of Macedon, xxii, 
XXX, xxxi, 2, 6, 7, 13, 15, 
53, 57, 58, 59, 71, 133, 181, 
211, 220, 231, 309 
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Philip the Arab, Emperor, 
xi 

PHILIscus THE THESSALIAN, 
301-5, 235 

Philostrati, the, ix 

Philostratus of Lemnos, ix, 
289, 303, 311, 313; author 
of the Imagines (1), 95, 
290; the Hervicus, ix, 
302 

Philostratus the biographer, 
ix-xv; Erotic Epistles, ix ; 
the Gymnasticus, ix; Life 
of Apollonius, ix 

PHILOSTRATUS THE EGYPTIAN, 
17, xxiii 

Phocaea, 279 

Phocion, 58 

Phocis, 271; Phocians, the, 
58, 59 

Phoenicia, alphabet from, 
926, 227 

PHOENIX OF THESSALY, 
the sophist, 263-5 

Photius, xxxix 

Phrygia, 81, 107, 111 

Phrynichus, xxxii 

Phyle, 49 

Pigres, 312 

Pindar, xvi, 110, 206, 274. 

Piraeus, the, 259, 261 

Plataea, 91 

Plato, xvi, xvii, xviii, xx, 
xxli, xxiv, xxvili, xxxvii, 
XxxViii, 4, 7, 8, 17, 21, 24, 
30, 35, 36, 37, 39, 78, 992, 
103, 138, 179, 184, 196, 
197, 228, 237, 249, 248, 
278, 294, 295 

Pliny the Younger, xxxi, 
xxxli, 19, 21 : 

Plutarch, xxili, 


xxi, xxii, 
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XXiV, XXV, xxix, xxxiv, 16, 
17, 34, 42, 55, 132, 148 

Plutus, god of wealth, 139 

PoLemo or Laopicea, the 
sophist, 107-37, xiii, xv, 
xxxiii, xxxvi, xl, 97, 85, 
89, 95, 97, 105, 157, 179, 
231, 245, 249, 273, 287, 
295 

Pot_ux, Juttus, or Nav- 
cratis, the sophist and 
lexicographer, 287-41, 
XXXVill, 243, 269 

Potus or AGRIGENTUM, 39, 
XXViii 

Polyaenus, 221 . 

Pontus, the, 101, 103, 117, 
155 

Poseidon, 101, 102, 151, 312 

Praeneste, xl 

Praxagoras, enemy of He- 
rodes, 169 

Procius oF Navucratis, the 
sophist, 259-638, x, 289 

Propicvs oF Cros, the 
sophist, 37-9, xxi, xxvii, 
xxx, 8, 9, 11 

Prohaeresius the Armenian, 
XV, XXxlil 

Prometheus, 11, 34, 257 

Propontis, the, 249 

Protracoras OF ABDERA, the 
sophist, 33-5, xxvi, xxvii, 
xxx, 32 

Proteus, Peregrinus, the 
Cynic, 177 

Proteus in Homer, 238 

Proxenus, 27 

ProLemy or Navucratis, the 
sophist, 245-7, 281, 283 

Ptolemy the First, 94 

Pygmies, the, 67 


Pylae, 59 

Pyrrho, 28, 29 

Pythian Games, 
Thessaly, 285 


the, in 


Pythian oracle, 5 


Pythium, the, 146 

Pytho, 149, 155 

Python of Byzantium, 7, 70, 
71. 


‘Quadratus, the consul, 204, 


205 

Quintilii, the brothers, 167, 
217 ° 

Quirtinus oF NICOMEDIA, 
the sophist, 297-301, 308 


Ravenna, 311 
Regilla, wife of Herodes, 
xxxv, 149, 158, 159, 163 
Rhamnus, xxviii 
Rhine, the, 65, 67 
Rhodes, xxxi, 7, 9, 13, 61, 
3 


6 

Rhone, the, 23 

Rome, xvii, xxiii, xxv, xxxv, 
20, 27, 111, 115, 116, 185, 
193, 208, 213, 231, 232, 
233, 937, 243, 247, 260, 
279, 287, 30], 307, 309, 
311, 313 

Rufinianus of Phocis, 273 

Rufinus of Smyrna, 273 

Rufinus, son of Apollonius 
of Naucratis, 253 

Rurus oF Perintruus, the 
sophist, 249-61 

Rufus, the consul, 65 


Sardis, 95 
Sceptus of Corinth, pupil of 
erodes, 197, 223 
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ScoPELIAN oF CLAZOMENAE, 
the sophist, 71-89, xv, 
Xxxli, xxxiv, xxxv, 119, 
179, 197 

Scythians, the, as a rhe- 
torical theme, 194, 197, 
201, 202, 297 

SEcunpus or ATHENS, the 
sophist, 137,179 

Seneca, xxxi, 70 

_Serapis, 156 

Severus, Septimius, the 
Emperor, x, xxxix, 255, 
957, 268, 269, 275, 281, 
286 

Sextus the philosopher, 163, 
165 

Sicily, xxv, 20, 37, 199, 221 

Simonides, 262, 263 

Sirmium, xxxv, 169 

Smyrna, xxxi, xxxviii, 27, 
63, 65, 77, 81, 85, 89, 95, 
113, 115, 117, 123, 125, 
135, 215, 219, 947, 267, 
273, 278, 281, 285, 293 

Socrates, xxvii, xxviii, xxx, 
25, 47, 133, 228 

Solon, 47, 132 


Sopater, 945 

Sophilus, father of Anti- 
phon, 41 

Sophistic, the New or 


econd, xv, xix, xxi, xxii, 
xxxii, xxxili, xxxiv, xxxvii; 
founded by Aeschines, 7 

Sophocles, 220, 230, 269 

Sospis, curator of the altar, 
935 

Sostratus, 153 

Soter the sophist, 264 

Sparta, 35, 36, 41, 47, 70, 
102, 221 
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Sphacteria, 103 

Strabo, xxii 

Strattis, 55 

Strepsiades in the Clouds, 
XVvii 

Suetonius, 20, 84, 140 


Suidas, ix, xxi, xxii, xxxiv, 


xxxvi, xxxix, xl, 71, 142, 
314 

Susa, 61 

Synesius, xxxv, 214, 216 

Syrianus_ the rhetorician, 
90, 221 


Tacitus, xxxi 

Tamynae, battle of, 58, 59 

Tantalus, 69, 243 

Tarsus, 193 

Taurus, Mount, 174 

Taurus of Tyre, philosopher, 
179 

Tegea, 200 

Telamon, 138 

Thamyris, 85 

Thaumas, father of Iris, 
102 

Theagenes of Cnidus, 179 

Thebes, 245 

Themistocles, 133 

Theocritus, 278 

Tueopotus the sophist, 183 

Theognis, 17, 72 

Tsreromnestrus or NAUCRATIS, 
the sophist, 17 

Theopompus of Chios, the 
historian, 55 

Thermopylae, 149 

Theseus, 243 

Thessaly, xxx, 7, 47, 49, 99, 
285; Thessalians, the, 46, 
49, 87, 149 

Thrace, xxvi, 33, 155, 242 
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Thrasybulus, xxx, 49 

THRASYMACHUS OF 
CEDON, 39, xxViii 

Thucydides, xvi, xxix, 31, 
37, 40, 46, 53, 98, 102, 
110, 198, 200, 210, 296 

Tiberius, the Emperor, xxxi 

Timocrates the philosopher, 
116, 117, 119, 131 

Trajan, the Emperor, xxxii, 
xxxili, 21, 111 

Tralles, 123 - 

Trojans, the, 167 

Troy, 37, 143 

Tyre, xi, xii, 223; Euphrates 
of, 19 


Valerius Maximus, 32 
Varus or Laopicea, the 
sophist, 297, xx 


CHAL- 


Vanus oF Peres, the sophist, 
203-5 

Varus, the consul, 121, 125 

Varus, the Ionian, 127, 129 

Vergil, 242 

Verona, museum at, 215 

Vespasian, the Emperor, 
xvii, xxxi, 117 


Xenophon, xx, xxiv, xxx, 
36, 37, 39, 91, 95, 133 

Xenophron of Sicily, the 
inferior sophist, 63 

Xerxes, 32, 33, 85, 131, 203 


Zeno of Athens, the sophist, 
269 

Zeno, a rhetorician, xl 

Zeus, 17, 53, 111, 212 ; tomb 
of, in Crete, 188 
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Astasius, the pretorian pre- 
fect, 385-391, 326 

Acacius the sophist, 527- 
529; 336, 526 

Achilles, 445, 489 

Adrianople, battle of, 458 

Aevesius the philosopher, 
377-379, 391-393, 326-327, 
338, 365, 367, 369, 373, 411, 
427 ;teacherofthe Emperor 
Julian, 429-431 ; death of, 
439 ; compared with Pris- 
cus, 463, 467, 541; the 
younger, son of Chrys- 
anthius, 559 

Aelian, 376 

Aeschines the physician of 
Chios, 481, 483 

Aeschylus, 391 

Africa, the Roman name for 
Libya, 441 

Alaric, invasion of Greece 
by, 319, 328, 439 

Alexander the Great, 343 

Alexandria, 322, 323, 329, 
337, 377, 419, 420 ; temple 
of Serapis at, 421, 427, 533 

ALYPIUS, 373-377 

Amelius the Neo-Platonist, 
324 

Amerius the Neo-Platonist, 
359 
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Ammianus Marcellinus, the 
historian, 321, 327, 331, 
391, 394, 398, 419, 431, 
438, 446, 457, 458 

Ammonius of Egypt, teacher 
of Plutarch, 347, 349 

Ammonius the _ neo - Pla- 
tonist, 323 

Amphiclea, wife of Pro- 
haeresius, 511 

Anatolius, kinsman of Pro- 
haeresius at Athens, 481 

ANAToLius oF Berytus, pre- 
fect of Illyricum, 499-507, 
330, 331, 473, 498 

Anatolius the philosopher, 
363 

Andromachus the sophist at 
Athens, 361 

Anteros, spirit of the spring, 
369, 371 

Anthology, Palatine, 337 

Anti-Lebanon, 363 

Antioch, 322, 328, 329, 332, 
333, 336, 338, 394, 395, 
455; Valens at, 457; capital 
of Coele Syria, 519 

Antioch (Nisibis), 531 

Antoninus, son of Eusta- 
thius, 416-421, 425 

Apamea in Bithynia, 563 

Apollo, invoked by a ma- 
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gician, 425; in Homer, 
427 
pee of Tyana, 347, 


Fear the rhetorician, 467, 
469, 471, 475 
Aquilinus the neo-Platonist, 


359 
Arabia, 332; pupils from, 
489 ; Diophantus of, 515 
Arcadius, the Emperor, 319, 


Mechiadowk: $31 

Archytas the philosopher, 
543 

Aristeides the sophist, 335, 
492, 493, 496, 517 

Aristophanes, 381, 391, 524 

Aristotle, 531, 541: 

Armenia, 330, 481, 485 

Arrian, 477 

Artabri, the, a Lusitanian 
tribe, 451 

Asclepius, 532 

Asia, 383, 393, 401, 411, 443, 
449 ; Clearchus, proconsul 
of, 451; definition of the 
province of, 453 ; Nemesis 
in, 458, 477, 489 ; Justus, 
prefect i in, 553 

Asianic style of oratory, 333 

Athanasius of Alexandria, 
329 

Athene in Homer, 427 

Athenians, the, 383 

Athens, 319, 324, 326, 329, 
349, 382, 467; factions of 

‘ the sophists at, 469; Eu- 
napius at, 477, 481, 487, 
489, 491, 513, 515; Ana- 
tolius at, 498 ; statue of 
Prohaeresius at, 508; corn 


supply of, 509; Himerius 
at, 517; Libanius at, 519; 
ostracism at, 535, 553 

Atticism, 524, 525; Eunapius 
not an Atticist, 322 

Augustine, St., 321 

Aurelian, the Emperor, 363 

Ausonius, 321 

Auxonius, pretorian prefect, 
455 

Azutrion, nickname of Ana- 
tolius, 499 


Baiae, baths of, 369 

Basil, St., 321 

BERonIcIANUS OF SARDIS, 
philosopher, 565 

Berytus, 330, 331, 499, 500, 
501 

Bithynia, 332, 347; pupils 
from, 489, 503 ; birthplace 
of Himerius, 517; Apamea 
in, 563. 

Boeotia, 332 

Brahmans, the, 365 

Byzantium, 382, 383 


Caesarea in Cappadocia, 322 

Caesarea in Palestine, 527 

Callimachus, 515 

Campania, villa of Plotinus 
in, 323 

Canobus, 419; temple at, 421; 
monks at, 425; mouth of 
the Nile at, 417 

Cappadocia, 328, 365, 377, 
379, 393, 467 

Caria, 355, 453, 489 

Carneades, the Cynic, 347 

Carneius (Cynulcus) in Athe- 
naeus, 347 
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Castalia, the spring, 517 

Cayster, the river, 401 

Celeus, 511 

Cephallenia, Proterius of, 
465 


Cercopes, the, 381 

Chalcis, 326, 363 

Chaldaean astrologers, the, 
401-407 

Charybdis, 355 

Chios, 481, 483 


Christians, the, 319, 320, 325, 


329; Christian sophists, 
330, 338, 347; churches of, 
379; books of, 394; Chris- 
tian monks at Alexandria, 
423, at Canobus, 425, with 
Alaric, 439; opposition of 
the students to, 468; for- 
bidden to teach, 513; not 
persecuted in Lydia, 547; 
increase of power of, 553 
Curysantuius the philoso- 
pher, 539-565, 319, 321, 
325, 338, 339, 367, 379, 429; 
teacher of Julian, 431, 432, 
433 ; goes to Ephesus, 435 ; 
summoned by the Emperor 
Julian, 441, 443; high priest 
of Lydia, 447; on Priscus 
and Aedesius, 463 
Claudianus the poet, 426 
Claudianus the sophist, 426, 
427, 529 . 
Claudius, the Emperor, 351, 
363 


Clearchus, proconsul of Asia, 
451-455 

Coele Syria, 363, 519 

Constans, the Emperor, 330, 
389, 502, 506, 509, 511 

Constantine, the Emperor, 
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326, 364, 378, 379, 381, 

383, 385, 389, 394, 484, 509 
Constantine, son of the Em- 

peror Constantine, 389 

Constantinople, 322, 327, 334, 
383, 440, 443, 451, 455, 520, 
521, 553. 

Constantius, the Emperor, 
399, 337, 389, 301, 427, 431, 
439; death of, 440, 441, 
447, 502 

Corinth, the Goths at, 465 

Corybants, the, 465 

Ctesiphon, 323 

Cynics, the, 347 

Cyprus, Zeno of, 529 


Damasias in Eupolis, 525 

Demeter at Eleusis, 436, 511 

Demetrius the Cynic, 347 

Demonax the _ philosopher, 
349 

Demosthenes, 335, 382, 464 

Dexippus the historian, 319, 
362, 363 

Dio Chrysostom, 347 

Diodorus Siculus, 476 

Diogenes Laertius, 320, 344, 
363, 550 

Dionysia, the, 381 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
355 

Dioppantus or Arasta, the 
sophist, 515-517, 329, 331, 
332, 334, 467, 487, 519 


Egypt, 319, 393, 331, 383, 
423; students from, 489 
Egyptians, the manners of, 

385; talent for rhetoric of, 
511 
Eleusis, destruction of, 319 
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hierophant of, 436, 437, 
441, 513 
Epagathus, the rhetorician, 


Reheat 397, 401; Maxi- 
mus at, 431; the Emperor 
Julian at, 435 

Epiconts or LacEDAEMON, 
565 

ErrepHanius or Syria, 515, 
331, 467, 487, 505, 519 

Eros, spirit of the spring, 
369, 371 

Euhemerus of Libya, ac- 
,complice of the Emperor 
"Julian, 441 

Eumolpidae, the, 437 

Evunaptus, 319-322; untrust- 
worthiness of, 394; his 
work not a catalogue, 416; 
repeats himself, 419; in- 
itiated at Eleusis, 437; 
connexion with Chrys- 
anthius, 445; on the Em- 
pr J ulian, 447 ; pupil of 

rohaeresius, 5133 ; plans to 
go to Egypt, 513; mis- 
quotes Plutarch, 5313 edu- 
cated by Chrysanthius, 
539, 553; treats Chrys- 
anthius for illness, 561, 563 ; 
Universal History of, re- 
ferred to, 423, 437, 439, 
447, 467, 513 

Euphranor the painter, 465 

Euphrasius the  sophist, 
365 

Euphrates the philosopher, 
346, 347 

Euphrates, the river, 531 

Eupolis the comic poet, 395, 
524, 525 


Eurymedon, the giant in 
omer, 421 

Eusebiusof Alexandria, pupil 
of Prohaeresius, 511 

Eusebius of Myndus, pupil 
of Aedesius, 429; teacher 
of the Emperor Julian, 
431-435, 513 

Eustaruius the philosopher, 
893-411, 327, 365, 393, 419 

Evagrius, prefect of Alex- 
andria, 423 


Festus, ‘cruelty of in Asia, 
459; dream of, 461 | 


Gadara, 369 

Galatia, 339, 557 

Galba, the Emperor, 351 

Galen the physician, as 
tome of, by Oribasius, 338 

Gallienus, the Emperor, 361, 
394 

Gaul, 320, 328, 331, 3373; | 
Julian sent to, 439; Pro- 
haeresius in, 507; Ana- 
tolius in, 509 

Geryon, 487 

Giants, the, in Homer, 421 - 

Gordian, the Emperor, 323! 

Goths, invasion of, 332, 438, 
439; at Athens, 363; con- 
fused with the Scythians, 
458 ; at Corinth, 465 

Graces, the, 363 

Greece,invasion of,by Alaric, 
439 ; temples of, 441 

Gregory Nazianzen, 321, 330, 
480 


Hades, Pluto judge in, 461 
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Hecate, temple of, at Per- 
gamon, 435 

Heliodorus the sophist, in 
Philostratus, Lives, 475 

Hellenes, the, technical term 
for students of rhetoric, 
329 

Hellenism, 334; renaissance 
of under Julian, 322, 327 

Hellespont, the,451 ; students 
from, 489 

Hellespontius the sophist of 
Galatia, 339, 557, 561; 
sudden death of, 563 

Hephaestion the _ sophist, 
467, 485, 487, 489 

Heracles, 380, 381; Pillars 
of, 322 

Hermes in Homer, 489 ; god 
of eloquence, 359, 363, 
467, 496, 497, 513 

Hermogenes the rhetorician, 
494 

Hesiod, Eoiae of, 416, 417 

Hilarius, governor of Lydia, 
553 


Hilarius the painter, killed 
by the Goths, 465 

Himerius the sophist of 
Bithynia, 517-519, 332- 
$33, 320, 321, 498 ; factions 
of students of, 468; in 
Athens, 503 

Hippia, wife of Priscus, 328 

Homer, 356, 358, 384, 391, 
407, 408, 427, 527; Iliad, 
4A3, 444, 482, 489; Odyssey, 
421; superior to Calli- 
machus, 515; Homeric 
criticism, 324 

Horace, Epistles, 369 

Hydra, the, 497 


392 


IAMBLICHUS OF CHALCIS, 363— 
$73, 320, 325, 326, 329, 375, 
377, 378, 379, 425 

Iilyricum, 331, 389, 473, 498, 
501 


Innocentius, grandfather of 
Chrysanthius, 541 

Ionicus or SarpIis, 587-539 

Italy, 369 


Jerome, St., 321 

Jovian, elected Emperor, 
446, 447, 452 

JuLIAN OF Cappapoctia, the 
sophist, 467-477, 328-9, 
330, 332, 485, 487, 529 

Julian, the Emperor, 320, 
322, 325, 326, 399, 330, 331, 
332, 334, 336, 338, 357, 
364, 365, 391, 395, 425, 427 ; 
at Pergamon, 429-435, 431, 
438; made Caesar, 439 ; 
enters Constantinople, 440, 
443, 444, 446, 452, 455, 465, 
467, 484, 496, 509; restricts 
teaching by Christians, 513, 
517, 525, 529, 533, 535, 544, 
547 

Justus, prefect of Asia, 553, 
555 


Kausatha, a demon expelled 
by Porphyry, 359 


Lacedaemon, 
467, 477, 565 


flogging in, 


- Laispodias in Thucydides, 


524 
Laodicea, 331 
Latin, study of, 322, 334 
Law, Roman, 322 
Lebanon, 363 
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Linanius the sophist, 519- 
527, 333-336, 319, 320, 321, 
322, 326, 328, 330, 331, 332, 
337, 338, 339, 364, 423, 445, 
451, 468, 473, 480, 500, 508, 
523, 527, 529 

Libra, the sign of, 479 

_ Libya, 357, 441, 489 

Lilybaeum, Porphyry at, 
357 


Lollianus the sophist, 330 

Longinus, 324, 353, 355 

Lucian, 335, 349, 436, 509, 
522, 532 . 

Lusitania, the Artabri, a 
tribe in, 450 

Lycia, 489 

Lyco, birthplace of Plotinus, 
353 


Lycopolis, 323 

Lydia, 319, 445, 447, 451, 
481, 489, 491, 513; the 
temples in, 547 


Magnentius, 506 

Maenus or Nisrsis,_ iatro- 
sophist, 531-833, 321, 337 

Malchus, Syrian name of 
Porphyry, 355 

Marathon a rhetorical com- 
monplace, 517 

Marcella, wife of Porphyry, 
324, 361 

Marinus the neo-Platonist, 
358 

Maximus of Armenia at 
Athens, 481 

Maximus or Epuesus, the 
theurgist,427-459; 327-328; 
320, 324, 325, 327, 332, 338, 
411-415, 429, 431, 432, 439; 
summoned by Julian, 441, 


2Q 


443 ; insolence of, at court, 
445 ; with Julian in Persia, 
447; suicide of wife of, 
451; prophesies death of 


Valens, 457 ; death of, 459, 
529, 543, 545 
Medes, the, a_ rhetorical 


commonplace, 517 

Melite wife of Chrysanthius, 
445 

Menippus the Cynic, 347 

Mesopotamia, 486 

Milan, the court at, 337 

Milesius of Smyrna, the poet, 
505, 511 

Mithras 326; ritual of, 437 

Muses, the, 467 

Musonius the philosopher, 
347 

Musonius the sophist at 
Rome, 513 

Mysia, 377 


Nemesis the goddesses at 
Smyrna, 460 

Neo-Platonism, 323, 324, 325, 
326 ; Syrian, 327 ; the neo- 
Platonists, 347, 358 

Nero, the Emperor, 351 

Nicaea, Libanius at, 334 

Nicias the Athenian general, 
453 

Nicomedia, 322, 334, 335; 
Libanius at, 521 

Nile, the Canobic mouth of, 
417, 419 

Nisibis, originally called 
Antioch, 531 

NYMPHIDIANUS OF SMYRNA, 
the sophist, 529, 427 


Odysseus, 355, 491 
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Orators, the Ten Attic, 329 
Orrsasius oF PeErGamon, the 
physician, 583-537, 320, 
336, 337-338; the accom- 
lice of the Emperor 
ulian, 441; treats Chrys- 
anthius, 563 
Origen the Neo-Platonist, 
359 


Orpheus, power of, over 
animals, 549 
Otho, the Emperor, 351 


Palestine, Caesarea in, 527 

Palladas, epigram of, 337 

Pamphylia, 451, 489 

Parnastus the sophist, 519; 
successor of Prohaeresius 
at Athens, 487 

Paulus the sophistat Athens, 
361 


Peisistratus, return of from 
exile, 489 

Peloponnesian War, the, 
453 

Pergamon, 327, 337, 377, 
393, 411; Julian at, 429, 
435, 441, 453; Aedesius at, 
463, 533, 541, 559 

Pericles, 395, 531 

Persephone at Eleusis, 436 

Persia, 321, 327, 328, 338; 
Sapor, King of, 395, 397 ; 
death of Julian in, 446; 


war against, 447; torture 
employed by Persians, 449, 
481 


Pheidias, 527 

Philometor lover of Sosi- 
patra, 411-415 

Philostorgius, 337 

Philostratus the biographer, 
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321, 322, 335, 346, 347, 365, 
475, 492, 506, 522, 528 

Phoenicia, 336, 383 

Phoenicians, the, 353 

Photius, 320, 329, 333, 337 

Piraeus, the landing at, 479 

Pisidia, 451 

Plato, 324, 345, 350, 351, 353, 
363, 364, 366, 369, 371, 372, 
373, 399, 416, 421, 495, 442, 
483, 484, 490, 507, 509, 541, 
543, 559 

PLoTINuUS, 358, 323-324, 325, 
350, 355, 356, 357, 359; 
Porphyry on, 430 

Plutarch, 321, 347, 349, 363, 
366, 448, 476, 525, 531 

Pluto, judge in Hades, 461 

Pontus, the students from, 
489 

PorpuyRry, 353-363, 324-325, 
320, 323, 326, 345, 347, 430 

Priam, 489 

Priscus the philosopher, 461— 
465, 328-329, 332-333, 362, 
429, 431, 438, 445, 447, 449 

Probus, the Emperor, 363 

Procopius, revolt of, against 
Valens, 451 

Procopius, a pupil of Chrys- 
anthius, 563 

PROHAERESIUS OF ARMENIA, 
the sophist, 477-515, 329-. 
330, 319, 321, 332, 338, 467, 
473, 475, 515, 517, 518, 519, 
529 

Proterius of Cephallenia, 
killed by the Goths, 465 

Prudentius, 321 

Pythagoras, 346; doctrine 
of, on funerals, 367, 473, 
543 
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Quintilian, definition of the 
constitutio by, 494 


Rhine, _ the, Julian 
crosses, 439 

Roman Law, study of, 322 

Romans, the, 328, 441, 459; 
legal procedure of, 471; 
ask for a sophist, 511, 541 

Romanus, military prefect in 
Egypt, 423 

Rome, 320, 323, 324, 355, 357, 
359, 361, 375, 385, 487, 501, 
507, 508, 553 

Rufinus, revolt of, 453 

Rufinus, son of Himerius, 
332 


507 3; 


Salamis, a rhetorical com- 
monplace, 517 

Sallust refuses the throne, 
4523 prefect under Valens, 


453 ; dismissed from office, | 


455 
Samosata, 349 
Sapor, King of Persia, 397 
Sardis, 319, 337, 339, 367, 
445, 537, 555, 557, 563 
Scythians, the, 458, 459 
Secretary, Imperial office of, 
529 
Seleucus Nicator, 519 
Serapis, temple of, 417, 421, 
423 


Severus, the Emperor, 350, 
351 


Sicily, 324, 355 
Simonides, proverb from, 


Sirens, the, 395 
Smyrna, 322, 458 


Socrates, 381, 383, 389, 416 ; 
trial of, 417, 507, 547 

Sopater the philosopher, 
379-391, 326, 364, 365, 385, 
391 

Sopater the younger, corre- | 
spondent of Libanius, 326 

Sophists, the, 322; factions 
of, 468, 487, 489 

Soro ts the sophist, 517, 332, 
487 

Sosrpatra the philosopher, 
401-417, 327, 387, 419 

Sotion © the Peripatetic, 
historian of philosophy, | 
320, 344, 345, 347 

Sozomen the historian of the 
Church, 331, 423 

Spartans, the, violence of, 
469, 471 

Strabo on the tribe Artabri, 
450 


Suidas, 320, 325, 337 

Syria, 326, 359, 369, 379, 383; 
Coele, 363, 486, 519 

Syrian, the, school of neo- 
Platonism, 325 

Syro-Phoenicians, the, 525 


Tacitus, the Emperor, 363 

Taurus, the, 489 . 

Temples, the, destruction of, 
465; restored in Lydia, 
555 

Themis, 495 

Themistius the philosopher, 
320, 371 

Themistocles, 333 

Themistocles, pupil of Ap- 
sines, 471, 473, 477 

Theodoret, 327, 420 

Theodorus of Asine, 364, 365 
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Theodosius I., the Emperor, 
322, 334, 421, 459 

Theodosius II., the Emperor, 
325 

THeEon the sophist, 539 

pes chert bishop of Alex- 
andria, 420, 421 

Thermopylae, Alaric at, 439 

Thespiae, a citizen of, made 
hierophant, 437 

Thesprotis, birthplace of the 
prefect Clearchus, 451 

Thessalians, the, proverb 
about, 545 ; 

Thucydides, 355, 524, 531 

Titus, the Emperor, 351 

Tmolos, Mount, 453 

Trajan, the Emperor, 378 

Tralles, 511 

Triptolemus, 511 

Tuscianus of Illyricum, 467, 
472; authority for Euna- 
pius, 475, 491 

Tyre, 324, 353 
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Tzetzes echoes Eunapius, 
4.50 


Ulpian of Antioch, 329, 485 


Valens, the Emperor, 328, 
449, 451, 453, 455, 457 

Valentinian, ‘the Emperor, 
449, 451 

Valentinian ITI., 325 

Vespasian, the Emperor, 351 

Vitellius, the Emperor, 351 


West, the, dwelling of de- 
parted heroes, 408 


Xenocrates, 363 
Xenophon, 343 
Xerxes, 333 


ZENO or Cyprus, the iatro- 
sophist, 529-831, 321, 336-. 
337, 533, 537 

Zosimus the historian, 320, 
420 
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